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PREFACE 


The ' following pages present substantially my 
Doctorate Thesis submitted in 1934. The object of the 
investigation is to study two of the Concepts of Sanskrit 
Alamkara, viz, Guna and Rlti, which are intimately 
allied to each other, in the different creative miters of 
the Sastra. This has involved a close and minute study 
of the texts themselves some of which (e.g* Bharata ; s texts 
as well as those of the Agnipurana) are indeed difficult 
and obscure. No pains have been spared to examine 
the Concepts critically from the available sources and 
as the subject has not been studied in such detail by any 
previous writer, it is believed that the present thesis 
will serve to extend, to some extent, the bounds of our 
knowledge of the topics treated. An attempt has been 
made to trace the historical development of the Concepts 
as they unfold themselves in the works of all standard 
writers down to the time of Jagannatha. An historical 
development of a subject essentially requires a knowledge 
of the chronology of the period treated. But in view of 
the fact that in the present case the chronology 
has already been ably discussed by previous scholars 
and that there is a general agreement among them all, 
except in one or two points, I havs not thought it 
necessary to take up the whole question anew. In course 
of my study, I have incidentally touched upon the 
chronological relation of Kuntaka and Abhinavagupta 
and have tried to show from internal evidences that 
the Yakroktijlvita appeared earlier than the Abhinava- 
bharatl and regarding the date of composition of 
the Alamkara section of the Agnipurana I have sided 
with those who would place this section of the work later 
than Bhoja. 
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In a detailed work like this, it is not possible to explain 
all allied matters afresh. I have, therefore, restricted 
my study to the critical exposition and historical 
development of the Concepts of Elti and Guna and 
have assumed, without explanation, certain commonly 
known facts of the Sastra. Generally it has not been my 
aim to decide between conflicting opinions except when 
they have a direct bearing on my subject. It is hoped 
that the present work will be judged on its own merits 
and too much importance will not be assigned to the 
question whether or not it follows a particular view-point 
regarding a particular connected topic. By the time 
when I completed my investigation the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series published its second volume of the 
Natyasastra. But since the texts of the Abhinava- 
bharatl in the said book do not differ materially from 
those in the manuscript which I have used, I have 
not thought it necessary to quote texts therefrom. 

I must take this opportunity to express my gratefulness 
to the authorities of the University of Dacca specially 
to Mr. A. F. Rahman, the present Vice-Chancellor for 
kindly publishing my thesis as a University Bulletin. 
To Mr. Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya, it. A., b.t., Kavya- 
tirtha, Sahityasastrx, Professor, Presidency College, 
Calcutta, I must express my deep sense of reverence 
and gratitude. Himself a genuine worker in Alamkara 
Sastra — he first advised me to take up the comparatively 
unexplored field of Indian Poetics as my subject for 
study. He not only permitted me to use the transcript 
copies of two of the earlier commentaries of the 
Kavyaprakasa ( Le. those of Srldhara and Candldasa ) 
but also helped me ungrudgingly with valuable 
suggestions whenever I approached him in connection 
with the present work. In spite of serious personal 
inconveniences he kindly gave me an opportunity of 
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revising with him a greater portion of the work before 
it was sent to the press. 

Although I had my first initiation into the Alamkara 
Sastra before I joined the Dacca University, my real 
interest in the Sastra was created when I read it as 
my special subject for the M. A. Examination of that 
University. There I had the rare privilege of studying 
the Sastra with Dr. S. K. De who is universally recognised 
as a pioneer worker and an authority on Sanskrit Poetics, 
It was he on whose recommendation I was awarded a 
research scholarship by the Dacca University for the study 
of ‘Some Fundamental Concepts of Sanskrit Alamkara 
in Their Historical Development* under his able guidance. 
His monumental work, ‘Studies in Sanskrit Poetics* in 
two volumes has considerably facilitated the work of 
succeeding scholars and in spite of some minor blemishes, 
unavoidable in a pioneer work of this kind, it will long 
continue to be a standard work of reference. To say that 
he watched with interest the progress of this thesis 
would be to say little because he not only read almost 
through the whole of this work, discussing and correcting 
its first draft but also placed me under deep obligation 
by making, from time to time, valuable suggestions 
for improvement from his expert knowledge of the 
subject. To him I am also indebted for his readily 
lending me some of the texts or editions of works on 
the subject out of his unrivalled collection specially the 
transcript copy of the manuscript of the Abhinavabharatx. 

During the period when the major part of the 
present work was done I was a resident student as a 
research scholar of the Jagannath Hall. In this 
connection I must express my gratefulness to Prof. 
R. C. Majumdar, M.A., PhD., Provost of the Hall who 
took a personal interest in the progress of my work, 
extended to me all facilities as a boarder and an Assistant 
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House-tutor and helped me to proceed with my work 
undisturbed. ' 

But, so far as the actual completion of the present 
work is concerned, I am indebted in the highest degree 
to Mr. H. D. Bhattacharyya, M.A., B.L., Head of the 
Department of Philosophy and Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts, Dacca University, but for whose manifold assistance 
and words of hope and encouragement at a time 
when they were most needed the work could not have 
been expeditiously completed. Fie laid me under deep 
obligation by going through some portion of the work 
in manuscript and suggesting improvements in its style 
of composition. To my teacher Mr. G. P. Bhattacharyya, 
M. A., Vedantasaslii and my brother Dr. P. C. Lahiri, 
M. A., Ph. D., Kavyatirtha, Saiiityasastrl,— both of them 
Lecturers in Sanskrit at the University of Dacca, I am 
considerably indebted for occasional helps in elucidating 
some difficult texts. 

Besides Dr. S. Iv. IVs Sanskrit Poetics and articles 
in Oriental Journals, I have utilised the works of almost 
all other previous scholars on the field. In this connection 
I should note that I have been specially benefited by 
the works of Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganatha Jha, 
M.A., D.Litt, Mr. P. Y. Kane, M.A., LL.M., Dr. J. Nobel, 
PhD. and Dr. A. Sankaran, M.A., PhD. 


Chittagong College, 
November, 1936. 


Pbakas Chandra Laiiiri. 



CHIEF ABBREVIATIONS, ETC. 


App. 

— Appendix. 

A.S.B. 

— Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Bh. 

— Bhoja. 

Ch. 

— Chapter. 

Ch. T. 

— Chowkhamba Text ( Kashi Sanskrit 
Series edition ) of the Natyasastra of 
Bliarata ; the Bom an number denotes 
the chapter and the Arabic number 
or group of numbers stands for 
the verse so marked in the edition. 

Com. or Comm. 

— Commentary. 

D. 

— Dandin. 

"dipika 

— Kavyaprakasadipika of Candldasa, 
Benares, 1933. 

D.K. 

— Dhvani-karika. The Roman number 
denotes the uddyota and the Arabic 
number or group of numbers the 
Karika so marked in the K.M. 


edition. 

ed. or edn. 

— edition. 

I.H.Q. 

— Indian Historical Quarterly. 

ill. v. 

— illustrative verse. 

I. T. 

— Indian Thought. . 

J.O.R. 

— Journal of Oriental Research* 
Madras. 

Kar, 

— Karika, 



K.XX — Kavyadarla ; the Roman number 

stands for the chapter and the 
Arabic number or group of numbers 
for the verse so marked in the 
edition hereafter mentioned. 

K.M.T* — Kavyamala Text of the Natya- 

sastra of Bharata ; the Roman 
number denotes the chapter and the 
Arabic number or group of numbers 
the verse so marked in the text. 


K.P* 


°samketa 


SD. 


°viveka 


Kavyaprakasa ; the Roman number 
( where used ) denotes the chapter 
( ullasa ) and sutra denotes the 
section so marked before the text 
in Vamanacarya's edition. 

Kavyaprakasa-samketa of Milnikya- 
candra in the Anandasrama Series 
edition of the Kavyaprakasa. 

Sahityadarpana ; the Roman number 
( where used ) denotes the chapter 
( pariccheda ) and kar. before the 
Arabic numbers denotes the section 
so marked in Jlvananda’s edition. 

KAvyaprakasaviveka ( transcript 
copy of the A.S.B. manuscript ). 


VJ. — Vakroktijivita, the Roman number 

stands for the chapter (unmesa) and 
the Arabic number or group of 
numbers for the kdrika so marked 
in the text. 

Besides m author has sometimes been cited by name 
for his work. For instance Yam ana, iii, 1, 1 has been used 
for Kavy alamkarasutravrtti, third adhikarana, first adhyaya , 
first sutra. Uses pf this nature will be easily understood. 
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a, h , c, and at the end of sidra, Mrika or verse 
denote respectively the first, second, third and fourth 
feet of the sutra etc. 

In a work which contains both the text and the 
commentary, the line mentioned in connection with the 
commentary has been counted from the place where the 
commentary actually begins ( i.e, the text has been 
excluded ). 

For editions of the different works used, see Biblio- 
graphy at the end of the thesis. When referred to for 
the first time (in the thesis) the full title of the particular 
work has generally been given. 

For tramliteration the system of the Royal Asiatic 
Society has been followed. 

Words which admit of alternative spellings have been 
retained as found in the particular texts, e.g. uivana, 
ulbana ; rdvida, niblda ; vikasa, vikasa ; vindu, bindu ; 
vlja, bija etc. 

In some places words in Sanskrit have been quoted 
in their pratipadika forms to suit the English construction 
in the body of the thesis. 

Dr. S, K. De and Mr. S. P. Bhattacharyya have kindly 
enriched my work with the following foot-notes of their 
own : — 

S, K. D. p. 67. fn. 20 ; p. 69. fn. 27-28 ; p, 70. fn. 32, 
p, 75. fn. 39 ; p. 85. fn. 1 ; p. 87. fn. 3 ; p, 101. fn. 20 ; 
p, 105. fn. 23. 

S. P. B. p. 97. fn. 13; p, 221-22, fn, 4ab ; p, 233. 
fn. 21a. 





Chapter 1 


GENERAL POSITION OF DOSA 
AS RELATED TO GUNA 
AND ALAMKARA. 

It is well-known to students of Sanskrit Poetics 
that the main object of the writers of Alamkara-sastra 
has been to search for poetic beauty and to formulate 
theories by way of guiding aspirants to poetic fame and 
young critics to judge poetry with precision. This led 
them to analyse the different aspects of poetry in order 
to find out the various means of its embellishments 
which they comprised under some broad technical names 
such as the elements of Rasa, Dhvani, Rlti, Guna and 
Alamkara. Wide divergence of opinion has prevailed 
among theorists about the conception and execution of 
these embellishing factors of poetry and their great' 
importance has quite naturally made them subjects for 
special study by different scholars. 1 

Whatever controversy might have existed amongst 
theorists of different ages and schools regarding the 
character and relative importance of these embellishing 


i* Dr. S. K. De has traced the full history of the Concept 
of Rasa in Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes 
(Vol. III. pp, 207-39) besides his treatment of the question in 
his Sanskrit Poetics, Vol, II, pp. 135-74. Dr. A. Sankaran also/ 
studied the same Concept along with the Concept of Dhvani in 
his 'Some Aspects of Literary Criticism*. And Dr. J. Nobel has 
given a brief treatment of the : Concept of Rlti in one of the 
chapters of his ‘Foundations of Indian Poetry* (pp. 98*125). 
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elements in their theory of poetry, they have all agreed 
upon one fundamental point, namely, that they have 
insisted upon the avoidance {luma or heyata) of Dosas 
or poetic flaws since Dosa, as the very name indicates, 
has a deterring effect on poetry inasmuch as it mars 
its beauty. Dan din 2 emphatically enjoins that even a 
slight defect ought not to be tolerated in poetry as even 
a single leprous spot is sufficient to render a handsome 
body ugly. Govinda 3 is more explicit when he states 
that if poetry is defective in any form, the presence of 
technical excellences and figures of poetry fails to create 
the necessary poetic charm : on the other hand, if it is 
free from poetic flaws, it can produce at least some 
amount of charm even without technical excellences. 
In this view Govinda appears to have been anticipated 
by Abhinavagupta who lays a greater emphasis upon 
the absence of Dosas than on the presence of Gunas 
and Alamkaras when he remarks in connection with 
Rharata’s Dosas 4 ’ ; — etad - "dosa - vitenam sruti - sitkham 
dlpta-rasam ca yadi bhavaii tavata gunantarair 
alamkaraisca tenant apt kavyam laksana - yogavyahM- 
cantyuktarn. These theorists, therefore, ( excepting 
Dandin who is not so explicit ) appear to hold that 


2. tad alpani api nopeksyam kaiye dustam kathancana | 
syad vapuh Sunday am. api Svitrenaikena durbhagam || 

(Kavyadar§a } i. j) 

3. dosabhavadini laksanasihani vUesanani vivecaniyani . 

tesu ( = adosagnnalamkaresu) ca dosd-bhavah pradhanam. sati 
dose gunader apyakincitkaratvat, y ad aha 1 syad vapuh sundaram 
api..' itu sail tn dc sab have gnnadikam vinapi hincidahlada - 
sambhavat. * apadosataiva vigunasya guna iti nyayat . 

Kavyapradipa , introduction to VII 1 (p. 168). 

4. Abhinavabharati on Natyasasira XVI, 83 (K. M. edn.), 
p. 312 of the Ms. in possession of Dr. S. K. De. 
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absence of poetic blemishes ( adorn or apadosata ) is 
itself an excellence, so to speak. As an analogy, we 
may just take an instance from ordinary life. Man is 
hardly immune from defects. The less his faults, the 
greater his estimation among his fellow beings. To be 
faultless — is one of the highest certificates that he can 
expect to have from the society. Similar is the case 
with these theorists' conception of poetry with regard to 
its flaws. 

But from this it will be unwise to understand the 
theorists to imply that the poet's duty is finished if 
he engages all his attention towards avoiding the technical 
faults mentioned by them. Theorists themselves have 
hardly concurred with regard to the nature and scope of 
the individual Dosas — their classification, number and 
nomenclature and their relationship with other poetic 
factors. These have more or less changed with the 
advent of new schools of theorists and with the change 
in their poetic outlook. And what was considered to be 
a Dosa by a particular theorist or a school of opinion has, 
not infrequently, been looked upon as a Guna or 
Alamkara by another 5 . What standard would one follow 
in such a state of mutual disagreement among theorists ? 

5. For instance, Bhamaha’s Sasarhsaya-dosa (iv, 17-18) which 
consists in a doubtful state of mind due to the use of common 
attributes of two objects without any differentiating quality, 
tends to approach Slesalamkara of Rucaka (Alamkarasutra, 33, 
p. xoi) and Mammata (sutra 1 19, p, 509). His illustration of the 
same Dosa (iv, 19) has been cited by Hemacandra in his 
commentary on the Kavyanusasana (p. 279. 1.21) as an example of 
Sasandeha Alaihkara, Vamana’s illustration of the first variety 
of his arthaguna Ojas ( nayanasanniUham jyotir atreh under iii, 
2, 2, p. 84) corresponds to that of Mammata’ s Klistadosa 
(iitri-Iocanasamb hula- jyotir udgatnabhasibhih, verse No. 158 on 
p. 284, under suira 72). Instances of this kind are not rare in 
Alaihkara works, _ 
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And- is it really a matter of high commendation if the 
poet only keeps his composition free from the technical 
.blemishes ? Does it not . require a positive individual 
merit of its own (no matter whether it is due to Guna or 
Alamkfira or to any other factor) in order to receive wide 
appreciation ? These are questions to which theorists 
must have been alive as a result of which they could not 
rest satisfied with formulating the character and 
application of Dosas alone but had to look elsewhere for 
positive poetic beauty 6 . Dosakana as such has no positive 
value. It relegates poetry to a position in which poetic 
beauty is neither marred nor brought into effective relief 7 . 

On the other hand it is equally wrong to hold that 
the fault universally mars the poetic effect for it will be 
seen hereafter that what is ordinarily understood 
to constitute a fault serves to enhance the poetic charm 
in certain circumstances when, for instance, it is quite 
in keeping with the situation depicted or, in the words of 
the later theorists, maintains the rules of propriety 
(micitya). This is how the later classification of Dosas 
into nitya and anitya (classes) arose. We shall have 
ample opportunity to discuss it afterwards but here 
we may take a single instance in passing. Pmmrukfa 


* 6. Thus Vamana lays equal emphasis upon the avoidance of 

faults lffosakd,na~~vftti under i, i, 3. p. 9) as well as the utilisation 
of Gunas and Alamkaras {gunalamkaradanaAbid) in the matter of 
Creating poetic beauty. Some ,of the later writers, Mammata, 
Hemacandra, Bhoja and Vagbhata, follow him when they 
incorporate at the same breath the absence of poetic faults and 
the presence of poetic excellences and figures in their definition 
of poetry. 

■ 7. Strictly speaking, poetry is not worth the -name unless 
it possesses poetic beauty. We may remember in this connection 
Kuntaka’s well-known* dine.,./,, alamkrtasya kUvyatvam iti stkitify. na, 
punah kavyasyalamkarayogah, {V. J. p. 7. 11 . 3 — 4). „ . 
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(repetition or redundancy) is ordinarily a poetic fault 
but it ceases to be so, nay, it suits the circumstances 
admirably 8 when the speaker is in a fit of compassion 
for somebody or is engaged in attracting another's notice 
to some particular object and so on. What is actually 
meant, therefore, is not that absence or presence of poetic 
flaws as such determines the acceptability or otherwise 
of a particular composition but that it is the intrinsic 
beauty of a poem (no matter whether it is due to Rasa, 
Alamkara or any other poetic factor) that makes it fit 
for the reader’s appreciation. And when this is existing, 
the absence or presence of Dosa generally serves to 
produce a difference in the degree of charmingness — the 
former always helps its appreciation in the sense that it 
never hinders it : the latter definitely hinders it unless 
sometimes it suits the circumstances which have been 
depicted. But, although we may not accept the absence 
of Dosa as the single criterion of poetic beauty, its 
essential importance in the theory of poetry can never be 
too highly enjoined. The priority of the treatment of 
Dosa, to the other poetic elements, by almost all theorists 
is perhaps not without some significance. When this is 
explained, as Gopendra Tripurahara has rightly done, by 

8. a n ukampadyaiiSayo yadi haictd viva ksy ate I 

na dosnh punaruktdpt , pratyuleyam alamkriya ti 
hanyate sa vartroka sma ren akanda-vai rina i 
hanyate caru-sarvangi hanyate mdnjiibhasinl || 

{KnvyndarSa, w* 14-15). 

Here the word hanyate is repeated to imply excessive pity, 

Kim cintayasi sdkhe ivam , vacmi tv am a$mi pa§ya pafyedam i 
naiiu kirn na pafyasidrh paSya sakhe, sundaram strainam . || 
(Rudrata, Kavyalamkara VI, 35. p. 70), 

Here notice of the friend is attracted to an assembly of 
beautiful ladies and so the repetition of the word pdSya is not 
faulty, . v - , - 
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the popular maxim that evils should be averted prior to 
one's pursuit of welfare 9 , the propriety of the theorists" 
advocacy for the avoidance of poetic Dosas with all the 
emphasis they could command, is very clearly understood. 
Man's first instinct is to live and to be safe from danger, 
the question of attaining power and eminence comes next. 

This appears to be the general position of Dosa in the 
treatment of all theorists — old and new. But the early 
writers' treatment of the theory of Poetry being itself of a 
rudimentary character, they naturally conceived Dosa 
from a more or less limited point of view is. only so far 
as it was connected with the ktbcla and the artha . The 
Rasadosa did not naturally find any place in their system 
although some such idea of aueitya or propriety, the 
breach of which lies at the root of all Rasadosas, appears 
to have struck them when they spoke, as has been already 
noted, of Dosas ceasing to be such. They did not, of 
course, mention the word aueitya explicitly but, neverthe- 
less, the spirit was there and it is not improbable that they 
supplied crude materials for the logical development of 
the idea of aueitya in the later theory of poetry. 
Moreover, they could not clearly discern to what extent 
Dosa mars the poetic beauty —whether it stands as a 
solid block to its appreciation or it lessens the poetic 
charm existing in a particular composition or it completely 
destroys that charm so as to exclude the composition 
concerned from the range of poetry. The question of these 
finer distinctions in the nature of Dosa did not arise 
till the Post-dhvani writers 10 Candidasa and, following 

9. * istanuvartanat kuryat praganista-n ivartanam * iti nltya 
gunalamkaradanat purruam dosahanam eva kavina kartavyam iti 
sucayituih dosahanasya prathamato nirdesah krtah* Kamadhenu , 
on Vamana i, i, 3. ( IL 3-5, p. 10 ). 

10. Kavyaprakasadipika, p, 13, Kavyapradipa, p. 170, IP1-19 
and Sahityadarpana, p, 9. 11 . 3-10 and p. u. IL 1-$, 
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Mm, Visvanatha and specially Govinda took it up* The 
Pre-dhvani theorists appear to deal with the broad aspect 
of the subject from only a commonsense point of view, 
namely, that the Dosas are bad and as such they should 
be avoided and in their treatment Dosa generally 
possesses a character opposite to that of Guna. This 
will be explained as we proceed with the Guna Doctrine 
of different theorists of this period. The Post-dhvani 
writers, however, judge Dosa to be a poetic element 
that remains subordinate to Rasa (just like Guna and 
Alamkara) but since the word and its sense are means 
for the manifestation of Rasa they could not avoid 
reckoning the Sahda- and miha-dosas as well. 


CHAPTER It 


PLACE OF LAKSANA GUNA AND 
ALAMKARA IN BHARATA’S 
NATYASASTRA. 

Bharatats Laksana as read by Abhinavagupta. 

In the previous chapter we have briefly discussed the 
general position of Dosa in the treatment of poetic 
theorists — old and new — in order to examine how far the 
absence of Dosa can be treated as a source of poetic 
charm. Now, before we take up the subject of our 
study proper, namely, the historical development of the 
Concepts of Riti and Guna, we propose to explain, in this 
chapter, the broad character of the elements Guna, 
Laksana and Alamkara as they are found in the Natya- 
sastra of Bharata, the earliest extant work on Dramaturgy 
which contains materials for the later development of a 
systematic theory of poetry . This will involve a discussion 
about the mutual relationship, if any, of these elements 
and the context in which they occur i. e. their relationship 
with the main current of Bharata's treatment. Incidentally, 
we shall discuss an important and interesting topic, 
namely, the peculiar nature of Bharata's Laksana as read 
by Abhinavagupta and deduce therefrom the chronologi- 
cal relation of Kuntaka and Abhinavagupta. 

Bharata's Natyasastra, as the very name of the work 
shows, deals with dramatic techniques and as such his 
Gunas, Alamkaras etc., have ultimately to be judged 
according to the part they play towards producing the 
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dramatic effect i. e. towards the realisation of (dramatic) 1 
Rasa. Abhinaya (representation! is, in Bharata's theory, 
a very important factor in the realisation of Rasa because 
it very clearly brings out the respective functions of 
vibhava and anuhhava* of a particular Rasa. Bharata 
and, following him, later writers of Dramaturgy enumerate 
four different types 3 of abhinaya , viz, (1) ahgika (gestural*, 
(2) vaeika (vocal), (3) sattvika (internal — conveyed, by 
the manifestations of internal feelings! and (4) aharya 
(extraneous — conveyed by dress, ornaments etc.) Of these 
four, the first three are very intimately associated 4 with 

1. Strictly speaking, no distinction is possible between the 
dramatic Rasa and the poetic Rasa because Rasa is a peculiar 
citiavrtti which the spectator of a dramatic performance and the 
Reader of a kavya may equally experience. Here the expression 
is used loosely in consideration of the special branch of study 
(Dramaturgy) which forms the subject at hand. 

2. hhavahhinaya-samhandhan sf.hav\bhava7hs tatha budh'&h f 
Ssr'S/uyanti ?nanasa > tasman w 5 £yaras 2 # smrtah . H 

Na^yasastra (K. M. edn,), VI, 34. 
loka-sxdfoha.Viisamstddha toka-yatrUnugaminah . I 
anubhava bibhavaSca jneyaslvabhinayair biidhmh* || 

ibid, VII, 6. 

The Chowkhamba text (vi, 33) reads bhavabhinaya-samyuktnh 
and stkayibhavah (in the first two feet of verse 1 above) which are 
apparently incorrect. The terms vibhava and anubhma need 
hardly be explained to an advanced student of Sanskrit Poetics. 

3. ahgiko vacMcatcaiva hyaharyah sUttvikas tatha. 
jnevas tvabhinayo mprab caturdha parihalpitah | 

Should not wiprah be vipraih t ibid, VIII, 9. 

4. vibhav&noddhrjo yd rthastvanubhavaUca gamy ate. | 

vamh$a~ sattvabh inayaih sa bhava iti samjrlitdh, j| 

ibid, VII, 1. 

vibhava iti kasmad ttcyate, vibhavo vijnanarthalu mbhavyantd 

nena va « ahgasaltvUbhinava ityato vibhavafy* 

ibid, under VII, 3. 

Similarly., -.anubhava. . .iti kastncU^. ,,.yad tiyam afiubh avayati, 
v agahgasattvakrtam abhinayam. ibid, under VII, 4. 
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hhm'a, bibhaua, muibkava etc. The ahgabhinaya has been 
discussed at great length in six chapters (VIII-XIII). 
Then begins the treatment of vacikabhinaya or vakyci- 
hhinaya in eh. XIV of the K. M. text and ch. XV of the 
Ghowkhamba text 5 . One would curiously note the 
strikingly small number of verses in ch. XIV of the K. M. 
text compared with the number in ch. XV of the other. 
This is due, as the editors of the Ch. text have noted in 
the foot-note (p. 169), to the fact that 108 verses from the 
beginning of the chapter are found only in the Ka pustaka 


5, It is very interesting to note that the two printed texts of 
the Natya-sastra, which we have mainly consulted, maintain 
considerable difference in reading and arrangement in many places. 
The Ghowkhamba text appears to have a greater number of verses 
in all the chapters (except in ch. VI where both have 83 verses) 
than the Kavyamala text. The principle of arrangement is almost 
the same upto chapter VIII in both the texts. But a variation 
continues from chapter IX. The Ghowkhamba text has 20 7 verses 
in this chapter named as hastabhinaya and the next chapter that 
deals with tarlrabhinaya has got 55 verses. The K. M. text, on the 
other hand, includes the matter of both these chapters in a single 
chapter (i. e. ch. IX named angabhinaya) which is a very long 
one comprising in all 247 verses (i. e. 194 against Chowkhamba’s 


207 plus 53 against Chowkhamba’s 55). 

The arrangement 

in some 

of the subsequent chapters 

is as follows 

* — 


Ch, text', . 



K. M, Text 


Chapter name . number of 

Chapt 

’er name number of 

• verses 



verses 

XL * Carividhana 

100 

X. 

Carividhana 

... 99 

XII. Mandalavidhana . 

57 

XL 

Mandalakalpana 

... 58 

XIII. Gatipracara 

227 

XII. 

, Gatipracara 

... 192 

XIV. Pravrttidharma- 


XIII. 

Karayuktidhar- 


v • vyanjaka ' ... 

83 


mivyanjaka 

.. 64 

XV. Vacikabhinayacehan- 


XIV. 

Vacikabhinaye 


• "dovibhaga ... 

119 


chandovidhana 

... 1 1 

XVI: Chandovicitf . • ' ... 

169 

XV. 

Chandovrttavidhi 

... 167 

XVli. Vagabhinaya 

123 

XVI. 

Alaihkaralaksana 

... 118 
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probably corresponding to our Ch. text. The first few -of 
these 108 verses emphasise the importance of ;■ mgahhimya 
(las mad vaeah param nasti vak hi sarvmya karanqm 
XV, 3e~d, Ch. text) on the ground that it is words which 
make up the body of all mstras (raiunayanlha sastrani 
XV, 3a) and that other kinds of representation serve only 
to help the vagahMnaya by giving a poignant effect to 
(ahga-nepaihya-tattvam vdkyartha/m vyanjayanii //•/ 'XV, 
2a~b) implying thereby that they are all subordinate to 
the vacikabhinaya . The latter portion of this chapter, 
however, deals, rightly according to Bharata's pronounce- 
ment in the last verse of the previous chapter {punascq 
rakyabhinayam yatlmvad vaksye . svara- vyanjwia-vcw'ria? 
yuiam XIV, 83c~d, Ch. T.), with vowels and consonants 
as well as their place of utterance and the different types 
of words ( nama , dkhyota etc). As letters are the units of 
words and words constitute the units of language, 
Bharata proceeds to discuss these together with a 
scheme of metres ( chandas ) which covers the last portion 
of this as well as the whole of the subsequent chapter. 
These are, after all, merely an elementary discussion about 
vacikabhinaya of which the treatment of Laksanas* 
Dosas, Gunas and Alamkaras in chapter XVII (Ch. text) 
constitutes the literary aspect and therefore the most 
important part. The general theoretical position of these 
elements appears to be that they constitute the beauty 
or otherwise of the language in which dramatic charac- 
ters speak, and this is the only way in which their 
inclusion under the vacikabhinaya can be justified. 

But it must be remembered that the part which these 
elements, as embodied in vacikabhinaya , play in calling 
forth Rasa in Bharata^s treatment, has been very remote 
and it is probably for this that Bharata's successors in 
the Pre^dhvani schools judge their position on their own 
merit and not In relation to Rasa, which had not been 
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assigned much importance in tlieir theory of Poetry. 
Even Bharata himself does not appear to have been 
particular about the application of these elements 
exclusively in connection with drama. His indiscrimi- 
nate use of the terms karya and nataka 6 in the same 
context in many cases goes directly against that position. 
It possibly shows that either the later theoretical distinct- 
ion between the drsya and sravya varieties of kdvya was 
not much favoured by Bharata : or even if it were, he 
expected his readers to understand the term karya as used 
by him to mean nataka from the context Le. the subject 
of his treatment. The first assumption justifies the 
position that he did not maintain any great theoretical 
distinction between the aforesaid types of poetry and 
quite naturally the technical elements of Dramaturgy, as 
advocated in his school, found a permanent place in the 
theory of poetry : the second is unwise, for a scholar who 
himself understands the peculiar character of two distinct 
objects would never ask others to ignore it. 

No attempt has, however, been made by Bharata to 
connect the elements of Laksana, Alamkara, Dosa and 
Guna either mutually or with the main current of his 
treatment. These are brought in abruptly without any 
sufficient introduction, except that in the last verse of the 
chapter dealing with metres, he remarks : 

vrttair evarn tu vividhmr 7iWnUecMndah-samudbh avaih 
kavya-bandhas tu kartary ah sattrimkillakmn anvitah II 

(XVI, 169. Ch. T.) 


6, vaci yatnastu kartavyo natyasyeyam tanuh smrta j (XV,2a-b) 
kavyabandhas tu kartavyah satti i ihsallaksa nanvi tah | XV f. 
i6g . 

Sabdacyutam vai da&a kavy adosah j XVII, 88d. 

$te dosastu vijneyah suribhir natakasrayah | XVII, 9$a~b. 

(all in Ch. 7'), 
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At the commeueemeut of the next chapter, Bharata 
discusses in some detail 36 varieties of dramatic 
Laksanas 7 . Next in context comes the treatment of 
Alamkaras or figures of poetry of which four (namely, 
uparna, rupaJca , dvpaka and yamaka) are mentioned, 
defined and classified. They are followed by the treat- 
ment of ndtakasraya doscts, which are also called kavy a- 
dosas , and which, like the Gunas that come after them, 
are enumerated as ten in number. Here Bharata’s text 
runs thus : — 

ebhir arthdlm iyapeksaih karyarn karyarn tu laksanaih l 
at a urdhvam tu vaksyami kavy ado sU ms tathav idhan s if 

* (XVII, 87. Ch. T.) 
From this, one may aptly be led to understand that 
Bharata has included the Alamkaras under the scope of 


7, The Lak§anas do not separately exist in the treatment of 
poetic theorists, except in Jayadeva’s Candraloka and in the chapter 
on Dramaturgy in Visvanatha’s Sahitya-darpana. The functions and 
characteristics of some of the Laksanas (as mentioned in the K. M. 
text) are attributed to Gunas and Alamkaras by some of the pre- 
dhvani writers ; while later writers like Visvanatha include some 
of them under the Na$yalamkaras, It is remarkable at the 
same time that the Laksanas, as mentioned in the Ch, text, 
are almost the same as those found in Visvanatha, excepting prapti 
and ksobha which receb e the names oijnapti and samksepa in the 
Sahitya-darpana. (Ch. VI, Kar. 434, pp, 365-66). 

8. The K, M. text reads, (XVI, 83) 

ebhir arihakriyapeksam kavyafn karyarn tu laksanaih | 
at a urdhvam pravaksyami kavyadosah samasatah f| 

Kavyadosah is evidently corrupted in place of karyadosU n. 
Another difference is noticed with regard to the word ariha- 
kriyapeksam. The K. M. text appears to have the sanction of 
Abhinava on this point. However, it is immaterial whether 
arthakriyapeksa refers to kavy a or Laksana so long as we generally 
accept Abhinava’s likely interpretation of this word as at thakriyayarh 
yastica / van ay am yuktam ...... (p. 31 1 r op. cit)< 
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his Laksanas and there is no denying the fact that his 
own treatment has left no clue for the distinction of one 
set from the other. On the contrary, he appears to 
confuse the issue still further when he defines a particular 
Laksana in terns of Gunas and Alamkaras 9 . It seems 
that Bharata’s definition and classification of Laksana, 
Alamkara and Guna are somewhat dogmatic. The funda- 
mental distinction between these three classes of poetic 
elements is hardly apparent, and some of the characteris- 
tics of Laksanas may as well be considered as belonging 
to Alamkaras and Gunas. Apparently an early writer 
like Bharata does not mean to imply any theoretic 
distinction between Laksanas, Gunas and Alamkaras, 
but accepts and repeats traditional nomenclature and 
takes them all as beautifying factors of poetry generally, 
just as in Bhamaha and partly in Dandin the distinction 
between Gunas and Alamkaras is not very sharply 
indicated. 

In this connection, we may note Abhinava's peculiar 
views on Bharata's Laksanas. While commenting on 
Bharata’s Laksanas in ch. NVI of the Abinavabharati, 
Abhinava refers to a number of views on the position of 
the Concept of Laksana in poetry 10 . He remarks in 
connection with the verse XY, 167 K, M. T. (=XVI, 169 
Ch. T. quoted above) that the Laksanas are the most 
important factors in kavya-bandha and the treatment of 
other elements comes as a matter of course in their 

9. alamhWair gunaUcaiva bahubhih samal amkrtam . 
bhusanair iva citrarthais tad bhusanam iti smrtam. 

(XVI, 6 f Ch . 71 ) 

Does this indicate, to some extent, the comprehensive, 
character of Laksana ? _ 

10. Mr. V. Raghavan has fully dealt with these views in his 
paper on The Concept of Laksana in Bharata* in Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras (Vol. Vi, pp. 54-82), 
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connexion 11 . Later on, while he introduces Bharata's 
treatment of Alamkaras, he says that Laksanas constitute 
the body of kavya L e. poetic expression which is embel- 
lished by the Poetic figures on the analogy of human body 
being adorned with ornaments 12 . Then again, while 
commenting on the verse yatJdneit kavyahandhesn 
sadrsyenopamiyate etc. (XVI, 42, K. M. text) that 
defines XTpama, Abhinava remarks : kavyahandhesu 
kavya - laksmiesu satsu ityanma gaiirim gamy a iti nay am 
alamkara iti darsitam (p. 308). Here the Laksana has 
been clearly identified with kavyahandha Le. poetic speech 
itself and naturally it involves all the necessary charm 
that makes poetry what it is. This view has been more 
clearly set forth in the lines that come immediately after- 
wards and run thus : — bandho giwipho hhanitir vakroktih 
kavivyapara 1 3 iti hipary ay at laksanam tvalamkarasTmyam 


11. Laksarianyeva hi pradhUnam* latprasahge graha{gunci )* 

lamkara iti . ( p. 28 g, op. cil . ) 

12. evam kavi-vyapara-balad yad at thajatam lauhihcit svabha- 
vad vidramanam tad eva laksariam ityuktam. tatra ( Ltsya ? ) 
iat irakaipasy alamkara adhuria vaktavyah. taunt fupayi turn uddi&iti 
upametyUdi ( XVII, 43, Ch. T, ). kavye tavallahsanam §arlram, : 
ta yopatnadayas irayo’rihabhagah, yatha hi prthagbhutena h arena 
ramaiti vibhusyate tathopamanena §a£tna etatsadr§yena va kavi - 
buddhi-pari'vartamanat'uat prtkdksiddhenaiva prakrta-vary.anaya 7 
vanitavaJanadi sundarikriyata iti tadevalamharah {p* 307. op cit .) 

13. Anticipating an objection that if Lak§ana is equated with 
kavivyapara, it should have innumerable varieties instead of 
thirty-six, Abhinava replies that these are the principal varieties, 
others may be similarly enumerated if the poet so feels ( sattrihdad 
iti ca nanyadi-varana-param(?l)i kavi-hrdayavaritinam api parisam- 
khyeyaivat kintu bahulyena tTivad iyatap a kqavyap ta m (?) iti ca- 
kavinavadhutavyam p. 28$, op . cit.). Indeed, such a comprehensive 
poetic factor brooks only two types of enumeration— -either a 
single variety having a very wide sphere or innumerable 
varieties— each occupying a narrow scope. 
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apt na mrarthalmm ( p. 308, op. tit ). This remark 
undoubtedly reminds one of Kuntaka's theory' of poetry 
and the individual skill of the poet that underlies it. In 
another place Abhinava refers to the view of his 
vpadhyaya 1 * (meaning Bhatta Tauta, author of the 
Kavyakautuka) in connexion with the relationship 
between Laksana and Alamkara and remarks upadkymja- 
motantu d \)aksanabaMt alamkamnam vaidtryam 1 5 


14. Abhinava often mentions Bhattenduraja (°iocana 
p i6o,l 6) and Bhatta Tota (or Bhatta Tauta. ..°locana p. 29, 1 . 9 
and p, 178, 1 . 7) as his upadhyayas. Who is being specifically 
referred to here ? It is interesting to note in this connection 
that Bhatta Tauta*s name is found very frequently mentioned 
in the Abhinava-bharati. In the present case Abhinava does not 
mention him by name but later on he has told us in one place 
(ch. XIX) that in the opinion of Bhatta Tota Laksanas along with 
other poetic factors, Alamkara, Guna, etc. help the suggestion 
of Rasa. He says : — tatha coktarh bhatt itotena, 

labs anal a in h/tigu n a dosah sabdapravrttayah j 
Vrttisandhyahgasaniranibhah samharo yah kaveh kila il 
anydnyasyaniih'ulyena sambhuaiva samutthitaik | 
jhatityeva rasa yatra vyajyante hladibhir gunaih il 

We know nothing about the treatment of Laksana by the other 
guru of Abhinava, namely, Bhattenduraja. It appears, therefore, 
that Bhatta Tauta-, and not Bhattenduraja is referred to by 
Abhinava here. 

15. Here, the term vaicilrya may have two meanings— 
(l) manifoldness and (2) charmingness. Abhinavagupta apparently 
uses it in the first sense when, following his upadhyaya , he 
understands the Laksanas to be factors that serve to multi ply 
three of the four Alamkaras of Bharata into many. But when 
we go through his remarks in connection with the individual 
Lak^ai^as it appears that he has accepted the second meaning too. 
While explaining the technical Laksana, Gupakirtana, he says : 
lahsanani hi alamharan api ci tray anti. Here, Abhinava is taking 
ci tray anti to mean beautify (as his use of the word apt would 
imply)* Now, if the Lak§aina is to be £a vyaiarlra or poetic 
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fagaechati. taiha hi guManumda-ndmna laksamna yogat 
prammsapama , atisaya — namno (a V ’timyoktilp mcmora~ 
thalrfnjenapmsti(ta~pra&amsU, m i thy adit ya rcmnjeuTi palm u~ 
till ( p. 308). 

Now although such peculiar views, namely- that (1) the 
Laksana is identical with kavyabandha instead of being 
one of its beautifying factors and that (2) its presence 
accounts for the multiplication or charmingness ( vakiirya ) 
of the Alamkaras may not strictly fit in with the treat- 
ment of Bharata where there is a clear tendency for embel- 
lishing the kavyabandha as much by the Laksanas 1 0 as by 

expression, it itself stands in need of extraneous decoration and 
as such it cannot be taken to beautify the Alamkara. Either 
it must not be looked upon as kavya-Sarira or, if it should, it must 
cease to be a beautifying factor. Abhinava would probably 
justify himself by saying that an object, which has an exquisite 
grace of its own, may serve to cast into the background even the 
beauty of its decorating factor. In that sense Laksana may be 
said to beautify even the Alamkara. In this connection we may 
remember the well-known lines of the Kumarasambhava ; 

anyo nyaiobh aj an an ad babhuva j 

s ad heir an o hhusanabhusvabhavah |j (i, 42 cd.) 

Where Parvati’s necklace and her breasts have been taken to 
beautify each other. 

16. When Bharata explicitly said that kavyabandha should 
be endowed with 36 Laksanas {satlrimiallaksananvi tah XVI, 169, 
Ch. T,) it appears strange how it can be identified with that poetic 
factor. It should be noted, in this connection, that after we had 
studied Abhinavagupta's treatment of Bharata’s Laksanas and 
written out this chapter of our work, we had the kind privilege of 
discussing it with Prof. S. P. Bhattacharyya in order to be fortified 
in our finding. He then closely studied the individual Laksanas 
of Bharata and told us that Bharata’s Laksana might well be taken 
as an ‘elastic Poetic Principle* which, like Kuntaka's Vakiokti, 
includes, within its wide scope, other poetic elements. He 
expressed his willingness to write a separate paper on Bharata’s 
Laksanas, where he would maintain Abhinavagupta’s position 
that Bharata’s Laksana is much more than a poetic element like 
Guna and Alamkara. We are eagerly waiting to see an independent 
paper from the learned pen of the venerable professor. 
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the Alamkaras and the Gunas and where many of the 
AlamkSras mentioned under the name of Abhinava’s 
ttpadkyaya are conspicuous by their absence, they un- 
doubtedly carry some amount of historical importance 
since they tend to show the relationship of Abhinava’s 
Laksana with the theory’' of Vakrokti and to determine 
the chronology of Kuntaka and Abinava as well as the 
ultimate source upon which both of them are probably 
drawing. Considering all the remarks of Abhinava 
quoted above, one would form some definite idea of 
the characteristics of Laksana. They are : 

(1) Laksanas are essential in kavya : other poetic 
elements stand subordinate to them. 

(2) The scope of Laksana is as wide as kavyabcmdha 
or poetic expression in general. 

(3) Alamkaras augment the beauty of the kavya- 
bandha , hence of the Laksanas. 

(4) Laksana has got a natural grace of its own 
due to the peculiarity of the poet’s individual power by 
reason of which it serves to make poetry acceptable 
even without further embellishments and in absence of 
which poetry becomes flat and vapid and consequently 
unworthy of the name of it. 

(5) The presence of Laksanas adds to the charm 
of the Alaihkaras i.e, Laksana is also a beautifying 
factor of Alamkara. 

Now, in the wide range of Abhinava’s Laksana, one is 
naturally inclined to read the comprehensive character 
of Kuntaka’s Vakrokti. Secondly, the peculiarity of 
the poet’s skill involved in the natural grace of Abhinava’s 
Laksana or lavyabandha has its counter-part in the 
vaidagdhyabhangl of Kuntaka. And lastly, the capacity, 
which Abhinava’s Laksana possesses for giving a poignant, 
effect to the charm of the Alamkaras, clearly reminds 
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one of Bhfimaha’s Yakrokti which lies at the basis of 
all Alamkaras ( ko’lamkUro’naya vina — Bhamaha, ii. 85d.) 
•Moreover, Abhmavals quotation of Bh&inahafs line saim 
sarcaiva vakroktir anayartho vihharyate ( p. 289, op.eit. ) 
in support of his description of Bkarata's Laksana and 
his explicit use of the terms gumpha , bhardti , kavi- 
ryapara etc. ( so well-known in Kimtaka ) adequately 
testify to the fact that Abhinava was thoroughly acquain- 
ted with the theories and principles of either K untaka 
himself or some earlier theorist who formulated the 
same line of opinion. Now, amongst the earlier theorists, 
we know that only Bhamaha expounded a theory of 
Yakrokti as the basis of all Alamkaras but it may be 
easily seen that his conception of Vakrokti was not so 
mature or developed as could be utilised by Abhinava 
in connection with his treatment of Bharata's Laksanas. 
The terms and expressions used by Abhinava are 
undoubtedly those of Kimtaka and this makes it highly 
probable that the Vakrokti jxvita appeared earlier than 
the Abhinavabharatl and Abhinava quite consciously 
identified ( Bharata's ) Laksana with Kimtaka’s 
Vakrokti. When, in ascertaining the date of Kuntaka, 
Dr. A. Sankaran noted the similarities in Abhinava's 
works and Kuntaka's Vakroktijivita (p. 119. Some 
Aspects of Literary Criticism) and remarked (p. 120) 
“probably the Yakrokti-jivita appeared late in the life 
of Abhinava,” he probably did not go into the details 
of Abhinava’s treatment of Laksana. The truth, however, 
seems to be that Abhinava utilised portions of the 
treatment of Kuntaka but did not quote him anywhere 
by name because he was not much earlier than himself 
and the views expounded by him had not, still then (and 
in fact never), been established in the Sastra. Dr. 
Sankaran rightly observes that though the Vakrokti- 
jivita “put forward a different theory, it did not demand 
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serious consideration from a greater thinker like Abliinava 
because it recognised adequately the importance of Dhvani 

and Rasa in poetry. ” ( ihid)> Another probable 

conclusion is that both Abliinava and Kuntaka are drawing 
upon one and the same source and this is the Kavyakau- 
tuka of Bhatta Tauta whose work is unfortunately lost 
to us but whose views are quoted by later writers like 
Oandidasa ( °dipika, p. 7 ), Ksemendra ( Kar. 35 
Aueityavicaracarcea ), Hemaeanclra ( pp. 3 and 316 
K avy anus asana ) and Rucaka ( p. 13, 1. 23. Vyakti- 
vivekavyafehya). 

It is clear from their remarks that Bhatta Tauta 
emphasised the individual power of the poet in the 
composition of poetry ( tasya karma snirtam kar yam) 
and certainly he was the first to note this fact and 
Kuntaka only derived it from him. Now, the close 
similarities between the character of Abhinava's 
( interpretation of Bharata's ) Laksana on the one hand 
and Kuntaka ; s Vakrokti on the other make it probable 
that both of these theorists are indebted to Bhatta Tauta 
for the formulation of the theories of Laksana and 
Vakrokti, in both of which kaviryapara plays the most 
important part. Kuntaka appears to have been inspired 
by the teaching of Tauta which he critically combined with 
the views of Bhamaha in order to expound his theory of 
Vakrokti. Abliinava naturally subscribed to his guru's 
views on Laksana and did not mind borrowing the 
expressions and terms of a theorist who humbly accepted 
one of the main teachings of Abhinava's venerable guru 
although he used it for a different purpose, namely, the 
formulation of atheory which deviated from the beaten 
tracks of the Sastra. By utilising the treatment of 
Kuntaka, he has indirectly glorified his own guru Tauta, 
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THE GUN A DOOTRINE IN 
BHARATA. 

The general theoretical position of Guna in Bharata’s 
scheme of Dramaturgy has been already determined. 
We have seen that this element theoretically constitutes, 
just like Laksana and AlamkSra, the beauty of the 
language in which dramatic characters speak, justifying 
thereby its inclusion under the vacikabhinaya. It has, 
at the same time, been suggested that Bharata\s Gunas 
(as well as other embellishing elements of drama) have 
nothing peculiar in them so as to make their presence 
impossible in poetry. With this assumption we now 
proceed to examine, with the help of available materials, 
the Guna Doctrine in Bharata's NatyasSstra. 

It is somewhat remarkable that no writer of the pre- 
dhvani schools, with the exception of Vamana, offers a 
general definition of Guna. All these early writers have 
thought it sufficient to mention the different Gunas as 
undefined excellences of poetry, assign a place to them in 
their systems and merely describe and classify various 
kinds of such excellences. 

Of VamainVs predecessors, Bharata, as we have 
already noted in the previous chapter, makes the Gunas 
( along with Dosas and Alamkaras ) theoretically 
subordinate to Rasa not directly but only through an 
indirect association (parampara - sambandka ) . His Dosas, 
however, unlike those of Yamana and others, constitute 
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positive entities 1 and the Gunas are described as the 
negations of these Dosas 2 , In this connection, it may 
be noted that each of the Gunas of Bharata is not, in fact 
the opposite of a corresponding Dosa although Gunas 
like his Madhurya (XVI, 98, K. M. T.) and Slista (XVI, 
94, K. M. T.) may be construed in some of their aspects, 
as the opposites of Dosas like Ekartha (XVI, 88, K. M. T,) 
and Arthahma (XVI, 86, K. M* T.). Perhaps it is not 
meant that each of the Gunas should be strictly regarded 


1. Jacobi is probably right in remarking that the Dosas have 
been treated as positive entities from the commonsense point of 
view, for it is easier to find out a fault and grasp its function, 
while an excellence is more conveniently apprehended by consider- 
ing it as a negation of an easily understood fault. ( Sb» der 
preuss, Akad„ xxiv, 1922, p. 223 referred to in S. K. De, 
Sanskrit Poetics. VoL II, p. 14) 

2. The K. M. text, after mentioning and defining the Dosas 
(XV It 84-90 ) reads : guna viparyayad esam madhury audarya - 
laksanah (XVI, 91 c-d). The reading has the sanction of Abhinava- 
gupta, but what should be the exact meaning of the term viparyaya 
here ? If viparyaya is to mean ‘opposite’, it is difficult to see why 
Madhurya and Audarya only should be specifically mentioned here 
leaving all other Gunas. The Ch. text reads : ela eva viparyasta 
gwyah kavyesu klrtitah (XVII, 9$c-d). From Abhinava's comments 
it appears that we should understand by the term viparyaya 
negation i. e. absence or ‘non-existence’ and not ‘opposite*, 
Abhinava distinctly remarks etad-dosa-vighala eva guyio bh avail t - 
yarthafa* h'tm-visesanair iiyaha mcidkurya udarye lak$ane^a?ikau 
yesam , It is probable, therefore, that Madhurya and Audarya are 
mentioned to restrict the scope of the Gunas, It should not be 
understood that wherever these Dosas are absent, there exist 
Gunas. guipa viparyayat etc,, means that Gurms must keep clear 
of these blemishes and they must be restricted to that special set 
of ten viz, Madhurya, Audarya etc,, which has been enumerated 
here. When viparyaya is taken to mean 'opposite* the names 
Madhurya and Audarya are not necessary ; when it means afyhava 
they have a significance, 
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as an opposite of an already defined Dosa, For in that ease 
it would have been enough if the definition of a Dosa were 
given, and there would have been no need for defining the 
corresponding Guna separately, as the Guna could be 
easily deduced from the Dosa defined. It may be 
suggested that each Guna is to be regarded as the 
opposite of some Dosa or other, and not necessarily of 
those alone which are defined. Thus, it is possible to 
imagine a set of ten Gunas, corresponding to the ten 
Dosas,. and these may or may not correspond to the ten 
Gunas formally enumerated by him. This, perhaps, finds 
a parallel in the two sets of Dosas and viparymjm 
respectively, hinted at by Dandin and explicitly stated by 
Bhoja’% one of which constitutes the formally defined 
Dosas and the other constitutes the viparyayas of the 
defined excellences. But since Bharata has not given us 
any slightest suggestion to that effect it does not appear to 
be wise to take recourse to an ingenious way of conceiving 
an imaginary set of Dosas or of Gunas simply to ascribe 
the meaning ‘opposite* to the word viparyaya as some of 
the later writers have done. It will, therefore, be more 
reasonable if we agree with Abhinava that viparyaya 
should mean vighata Le. absence or nonexistence. From 
Abhinava*s remarks 4 in connection with Bharata’s descrip- 
tion of the Do*sas it is clear that poetry, in Abhinava's 
opinion, satisfies its definition, even without further 
embellishments, provided it be marked by a conspicuous 


, 3. Sarasvati-kay-ihabkaraipa, p. 24, The second set of Do§as 
which are the opposites of corresponding Gunas has been termed 
arliimat ( gwpanam dHyate yatra Ue§adinam viparyayah ). 
Prakasavarsa also follows this procedure. Kasar$avalamkara, a 
work of the last-named writer, was published (in Vol. V, No. 1 
of the I. H. Q. ) by Pandit V. Yenkutarama Sarma. 

4. etaddosavihinam etc. quoted above on p, 2. Ch. /. 
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presence of Easas, free from the faults mentioned 
before, and it succeeds in giving pleasure to the reader. 

It may be asked that since the Dosas, as the very 
name suggests, constitute factors which should be 
carefully avoided, how is it that they have been treated by 
Bharata in a context which deals exclusively with those 
elements that go to enhance poetic beauty ? The reason is 
not far to seek. We have only to remember that the 
Dosas in Bharata's work precede in context the Gunas ; 
it is enjoined at the outset that the composition should 
be £ faultless ; , so that the reader may stand on a standard 
basis and prepare himself for the appreciation of poetic 
excellences that are described immediately afterwards. The 
post-dhvani writers, too, suggest in more than one place 
that absence of fault itself is a great merit . 5 The 
Kamadhenu states that it is admitted on all hands that 
the Dosas have a deterring effect on poetry, but how can 
they be avoided unless their nature has been fully under- 
stood ? 6 It is also necessary to remember in this connection 
that later writers like Bhoja, Prakasavarsa and others 
have divided Gunas into three classes, of which one deals 
especially with Dosas that have ceased to be such on 
account of their not marring the poetic effect under special 
circumstances. With reference to such Dosas Govinda 


5. anyo guno'stu va ma stu mahan nirdosata gtmah ( Kesava- 
misra's Alamkara-sekhara, ii, 1. p 14) 

apadosataiva vignqasya guttah ( Kavyapradipa, introduction to 
to VII, 1, p. 168). 

6. saundaryasya g n n alamhara-ghatiia- carutvasya aksepah 
svaslhanat pracyavanam tasya hetaroas lathavidha dosah kavina 
jnatavya ityan&na dosa-jnanasyava§ya-karlavyalokfa t iesam 
ajnane parity agahn ana h phalasya duriabhatvTid iti bhavah. 

Commentary on Vamana’s introduction to 11/i/i, 11 . 4-6, 
P* 39 )- 
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and Visvanatha, however, use the term Guna by vpaeam 
( i. e. secondarily ) 7 ; but in their opinion such Gunas do 
not fall under the category of the technical excellences. 
It will thus be clear that theorists of all ages have dealt 
with Dosas and Gunas side by side, and have even 
tried to establish a relation between the two elements ; and 
readers and aspiring poets had to study both carefully, so 
that the one might be avoided and the other utilised. 

The early writers on Poetics apparently regard Dosas 
and Gunas as absolute entities, — that is, they are taken by 
themselves, and riot in relation to Rasa as attributes or 
absence of attributes, conducing to its development or 
non-development. Although some of these writers take 
Guna as dosabhava and others consider Dosa to be 
gunabhavc i, they all agree in this that both these elements 
constitute entities which can remain independent of any 
other constituent element of poetry. The term viparyaya 
which almost all of these early writers use in connection 
with Gunas and Dosas, has puzzled commentators and 
scholars. Our task, however, will be simplified if we take 
the word to mean abhava , anyathabhava or vaiparltya 
according to the tenour and treatment of the writer who 
uses the term. 

As has been already said above, it would be an useless 
attempt to find in the specific Gunas of Bharata always 
a direct opposite of the faults previously mentioned by 
him ; for while presenting, in a few cases, the opposite 
of some of the aspects of the Dosas, his Gunas have often 
been given independent definitions. These definitions are, 
however, not always easy to grasp. Bharata's text itself 
is uncertain, and as is generally characteristic with an 

7 . dosasyapi. . , k vacil iu bhak/o & u 7t avyavah tv ah ( Kavyapra - 
dlfta, p. 35 2 * Introduction to vii, //). See also Sah ityadarpana, 
vrtti under Kat , 5 %. pi^Sj, /; 

4 
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early theoriser, his treatment is often unsystematic and 
confused. The later sources which now exist to enlighten 
us as to the views of Bbarata seem to have lost the spirit 
of Bharata’s treatment. As for instance, Abhinavagupta, 
on principle, reads the views of Vamana into the Gunas 
of Bharata. He has tried systematically to attribute to 
Bharata/s treatment the twofold character of each of 
Vamana's Gunas, both as a sahda-gnna and as an artha- 
guna. It is possible that Abhinava thinks that Vamana 
deduces Ms two classes of Gunas, relating to sabda and 
artha , from Bharata’s composite definitions which, in his 
opinion, give indication of this twofold aspect in each 
Guna. Both Hemacandra and Manikyacandra, again, who 
criticise the Gima-Doctrines of Pre-dhvani writers 
adhering, in the main, to the views of Mammata, seem, 
in spite of minor differences, to have drawn upon one 
ultimate source which cannot now be traced. Their 
words and expressions coincide verbatim in many 
places. Both refer to the views of Bharata in 
connection with each of the Gunas of Vamana 
and Dandin. They do not always quote Bharata but 
often summarise his views 8 . In their attempt to trace 
the development of the Concept of Guna, Hemacandra 
and Manikyacandra apparently indicate that Vamana 
establishes his own view by a criticism of Bharata^ 


8. So long as we had to depend entirely on the K M, text 
of this chapter of the Natyasastra, the views of Bharata on 
some of the Gunas, as referred to by Manikyacandra and 
Hemacandra, appeared strange and could not be reconciled with 
the readings of the only available text. The definitions of 
Bharata’ s Samata, Samadhi, Ojas, Arthavyakti and Udarata 
as presented by Manikyacandra and Hemacandra are different 
from those found in the K, M. text. The recent publication of 
the text in Chowkhamba, Benares Series, has thrown further light 
on these points and made most of their remarks intelligible. 
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treatment, and that Vamana himself has sometimes 0 been 
similarly criticised by Dandin. Thus Abhinava, on one 
hand, and Hemacandra and Manikyaeandra, on the other, 
seem to liavc viewed differently the relation between 
Bharata and Yamuna, inasmuch as in Abhinava, the two 
theorists are made to represent identical views about the 
Gunas, while in Hemacandra and Manikyaeandra, Yam ana 
is supposed to criticise and oppose Bharata in establish- 
ing his own system, sometimes to prepare the way for 
Dandin. In the latter case, however, we are confronted 
with chronological difficulties, for here we have to accept 
the position that Dandin came after Yam ana . 1 0 


9. While discussing the development of the Gunas SamSdhi, 
Arthavyakti and Kanti, Hemacandra and Manikyaeandra appear 
to hold that Dandin established his definitions of these Gunas by 
overthrowing those of Vamana. Thus, Hemacandra remarks 
(commentary on Kavyanusasana, pp. 197-98) : 

a? thasya gunaniara-samadhattUi samadhir iti bkaratah , . . .so yam 

a it S ay 0 k ti - vese sa iti vamanlyah. tasmad arohavarohahamah samadhih 

tadidam guruAagh u-sancayayor anydnyaniai anam iti dandi, 

tasmad a nya- dharmasya nyatra samadhanat samadhih . 

Similarly, Manikyaeandra remarks ( 'sarhketa, p. 193 ) in 
connection with the Guna, Kanti : 

itolramanah — pritikrt k ant am Hi bharata k. mddhuryam evedam . 

tasmad avjjvayain keintir iti vamanah ojasi aujjvalyatas ( Hem- 

candra reads ojdpi aztjjva.yajogat) tar hi kantih. . t asm at lokasimanati- 
ht amah kaniir iti dandt. 

We shall see later on that the character of the Gunas ascribed 
here to the treatment of Vamana and Dandin really correspond to 
the definitions given by these 'theorists. 

10. In fact, those two theorists do not at all care for the 
chronological relationship between Vamana and Dandin. In 
connection with their remarks on the Guna Samata, however, they 
appear to observe the order all right viz, Bharata— Dandin — 
Vamana (°samketa, p. 192 and Kavyanusasana, com. p. 197). 
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But a perusal of the texts of Dandiu and Vamana does 
not convince us that each criticised* on principle, the views 
of liis predecessors. In some places, these later writers and 
commentators have the habit of reading their own views 
into the works of older theorists like Vamana and Dandin. 
We shall try to make this clear as we go on with Bharata’s 
Gimas and the treatment they received at the hands of 
theorists who came after him. 

W e have already said that Bharata describes Griinas as 
negations or absence, or more accurately the avoidance of 
Dosas. 

He enumerates the Gunas thus : 

slesah prasad ah scmiata samadJdr 
madharyam ojah pada-saidximanjrun i 
arthasya ea ryaJdir udarata ea 
kantis ea Meyasya guna daSaife 11 11 

( XVII, 96, Oh. T.) 

We propose to consider, in detail, Bharata's conception 
of each of these Gunas along with the comments made by 
later writers : 

I. SLESA is defined in a twofold way in two separate 
verses: (i) The Guna consists essentially of stem or 
coalescence, and involves a coalescence (Hist at a) of words 
connected with one another (sambaddhft^ 

through the collection of meanings desired by the poet 
(vpsitejm'tha-jatena). (iil This naturally well-knit 
(seatah mpratibaddham) coalescence is in appearance 

II. The K. M. text reads kavyartha-guna dasaile . This 
does not seem to be the right reading, for the definitions show 
that they cannot be regarded merely as arika-gunas , unless 
we separate kavyartha and take it as “the sense of poetry”, 
which phrasing is really redundant. Our reading here (havyasya 
guiiah) has the sanction of the Abhinavabh^rati, 
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clear (sphutam smbkdvatah) but is to be comprehended 
by means of a subtle discernment (vicam-gglmmm .) 1 2 . 

Abliinavagupta explains the first of these verses as : 
kavisauiutpreksitayd paraspara-sa m hartdha yd yojanmjd 
sampatmam yad ipsitam artha-jatcim , feuopalaksitusyur- 
thasya iipapadyanmnrmja upapadya md natal m^d gimah 
slesah. For illustration, Abhinava takes the same verse 
as has been^ given by Vamana to illustrate his own 
artha-gima Slesa. In explaining this illustrative verse 
{drstcaikdsmi^amsthite pmjatame ),* 3 Abhinava remarks : 
aim manorathatito’py eka - kala-nJayika - yugala - hr day a 
gmhana-laksa narthas taihopapadito yenasmnhhMm 

naspadam na bhamti , tena kiiMlo’py ay am kramo na 
hrdaye uhmzatvam bhajaie : majjati hrdaye yalah 
sarvasyetL The last part of the remark seems to follow 
and explain Vamana III, 2, 4, where the artha-guna Slesa 
has been defined as ghatand slesah with the remark : 
krama-kautilydn ulbanatvopapatti-yogo ghatand , where 
the idea of upapatti or upapadyamunatu —suitability as 
Abhinava puts it ) of many ideas occur. Again, by 
Bharata’s supraiibaddha Abinava is reminded of Vamana’s 
mhda-guna Slesa which has been defined { iii, 1, 10 ) as 

12. ipsitenartha-jatena sambaddhanuparamparam J 
slistata yd pad an am hi Slesa ity abhidhiyate H 
mcdra-gahanam yat syat sphutam caiva svabhiivatah | 
svatah supratibaddham caUisiam tat pariklrtitam || 

(K. M. T., xvi, 93-P4). 

The Cb. Text (XVII, 97) reads viedrya grahayam vrtyd in the 
first quarter and svatah supratibaiidhaS ca in the third quarter 
of the second verse, SupratibandhaS ca is a doubtful reading. For 
vicar agahanam Abhinava appears to note an alternative reading, 
which the printed texts do not give : vicar opmatam , which he 
explains as vakra (rh) ghatamanam vetyarthah. In the Ch. text 
the order of the above two verses has been interchanged, 

13. This well-known verse is found in some versions of 
the Am^rusataka. 
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mmrnatvam ; for Abhinava expressly remarks : tad era 
masrmjam negate, the mmrnata being, in his opinion, the 
effect of sandhi and the use of anuprUm . Vamana explains 
masniatva as: yasmin sat i hahuny api padamjekavad 
hhasante ; Abhinava echoes this and says : padanam 
slistata panispamm„Mtmbaddha-ha ndhanataya anekam 
eka~padmn iva hhati A* Thus, Abhinava attempts to 
approximate the twoford definition of Slesa given by 
Bharata to the artha— and sabda-guna Slesa defined 
respectively by Vamana. Without holding that the 
approximation is in every respect justifiable, we may 
say that in the two definitions of Slesa given by Bharata 
it is not impossible to distinguish with Abhinava two 
aspects of the Guna relating respectively to sabda and 
artha , — the one consisting essentially of a more smooth 
arrangement or coalescence of words, and the other 
emphasising the well-knit diction w r hich makes a suitable 
meaning clear on the surface by a commingling of ideas. 

Hemacandra ( p. 196 ) and Manikyacandra ( p. 191 ), 
however, take only one aspect of BharataA treatment 
remarking : srabhJava-spastam vicaragahanam vacah 
slistam iti bharata Ip* It is evident that while reprodu- 
cing Bharata's views, they leave out, the idea of 
Vamana’s sabda-gnna which, Abhinavagupta thinks, is 
involved in the expressions slistatU and supratihaddha 
mentioned in Bharata*s definition above. They represent 
Vamana as rejecting Bharata’s definition on the ground 
that the qualification vieara-gahana is mere dexterity 
in the use of expression ( so as to hint ) at a recondite 
sense and so it is not an excellence of diction. 15 It 

14. This passage in the commentary is corrupt. 

15^ vicara-gahanam gabhiraHham abhidh a n Tibh i dheya+vyava - 
haravaidagdhiyam % na iu £ umpha-dharmah, gumphadharma hi 
gunah . tasman mas ryalvam §lesah , -.*.,««#// vamanah (Osarfiheta, 

p- 191 ). 
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Is for this reason, they hold, that Varnana characterised 
Slssa as masppatva or smoothness. We may note that 
even Varnana: s definition was, according to Manikyaean- 
dra, rejected by Dandin, as being unsatisfactory. 

IT. PR AS AD A. Of this excellence Bharata gives 
only one definition, but apparently it has reference both to 
kibda and to artha . It consists 10 of a clearness through 
which the sense, which is not directly stated, appears from 
the word used 17 from the relation of the easily understood 
word and sense 18 . 

Abhinavagupta, however, regards Rharata’s Prasada 
as equivalent to Vam ana's artha- gunct of the same 
name, for he remarks : so’rtho vaimaly&Srayo’pi vaimar 
lyarn updcar&h The artha cannot itself be varmalya ; 
the qualification is used in a metaphorical sense. 
This certainly corresponds to Vamana's artha-gtnia 


16. athanukto buhdatr yatra Sab dad arihah pratiyaie \ 
sukha-Sahdarlha-samyogat prasadah parihlrtyale j) 

( XVI, 95, K« M. T. ). 

apy.mukto bud hair yatra Sabdd rtho va pratiyaie J 
sukka-Sabdartha-sambodhUt prasadah parihlrtyaU |) 

( XVII, 99, Ch, T.) 

17. We accept the reading Sahdad atthah of the K. M, text 
instead of Sabdo'rtko vZ of the Cb„ text, although the latter is 
supported by the explanation of Manikyacandra and Hemacandra. 
Our reading appears to have been accepted by Abhinava, 

1 3- We accept the emended reading sukha-sabdartha samyogat 
(K. M. T.). The actual reading mukka for sukha is apparently a 
mislection, as Abhinavagupta's reading as well as the Ch. text, on 
this point, makes it clear. Abhinava explains : sukhayati na 
prayatnam apeksate yah Sabdarthah. Jocobi proposes to read 
mukhya and thinks that Bharata * 5 prasada corresponds to Dandin's 
Samadhi ; but this is hardly justifiable. See Sanskrit Poetics, ii, 
P- 15-1“ 3i- 
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Prasada, which has been defined as artha-vai malycim 1 0 . 
(id, 2, 3), 

Mamkyacandra and Hemaeandra, however remark : 
vihlaikia-vacya-vcicaka-yogat anuktayor apt sabhurthayoh 
praiipaffih prasacla iti hharatah (Kavyanusasana. com. 
p. 196), to which Manikyacandra farther adds : prasiddha - 
rtha-padata iti bhamh , pada-purvika tad-arthmiagatir 
iti sabdarihayor gralmiam (°samketa, p. 190). In this 
connection Hemaeandra cites, anonymously from the 
Klcaka- vadha 2 °, the illustration 

yctsytdmr ati-gamhhlra -jalada-pratimam galam I 
sa rah karotu nihsaugam udayam prati mahgalam » 

Here, the qualifying words yasya jglada-prcutima etc. 
are so well-known (prasiddhartha -pada ) that they at 
once make! it clear that Siva is here meant. Hence he 
remarks : seyam visesanadkarU insesyanam nidify, for 
here we have a mention of the visesya Siva by the 
very qualifying riSesana itself, vix. yasya jalada - 
pratima. 

III. SAMATA or evenness, consisting of expressions 
which are not redundant or difficult to understand and 
which do not contain an excess of ewrna-padas 2 1 , 
Vamana explains ciirna-pada as adlrgha-samasci and 
anuddhaia-pada (vrtti under i, 3, 24) — short compounds 
and soft vocables ; while Bharata defines it as : 

19. Abhinava, as usual, approximates this definition also to 

Vamana’s §abdaguna Prasada, remarking; — ata eva iaithi - 

lyMma $ahda — gunah prasadah , but our manuscript is so corrupt 
here that it is difficult to follow what arguments lead to this 
conclusion. 

20. Ed. S. K. De, i. 3. 

21 . naticurna-padair yukta na ca vyarlhabhidhayibhih | 
na durbociha Cats ca krta samatvat samata mala |! 

( K. M. T. ; XVI, 96 ) 
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anihaddha-pada-ediandm faihd eemiyatfikqaram i 
arthdpeksdksarasyutam jueyam eunja-pa<iam bad hath i 

(XVIII, 51, K. M, T.) 

which also emphasises a composition of short com- 
pounds and the use of letters depending on nothing but 
the sense. 

Abhinava makes Bharata s Samata equivalent to the 
mbda-gum Samata of Vamana, remarking : kthdanam 

samatvat samata dl / gha-saniaso’ fyarrta-sanmsas ea 

ri samata, tadviparyayena samata npakrania-marga - 
parUydga-rupefo yukfam hhavatL This is an approximation 
to VamamAs sal da- g aria Samata defined as margabheda 
(iii, 1, 11) and explained as yena marge nopakra mas tasy - 
atyagah . Then again, Abhinava seems to read durbodhan- 
abhidhtanaisea in place of na durbodha taisca krta of the 
K. M. text, and attempts to find in Bha ratals Samata 
the idea of Vamana's artha-guna Samata as well. 
Commenting on vyarthabh idhdyibhih in Bharata’s 
definition, he remarks : nisprayojamm artham yd 
bhidadhati sabddnam na fvetad vaimalyam Hi prasadena 
nirastam etat . Therefore he proceeds to explain, 
referring to the next pcuta of the definitive verse : na hi 
sarvatfm ni spray ojanatci , api tu sad. api prayojanam 
dnrhodham , fad aha durbodha ( nabhidha ) nair 21 * Hi 
After this he goes on to say: abhidhlyate asmai 
ityabhidhdnam prayojanam,, In this connection, 
Abhinava cites the verse eyti ta - mmanasah kundah 


2i a, It appears that the scribe has left out three letters, 
namely, na t bhi and dha from the actual reading of Abhinava here. 
Judging from the pratlka of words commented upon there is left 
no room for doubt that the original text had the two words 
durbodhana and abhidhima. The only possible combination of 
these two words gives the reading durbodhanabhidhanaih which 
is to be connected with padaih in the first foot of the verse. 

5 
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puspodgamssmlasa dnmia malaymnarutak sarpantlme 
etc. quoted by Vamana (vrfcti under hi, 2, 5) with the 
comment that here ( in the second foot ) there is some 
amount of vaisamya as involved in t p rakramabheda . 
This verse is a description of rtu- sandhi , and as such 
the mention of malaya-manit , which belongs peculiarly 
to the spring, is out of harmony in the context. 
Yet its mention is not absolutely redundant since it 
helps to awaken vipralambha srngara. Abhinava 
goes on remarking : kiniu prakaranam spkutam na 
pusnaUti visamata . This (particularly the word spkutam) 
explains the term durbodhanaih or durbodhaih in 
Bharata’s definition. The prcikrama-bheda here , can be 
avoided, as Vamana himself shows, if we replace the 
second foot of the verse by manasi ca giram badhnantlme 
kiranti na kokilak and then the verse would be an 
instance oi avadsamya or Samata as an artha-guna. 

Hcmacandra (p. 197) and Manikyacandra (p. 192), 
however, read : parasparavibhusano git n alamka t rig ram a h 
samam iti bharatah , which corresponds to Bharata’s 
definition of Samata as found in the Ch. text 22 . 
They indicate that Dandin rejects this definition on the 
ground that Gunas and Alamkaras, which are themselves 
bhinnadMkarana , cannot adorn each other 23 . This is 
certainly not the view of Dandin, but the commentators 


22 any o’ nya-sad? Sam yatra tatha hyanyo ’nya-bh usay>am j 

alamkara-gnyM caiva samasat samata yath'a II (XVII ; i go) 

Samasat is -to be- preferred to the reading samatvat of the»K« 
text. 

Obviously the reading yatha is a mislection here. It should 
he maia as in the K. M. text. A definition ending in yatha is 
always followed by an illustration of it. 

23 . bhinnadhara guyalainkarah katham anyonyam bhusayeyur 
iti daitdl . • slesayamaka-citrayi bhuryanuprasMca prastula-guy tin . 
mgrhtycmti* i asm ad bandhe$vavi$amafit samam ( Q samlceta, p. 192), 
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read ' their own view here in accepting • the AlamkSras 
as related to the Imvya-sanm and the «Gunas to 
kuvijatman. In Dandin’s work, however, these entities 
are not hhimiMhara, since they both adorn the 
kavyei-kirlm . 

IV. SAMADHI consists in the presence of that 
peculiar or distinguishing embellishment of sense * which? is 
understood by men of critical discernment 24 . Abhinava- 
gupta remarks in this connection : ycmjUrthasya 
abhiyiiktaih praUbhmiatisayavddbhir li&so’pwrmh 
svollikhita upalabhyate sa smnahita-mrinah-sampMya^ 
visesatvad ortho msistah samadhih. This explanation 
closely follows Vam ana’s vrtti : samadhi - M irmadvut 
samadhih (iii, 2, 6) in connection with the definition of 
Samadhi as an artha~guna. In the fourth foot of 
Bharata’s verse on Samadhi, Abhinava i*eads pariklrtitah 
and not parikiriyate. He remarks samadld-sabdasya 
ydrthah parihara -laksanas tena yak pariklrtitah paritah 
samantad akrantya ucearane ( ? ) sampannah sa ca 
samadhih . a hr an ty occur ane aroMvarohakrama eva. 
This explanation ardMvar0}ta*-krama, depending on 
ucccirana, is meant to make the definition correspond to 
Vam ana’s Sahdaguna samadhi defined as arohavarohakra- 
mail (III, i, 13). 

Hemacandra (p. 197) and Manikyaeandra (p. 191) 
explain Bharata’s definition of this Gnna simply as ; 
arthasya gwidrdara-samMh&nat samadhih : but the texts 
of the Natya-sastra which we at, present possess do not 
lend support to this definition 2 5 . Of course it is somehow 

24. abhiyuktair viiesas tu yd 'rthasyaivopalahhy ate | 
tena earthen a sampannah samadhih parikiriyate {{ 

(XVI, 97, K. M. T.) 

25. Hemacandra and Manikyacandra's explanation speaks of 
superimposition (samadhana) of some special or distinguishing 
quality on the sense, and really corresponds to Dandin’s Samadhi, 
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possible to arrive at this position - from the definition • of 
Samadhi given in the K. M. text , because the apprehension 
of the charms of metaphorical expressions is possible only 
for intelligent people. But this is far-fetched and it 
cannot be taken in any way as the direct summarisation 
of any of the definitions found in the printed texts. 
Hemacandra and Manikycandra think that Vamana does 
not accept the definition of Bharata as referred to by 
them, since it is nothing but a special case of Atisayokti 
(so' yam aMSayokti-visesah . fasmad drohamrok akraruah 
samudhi r iti vamanah — °samketa, p. 192 )’ 

V. MA.DHURYA consists of sweetness, where a 
sentence heard many times or repeated again and again 
does not produce weariness or disgust. 2 .* The text of 
Abhiiiava's commentary cm this passage is corrupt in 


which consists of the transference of the qualities or actions of 
one thing to another, that is, metaphorical expression generally. 
Dr. S. K. De (Sanskrit Poetics Vol. H, p. i 6) was apparently 
relying on the commentaries of Manikyacandra and Hemacandra 
when he took Bharata’s Samadhi to be ''superimposition of some- 
thing special or distinguishing in the sense”. The Ch. text reads 
the definition as : 

upamasviyahistUnam (?) arthanam yatnatas tatha j 

praptanain cati-samyogah samadhih parikirtyate || {XVII, ioi) 

which is certainly a corrupt text and does not give us any 
solution here. Should we understand that the expression 
atisamyoga here implies superimposition ? And does the first foot 
read upamasviva hist an am ? In. that case Hemacandra and 
Manikyacandra’s definition may somehow be deduced from the 
one in Ch. text. 

26. bahuso y at krtam kavyam ufctam ma’pi punah punah ) 
nodvejayati tasmaddhi tan madhuryam ndahrtam || 

(XVI, 98. K. M. T.) 

bahu§o yacchrut am * vakyam uktam vapi punah punah j 
nodvejayati yasmaddhi tan madhuryam iti smrtam |{ 

(xvii’xo^ch/iy) 
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many places, but it is clear that he reads srntnm for 
krtam and vahymn for kavyam of the K. M. text 
This reading is supported by the Ch. text, as well as 
by the remarks of Hemacandra and Manik y aeandra on 
this point. It is clear that Abhinavagupta liere, as else- 
where, reads the views of Vain ana into Eharata and 
presents Madhurya from two views-points, viz, as a 
Sahda-guna and as an artha-gima. He remarks ; yad 
yasmaddhetor vakyam Sriitam mm&iya- viparyayayor (?) 
aspadam na bhavati tan madhuryam dragkiyas 7 mrnase 
tau (^mmsaya-riparyayau) avmyam bharata iti tad- 
viraha era madhuryam sabda-gimah. This is undoub- 
tedly an elucidation of Vamana's prthak-padaim ( hi, 1, 
20 ) which has been explained in the vrtti as sarruisa- 
dairghya- rdvrtti. In Abhinava’s opinion, Bharata *s 
Madhurya is also an artha-guna consisting of ukti- 
vcdeitrya, , as defined by Vamana. Thus : punah punar 

apy iiktam arthajcitam yad yasmtiddhetor avagahamna 

vairasyena (?) ...tad vaeana- vaicitrya tmaka/m nmdhuryatn 

artha-gunah vacariantarabhMJzeyatayd hi sa evartha 

vieitro bhavati A 7 

Hemacandra (p. 198) and Mfmikyacandra (p. 189) 
think that the definition given by Bharata is too wide, 
for it would include even the harsh utterances of a 
beloved person which do not produce disgust. It is for 
this, in their opinion, that Vamana defines the mbda-gima 
as prthak-padutva , which too has been later on discarded 
as too narrow a definition. 2 s 

27. The text of the commentary is extremely corrupt and 

incorrect here. Perhaps Abhinava meant to explain it thus 

yasmaddhetor avagahanena vairasyena na yojayati. 

28 . bahudha Srutam api yad anudvejakam vacas tanmadhuram 
iti bharatohtam tu laksanam priya-)ana-ruk$ak$araksepa~vacane'pi 
iulyatvTid ativyapakam. prthakpadatvam tu madhuryam va?nanok- 
t#m avyapakam. $ amuse' pi madhuryasya drsteh. 

i^saniketa. p, i 8 q). 
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VI. OJAS ; (i) Strength, where ^ the ■ composition 
is characterised by the .use of varied, ■ striking and 
dignified compound words, having letters agreeable to one 
another. 29 { K. M. T ). (ii) This excellence occurs 
where there is richness of word and its sense and where 
a low or censured object becomes an object of exalta- 
tion. 30 ( Oh. T ). 

Abhinava accepts the first definition, reading sdnitrd - 
for the. obviously corrupt sa tu svaraih of the K. M. 
text, and explaining sanuraga as yatra varnair varnari - 
taram apeksyaie tatra samvragatvam. He takes the 
example quoted by Vamana (under iii,T, 5) to illustrate 
Ojas as a sahda-gima (vilulitamalmranda mcmjarlr 
nartayanti) and remarks in this connection: atraraiti 
sabdo nda sabdam sva^mHvdyctpekmie, c.etad eva gadhat - 
vam ncyate. But if the reading is altered to vihtUta- 
madlmdham manjanr lolayanii , it would be no instance of 
gcujhahandkaiva , since the letters dhu arid lo are by them- 
selves guru ; hence they are jatyapeUsa or dependent on 
themselves, and unlike the letters ra and na in * the former 
reading they have no sdmimgatva or Ojas. Abhinava 
further remarks ; nibiMvayavatayaiva samdsena sarnkse- 
perm yuhtani padani yatrUrtlm-bhuyan (?) Hi samksepo 

numartJia-gima ojak xkcim cipi vastu udarair baJmbhik 

padair upanibadkyate visfaratmakani apyojo’rtha-gunah . 

29 . samasmadhhir mvidhair vicitraiS ca padair yutani I 
sa tu svarair udarais ca tad ojah par ikirty ate || 

(XVI, 99). 

30 . avagilavihino l pi syad udattavabhavakah } 
yatra 'sab d.arlha~ samp aitis tad ojah pnrihiriitam || 

(XVII, 103). 

The first line is probably currupt. From the remarks of 
Hemacandra and Manikyacandra (though Mantkyacandra’s text 
itself is a bit currupt here) the reading would apparently, be ayagltq 
pi hind pi. 
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This explanation of the terms- smnma and . visMra 
is certainly after Yamamds remark in connection with 
the ariha-gmta Ojas defined as urilmmja prandhih 
(iii, 2, 2) and it agrees, with the memorial verse which 
Vamana quotes : — 

padarthe vakya-mcanam vdkydrthe ca padabhidha i 
praudMr vijdsa-samdsau ca sahhiprmjaivmn asya tu » 

(vrtti under ill, 2, 2) 

Hemacandra and Manikyacandra accept the definition 
of Bharatais Ojas found in the Ch. text. Hemacandra 
paraphrases the verse thus : avagttasya Mnasya i d 
vastimah sabdarfha-sampada yad iidMfatvam nmneanti 
kavayas tad oja iti bharatah (pp. 194-95), In other words, 
this excellence consists in imparting loftiness to an 
object which is low or treated with contempt ; that is, 
glorification of the inglorious. They criticise It remarking 
that this cannot be a special excellence, since even the 
depreciation of a noble object may equally constitute a 
case of Ojas, and Manikyacandra distinctly remarks ; 
ahlnanavc^ltasydpakarsane7iaiijmo 9 pi gunasya prdptelp In 
this connexion Hemacandra refers 81 to the view of 
Mahgala, who is reported to have criticised Bharata's 
Ojas to the same effect. He also remarks 32 , under the 
name of Dandin, that poets have got three sorts of liberty 
in their treatment of a subject. Sometimes they extol 
an insignificant object, sometimes they depreciate an 


31 , anwvagatasya (**’ gltaiya ) ahinasya va vastunafa iabdar* 
ihayor arthasampada yad anudMtat'vain nisincanti kavayas 
tarhi tad anojah syad iti mangalah { Kavyanuiasana , com, 

p.195), 

32 . kamnam ahhidheyam prati trayafy panthanah, ete nyunam 
utkarsanti , adki/cam apakarsanti, y at hart ham vastu khyapayanii. 
tat katham insayam gur^a iti da% 4 i, tasmat samasabhltyasivam oja{u 
{ibid) 
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elevated character, and in other cases they see the thing 
as it is (with the poets* eye) and describe its true nature. 
Hence, he says, such a characteristic would not constitute 
a special Guna in DandiiPs opinion. 

VIL SAUKUMARYA consists of an agreeable sense 
which results from agreeably employed words and from 
well-connected euphonic combinations 3 3 . Abhinava, 
as usual, equates this with Vamana*s Saukumarya, both 
as a sahda-gmm and as an artha-gima. The phrase 
suMm-prayojya kibda brings in the idea of Dandinhs 
anisthu rUksara^rayatfi- (i, 69) and of Vamana's ajara - 
fhatra (iii, 1, 21). Again, the apdrusya (iii, 2, 11) of 
Vamana, which consists chiefly of the avoidance of 
disagreeable or inauspicious statements, is said to be 
implied in Bharata’s mkiimarartha or agreeable 
sense. 

Manikyacandra (p. 193) and Hemacanclra (p. 198) 
still see a difference between the characteristics of this 
Guna as set forth by Bharata and Vamana, for they 
remark : mkhorSabdUriham mlmmmmn iti hharatah , 
suliha-sabdam cm iti tu vamana) It is needless to add 
that they have not correctly presented the views of 
Vamana, each of whose Gunas clearly possesses a two- 
fold character. 

VIII. ARTHAVYAKTL Explicitness, (i) in which 
the meaning is apprehended as soon as the word is 


33. sukha-prayojyairyac chabdair yuhtam su^listasandhibhih l 
suhumarartha-samyuktam saukumaryam tad ucyate it 

(Ch. T. XVII, w 4 % 

This reading is accepted by Abhinavagupta. The K. M. text 
reads (XVI, ioo) mukhya-prayojyair yacchandaih (?) or miikhya - 
prayojyaU chandohhih as a more correct alternative reading in the 
footnote. . > 
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employed 34 ; (ii) which describes the nature of things 
as they appear in the world by means of well-known 
predicates 35 . It is clear that the first of these definitions 
corresponds to V amaiia’s ■ sabdci-guna Arfchavyakti 
(III, 1, 23) which is explained by him. as jhafityavtha- 
pra tipaUl-hei u t va, while the second would approximate 
to his artha-gima of the same name (iii, 2, 13) which 
has been defined as vastu-sruhha m-sph utaira. The 
K. M. text here is obviously corrupt Abhinava reads ; 
supra^iddlmbhiditayiitu 3 5:1 in place of suprasiddha dim- 
tuna iu, which latter is unintelligible. This phrase 
he explains as supradddham abkidMnmi abhidha-v yaparo 
yasyam kavyadmyciyam sa arthavyaktih sabda-gunaL 
In his opinion, this excellence occurs where the expressed 
sense, containing well-known and well-understood 
predicates, prevails, and therefore it is a sahda-gima . 
Abhinava considers it also as an artha-gwia ; but his 
remarks in this connection are not sufficiently clear. 
The verse prsthem saiiltfia-mlmla-ecfimdsu cchadmukm etc., 
which he cites as an illustration, is taken from Varnana 
where it is given as an example of vastu-s vabfi&va - 
sphutatva , L e, of his artha-guna Arthavyakti. 


34 . yasyarthdnupravesena manasa parikalpyate | 
anantaram prayogasya sa rthavyaktir udahrta it 

(XVII, xo f, Ch. T). 

The text is defective as the verse is wanting in the object of 
the verb parikalpyate . Should we read the first foot as yasyartho * 
nupravesena ? It then gives some sense. 

35. suprasiddha dhTituna tu (?) loka-karma-myavasthita \ 
ya kriya kriyate kavye sa J rthavyaktir udahrta \\ 

■ (XVI, iox, K. M. T.). 
Should not loka~karma be loka~d karma f 
35a. Abhinava’s reading is metrically defective. Could it be 
read as suprasiddhabhidhana tu f 
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Ilemacandra (p. 199) and Manikyacandra ' (p. 192), 
•however, attribute quite a different definition to Bharata, 
remarking : yamnimt a-tatha-$ihito i pi tatha-sihila evat 
ilmh prafihhat! sdrtJuwyaldir guna iti bharafahd 5h 
They consider that this Guna is only a special aspect of 
Bharata’s Prasada and that Yamana’s school rejected 
the above definition for that reason. 

• IX. UDARA or UBATTA. (i) An exaltedness 
which is marked by superhuman and other varied feelings 
and by the erotic (Srhgara) and the marvellous {adbh.it la . ) 3 0 
(ii) An excellence which characterises a composition 
by the presence of diversified or charming sense 
{eitrcirthmh) and of well-spoken words ( suktaih ), which 
have more than one particular sense and which are 
marked by elegance ( sausthava^samyutaih .). 37 

Abhinavagupta, who accepts the first definition, 
explains the excellence thus : yatra mmmsocitmi apt 
divyataya, akartmadi-yiildam api srhgUrena , avisrnaya - 
sthUnam apy adbhiitena yuldahi varmjate tad-gatmr vd 
•\ inblicivamibl lavadibki h, tad udaram, tatra audaryam 


35b. Prof. S. P. Bhattacharyya kindly suggested to me 
that' the definition of Arthavyakti attributed to Bharata by 
Manikyacandra and Hemacandra comes directly from the defini- 
tion given in the Oh. text if an ant ar am in the third foot of that 
text (fn. 34) is read as arthantaram . The definition in the Ch. 
text would then mean ;• — c 'Arthavyakti consists in the positing 
of a sense different from that actually attaching to the words 
thereof through a fancied mental ( as opposed to verbal ) 
function.” 

36. divya-bhava-parltani yacchihgaradbhiita-'yojitam j 
amha~bha'ua-samyuktam udaram tat praHrtitam || 

1 (XVI, 102, K. M. T.) 

37. a 7 i ekarth advises air yai suktaih. sail st h ava-sathyu tat h j 
• upetam atbcitrarthaih ud attain tac ca klrtyate [j 

(XVII, io6, Ch. TJ 
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artha-gunalu In other words, the excellence consists in 
describing what is not divine 'as divine, what is not mar- 
vellous as marvellous, what is hardly tender as full of erotic 
sentiment, either by the delineation of these sentiments 
of the erotic and the marvellous or by the vibhavas 
and anubhavas thereof. This, he goes on to say, 
has been called agmmyatva by others (etad eva 
cagramyatvam any air uktam) and explains agmmyatva 
as follows : gramyam hi vastu yathastldtam > ayojita- 
raemm-visesam prasiMhi~m&tra-pramU%ffln negate , tato f 
nyad agrmnyam. In his opinion, therefore, this aspect 
of Udara, corresponds to Vamana’s arfha-guria Udarata, 
which the latter defines as agmmyatva ( iii, 2, 12). 
Abhinava. means, perhaps, as his citation of Vainamds 
illustration on this point shews, that what is grarnya or 
vulgar must not be entertained in poetry. The illustra- 
tive verse from Varna na (vrtti under iii, % 12.) tram 
evamsaundarya sa ea niemitaydm paridtah etc. is free 
from vulgar effects, which have been removed by a 
careful depiction of suitable feelings and sentiments in 
a dignified manner. It is interesting to note, however, 
that the reference to feelings and sentiments in this Gunn 
of Bharata approximates it partly to Vamana*s artha-guna 
Kanti. “The implication of adhhuta rasa ” as Dr. De 
points out 38 “and the characteristic that it deals with 
divya-bhava indicate probably certain utkarsavan dharma , 
causing wonder, such as Bandings Udara 50 would 
contain.” The use of the expression amka-hhiwu- 
samyukta leads Abhinava further, by a great deal of 
forced interpretation, to read the idea of Vamana’s 
sabda-gnna Udarata ( vikaiatva — iii, 1, 22 ) into Bharata’s 
definition, remarking : Ultra hi tulya-jMa-spiga-lirigadi- 


38. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, p. 18. (fn. 38). 

39. Kavyadarsa, i, 76-77. yV;-,: V ; : 
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hhedena iithamhhuto mrtaJrt-smimmmh, bharate tad 
iilctam rikatatvam navlmdydmanatvam tti . 

Hemacandra (p. 199) Mamkyaeandra (p. 192) remark 
with reference to Bharata’s Udara : baJmhldh suksmais 
ea visemih mmctam udTmim iti bharatah , which is some- 
what akin to the second Udara of Danclin as well as to the 
definition given above from the Ch. text, with the difference 
that they apparently read sTiksmaih for suktaih of the 
printed (Ch,) text. They think that Vam ana’s school 
rejects this definition of Bharata on the ground that it 
does not constitute a special Guna ; it is only an ulleic - 
ha can arthah or a meaning of a descriptive or allusive 
nature. ( idlekhavmi ayam arthah katham guna it 
ramamyah — (Kavyanusasana. com. p. 199). 

X. KANTI or loveliness which delights the mind and 
the ear, or which is realised by the meaning conveyed by 
graceful gestures 10 {Iliad/). 

Abhinava apparently accepts this reading of the K. M. 
text and explains llladi as lUddi-cesia : but the reading 
in the Ch. text 1 1 is somewhat different. According to this 
latter text, the Guna Kanti would consist of a composition 
of words {kd/dadmndha) which, by its special device 
(prayogena ) , appeals to the mind and the car and causes 
calmness or limpidity (praseida-j anaka ) . Abhinavagupta 
thinks that the delight is the outcome of the conspicuous 
presence of Rasas like the erotic, and as such Bharata’s 


40. yan manah-svotra-visayam ahladayati hinduvat J 
III adya rth opapa n n a in va tain kantiin kavayo vidiih li 

(XVI, 103, K. M. T.) 

41. yo m a n assrotra- v 1 say a h prasada -j a n ako bhavet j 
sabda-bandhah prayogena sa kanta iti bhanyate H 

(XVII, 107, Ch. T. ). 

The reading §abda-bandho in the printed text is evidently 
incorrect since it shows a faulty sandhi,* 
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definition corresponds to that of Yfunamds artha-gmm 
Kanti, which is defined as dlptarasatmm (Hi, 2, 14). 
Abhinava too clearly remarks— dtpkdmm iii yaruL 
Abhina va, moreover, thinks that this Guna also corres- 
ponds to Yamamds kihda-gttna Kanti, which is defined 
as brilliancy or aujjvahja (iii, 1, .25) without which a 
composition would be merely reproductive and stale 
{ yadahhave purcma-echayetyueyate ~ ' vrtti on the above ). 

Hemacandra ( p. 200 ) and Manikyacandra ( p. 193) 
think that Yamana does not accept the definition given 
by Bharata because the Guna Mfidhurya too has been 
defined as pleasing the ear and the mind. Hence, in 
their opinion, Yamana defines Kanti differently . * 2 

It will be seen from this enumeration of Eharatn’s 
Gunas, both by themselves and with reference to the 
interpretation of later writers, that in spite of the 
attempts made by Abhinavagupta and others, a great 
deal of obscurity still remains, and it is difficult to 
understand what Bharata sometimes means exactly by 
a particular Guna. 4 * 3 The conception is often not very 
definite, and individual Gunas are not kept strictly apart 
from one another or saved from overlapping. Nor is 
his enumeration exhaustive and his distinctions convincing. 
It would be perhaps too much to expect such strictly, 
accurate theoretical definition and classification in an 
early writer like Bharata. On such definitions and 
classifications even later writers have not always been 
clear and consistent, and wide divergence of opinion 


42, sroiramanah-prltikrt bantam iii bharatah. madhuryam 
evedam . t as mad aujjvalyam JcUntir iti vamanah {Osamketa, 

p. 193) 

43, The obscurity is partly due to the uncertain nature of the 
text and partly to the inchoate conceptions natural to an early 
tfieoriser on the subject. 
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has prevailed over the question in the history of Sanskrit 

poetics. One need not he surprised, therefore, " that 

Bhara ta:’s Gunas, even if they agree in nomenclature 

and sometimes in substance, do not really correspond to 

those of his immediate successors. Nevertheless, with 

the exception of Bhamaha, the scheme of ten Gunas, 

outlined by Bharata, is conventionally, adhered to by all 

later writers, until we come to the Dhvani school ; and 

in some cases even the conception of his Guna is 

substantially accepted. For instance, Bharat a’s definition 
/ 

of Slesa in the two verses may be said to be present in 
some form or other in the twofold character of V amaruds 
Guna of the same name. The fundamental principle 
involved in his Prasada Guna appears to be a permanent 
contribution of Bharata to the later theory of poetics . 
The exuberance of compound words which constitutes 
an important aspect of Bharata's Ojas has not only been 
substantially accepted by the pre-dhvani writers like 
Bhamaha and Dandin but also figures prominently in 
the ojogumpha of post-dhvani writers like Mammata 
(K. p. Sutra 100. p. 485) and Visvanatha (Sahitya-darpana, 
liar. 010, ch. YIII, p. 514). And lastly, it may be safely 
assumed that the principal character of Bharata’s 
Saukiimarya appear in Dandin and Vamana in a modified 
but developed form. 

It would also be clear from the above detailed 
consideration of Bharata’s Gunas that Abhinava attempts 
throughout to approximate Bharata’s Gunas to those of 
V amana, and consequently splits . up each of Bharata's 
Gunas into a sabda-gima and an artha-guncL To attain 
this specific end, his interpretation naturally becomes 
strained and far-fetched in more than one place. When- 
ever he thinks it difficult to make out the point he 
wants to emphasise from Bharata/s text, he unhesitatingly 
modifies or interprets the reading of The text so as to 
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get his point somehow established. As illustrations of 
Bharata’s Gunas Abhioava ; selects exactly the same 
verses as are given by Vamana for tin* same purpose, 
and explains them in the light of V fun muds definitions 
and interpretation. Judging from such cases,, it. would 
be evident that Abhinava’s peculiar treatment of Biiarata s 
Gunas would not very materially help the critical reader 
in the way of comprehending the original views of 
Biiarata himself. 

Although it is not possible to accept Abhinava’s 
system of splitting up each of Bliarata’s Gunas into a 
sahda-gitna and an artha-guna, corresponding to those 
of Varna n a, it would not be wrong to hold that Vamana 
might have received the hint of his twofold classification 
of the Gunas from Bharata’s treatment. While Bharata’s 
texts, as we have it now, would not allow us to infer 
that the division of the Gunas into mbda-gmm and 
wrtha-yuna was noteworthy, yet the dual concept was 
not entirely unknown to him as is evident from his 
unambiguous treatment of particular Gunas. Taking 
his definitions as they stand in both, the editions 
of his text mainly used by us, it would seem that 
most of Bharata’s Gunas are of the nature of 
what Vamana would call arffiu-guna, while some 
of them can be well interpreted as comprehend- 
ing aspects of ktbda-gtma as well. Thus, some 
of his Gunas refer to sahda, some to artha , 
while others to both these factors. If we depend 
upon the Kavya-mala text, Bharata’s Slesa, Samata and 
Sukumarata seem to possess a twofold function on the 
very face of the definitions given, and cannot in any way 
be mistaken. This could not have been lost on Vamana, 
who perhaps developed the ideas further, probably in 
accordance with a tradition obtaining in his Rlti school 
and divided systematically each of his Gunas into that of 
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mhda and arlha respectively. As a result of such an 
elaborate procedure, he had to give a thoroughly new 
shape to all the Gamas of Bharata, which, though out- 
wardly the same in name and number, received new and 
different connotations at his hand and are in reality 
doubled in number. 

With, this assumption and restriction there would be 
no difficulty in accepting generally the view represented 
by Manikyacandra and Hemacandra that the successors 
of Bharata established their own definitions by scrutinizing 
and improving upon Bharata’s conception of the Gunas, 
but treating them in connection with the later theory of 
Rati, of which there is no trace in Bharata’s work. At 
the same time, we must not be led away by every detail 
of the views represented by Manikyacandra and Hema- 
candra, for these are often extremely coloured by the ideas 
of the post-dli vani period ; and some of the opinions that 
they pass under EharataAs name in their works are not 
to be found in the texts of Bharata which we now 


possess. 



CHAPTER IV 


BH AM A HA’S TREATMENT OF RITI 
AND GUNA 

Bhamaha is the* earliest-known writer on Poetics 
proper whose work has come down to us. The 
activities of the Poetic theorists during the period which 
intervened between Bimrata and Bhamaha are unfortu- 
nately hidden from us. No definite information is 
available about the writers and their works during this 
period, but from stray references in the earliest extant 
literature 1 it can be inferred that the period saw the 
growth of Sanskrit Poetics as an independent technical 
discipline. To Bhamaha belongs the credit of bringing to 
a definite focus the tentative speculations of a period 
of the Sastra of which we know nothing. We have 
seen that Bharata belonged to the Rasa school of 
Dramaturgy and his treatment of the elements Guna, 
Alamkara, etc. was only incidental, occupying a 
very insignificant portion of his huge work. Bhamaha, 
on the other hand, who was an avowed exponent of 
the Alamkara system, devoted the “whole of his work to a 
comparatively systematic elaboration of Poetic embellish- 
ments which themselves formed the principal object of his 
study as could be expected from the very name of the 
work-— Kavy alamkara. 

i. e. g. Bhamaha’s reference to a discussion about the 
comparative merits of the Gau^a and Vaidarbha Kavy as to which 
we shall presently turn and also to some previous writers and 
works — Medhavin (ii, 40) and others (i, 33 ; ii, 19 ; ii, 45 ; ii 47 ; 
ii, 58 ; iii, 8, iii, 10). 
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He does not appear to attach much importance to the 
elements Guna and Riti. To him the Alamkaras under 
the general name Vakrokti (a striking mode of speech) 
constitute the essence of poetry. He nowhere uses the 
term guna in his work except in connection with the 
poetic figure Bhavika (ed. Trivedi, iii, 52) which, as in the 
Kavyadarm of Dandin (ii, 363-65), has been described as 
prabandha- visayam gunam , where the term guna does not 
seem to be restricted to the technical poetic excellence 
that we are dealing with but refers in a wider sense, to 
poetic beauty in general. 2 * * 

In the beginning of the second chapter of his Kavya- 
lamkara, Bhamaha enumerates three entities ra., 
Madhurya, Ojas and Prasada, which are the names 
assigned to some of the Gnnas of Bharata and of other 
pre-dhvani writers and which constitute the only three 
Gunas accepted by the Dhvani and post-dhvani theorists. 
But unlike Dandin, Yamana and others, Bhamaha does 
not treat them in connection with what we call Rftis 
(called by him Kavyas ), such as Gaudfya and Vaidarbhad 
Thus, he does not think that particular Gunas constitute 
the characteristics of particular classes of havyas (namely 
Gauda and Yaidarbha) but holds that these three entities 
should be present in good imvya generally. So his Gunas 
are absolute entities bearing no relation to any other 
poetic element. 

So far as his conception of the Ritis is concerned, he 
does not appear to entertain any theoretic distinction 
between the one type and the other. He refers to the 
views of some earlier theorists, unknown to us, who meant 
to imply some distinction of manner and treatment 


2 . The question has been fully dealt with in S. K. De’s article 

on ‘Bhamaha’s views on Guna' in the Pathak Commemoration 

Volume (pp. 353— 35 8 )* 
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between the Gaudiya and Vaidarbha Ifmjm 3 but Ills 
remarks make it clear that he himself does not place much 
importance upon those alleged differences 551 . In brief, 
the Gaudiya and Vaidarbha classes of poetry as such 
are considered by him to be neither superior nor inferior 
to each other. The most important factor in terms of 
which he is inclined to judge poetic beauty is a striking 
mode of speech together with a cleverness of ideas* 
which forms the character of his Vakrokti, the fundamental 
principle of all AJamkaras in his theory of poetry. And 
if that is existing in the Gaudiya poetry, he has no 
objection to accept it in preference to the Vaidarbha. 
In his opinion, that type of Vaidarbha, which although 
clear ( prmminwn ), smooth (rjii) and soft (i kornalam ), 
is neither rich in ideas (a$it$tUriham) nor possessed of 
Vakrokti ( avakrokti ), does not deserve any high amount of 
estimation simply on account of its being agreeable to 


3. For instance, he mentions a class of wise men who used to 
regard the Vaidaibha kind of poetry as being superior to the other 
(implying of course the Gaudiya kind) even though the latter 
might have an elegance of meaning. He says : 

vaidarbham anyad astlti manyante sudhiyo’pare j 
tad eva ca kUa jyayah tad art ham api naparam if 

(Kavyaiamkara, i, 31). 

3a. gaudlyam idam etat lu vaidarbham iti kirn prthak } 
gatanugatika~nyayan nanakhyeyam amedhasam n 

ibid, i, 32. 

4, vakrabhidheya-sahdoHir ista vacant alainkrtiJi ! ibid, i, 
36c-d. We shall explain on (in ch. VII, B) the full import and 
application of Vakrokti as implied by Bhamaha and Kuntaka, 
Here we shall just remember that Vakrokti which literally means 
‘crooked speech’ consists of some peculiar and charming way of 
expression deviated from a matter-of-fact speech. Abhinavagupta 
too explains the above couplet thus : §abdasya hi vakrata 
abhidheyasya ca vakrata iokottlrnena rupen avast hanam (°locana, 
p. 208. 10). 
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t}ie oar (keralam Sruti-pesalam). On the other hand, 
even the Gaudlya (which Bhamaha’s predecessors 
presumably seemed to disparage) is regarded by him 
as the better class of poetry 5 6 if it is endowed with 
Alamkara ( alamkaravai ), is free from vulgarity and 
inconsistency {agrarnyam, auakulam) and possesses proper 
and mature ideas (ny ay yarn, arthyam ). In fact, these 
constitute, according to Bhamaha, the characteristics of 
good poetry and if the Gaudlya contains them there is no 
need of reckoning Vaidarbha as a separate class of 
composition. 

Bhfimaha's remarks in connection with the Gunas 
are very cautious because he presents the views on the 
(so-called) Gunas of previous writers but scrupulously 
refrains from giving his own in the matter. He says 
that there are some who want to apply long compounds 
in Ojas (as in Dandin i, 80) whereas those who wish 
to achieve Madhiirya (sweetness) and Prasada (lucidity) 
do not use many compound words 0 . The Prasada appears 
to be equivalent to Bharata’s Guna of the same name 
inasmuch as the sentence conveying the same should be, 


5. apustartham avakroidi prasannam rju komalam { 

bhinnam jneyam ivedam ta hevalam $ruti-pe§alam \\ 
alamkUramd agramyam arthyam nyayyam analmlam | 
gaudiyam apt sadhiyo vaidarbham iti nanyatha || 

Kavyalamkara, i, 34-35. 
We accept the reading jneyam in place of gey am (in the third 
pada of the first verse) as suggested by S. P. Bhattacharyya in 
his article on '.‘The Gaudi Riti in 'theory and Practice’ in I. H. Q t) 
June, 1927, P* 378* 

6. madhuryam abhivanchantah prasadcnn ca sumedhasah } 
samasavanti bhuyamsi na padani prayunjate || 

Kavyalamkara, ii, 1, 

hcid ejo'bh tdh iUantah samasyanfi bahunyapi | 

ibid^ ii, sa-b 
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according to Bhamaha, clear to all, even to women, and 
children. His description of Madhurya (or more strictly 
madhnra kavya) which should be pleasing to the ear 
and free from long compounds 7 , has been rejected by 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupt-a on the ground that 
this definition is not ' applicable to Madhurya exclusively 
since even in Ojas there is nothing to prevent the 
composition from being agreeable to the reader and being 
marked by an absence of compound words 8 . 

We cannot lose sight of one important fact that 
Bhamaha*s brief treatment of the Gunas precedes in 
context the Alaiiikaras or poetic figures and this perhaps 
goes to imply that to Bhamaha these two elements 
are contiguous to each other and co-extensive. In other 
words, Gunas are specific kinds of Alaiiikaras and 
consequently there is no criterion for distinguishing the one 
element from the other. The Gunas*, remarks 
S. F. Bhattaehary ya 9 , “are appreciated inasmuch as they 
form a plank of the alamkaras” and as such they do not 
“form the veritable crucial test of poetry** as they 
have done, being the essential constituents of the all- 
important Riti, in the works of the propounders of the 
Riti school. Bhamaha, belonging as he did to a 
different school of opinion, viz. the Alamkara school, 
hardly assigned any theoretic importance to the elements 

7. sra'uyam nati- samastartham kavyain madhuram isyaie | 

avidwd-anganU'-bala-pratMUrtham prasadavat | 

* ibid, ii, 3. 

8. sravyatvam punar q/aso'pi sadharanam iti (vrtti on D. K. 
ii, 8) The °locana (p. 79. II. 10-13) has on this : nanu 'travyam 
natisamasta-sabdartham madhuram isyatd iti madhuryasya 

laksanam netyaha — Sravyatvam iti ojaso’piti. l yo yah sastram 

(Dhvanyaloka p. 81 under 1>. K. ii, 10) 5 ityatra hi travyatvam 
asamastatvain castyeveti bhavaip, 

9. loc cit t p 3 79. 
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of Rxti and Guna. His casual and half-hearted treatment 
of these poetic elements, in spite of his notice of their 
earlier existence, left an extensive field for the Rlti 
theorists to work upon 10 . 


io. It is true that in the treatment of all pre-dhvani theorists 
poetic beauty has been judged chiefly in terms of the technical 
elements Guna and Alarhkara. At the same time it is interesting 
to note that even some of the Dosas mentioned by them serve, 
under special circumstances, to enhance the poetic effect instead of 
marring it. This particular aspect of Dosa was noticed first by 
Bhamaha and his conception of it was only rudimentary as 
could be naturally expected. He remarks in connection with 
his Ekartha-dosa (IV, 14) that when the same word is repeated 
gaccha i gaccha^go away, go away) under the influence of 
fear, sorrow and jealousy (bhaya-§okabhyasuyaw) as also of delight 
and wonder ( harsa-vismayayor api), it is not said tQ constitute the 
Dosa punarukta ( pimaruktam na tad viduh) or, more strictly, 
Ekartha. This is the only verse devoted by Bhamaha to the 
treatment of the subject under discussion and even here he is 
not clear whether particular circumstances can make a Dosa fit 
to be treated as a positive source of poetic charm. But Bhamaha’ s 
successors found herein a broad hint regarding the non-deterring 
character of Dosa and they carried the scheme further, each in 
his qwn way. . ' v.;.,; > 



CHAPTER V 


DANDIN’S CONCEPTION OF THE GUNAS 
AS RELATED TO THE MARGAS 

By the time when Bhamaha expounded his theory of 
Yakrokti as the basis of all Alamkaras, and probably 
even earlier than that, there appeared a class of writers 
who taught, directly or indirectly, the essential importance 
of Gunas ( as distinct from Alamkaras ) not by themselves 
but as the constituent elements of Rltis, from which 
these writers came to be called the Riti theorists. The 
Rltis were, perhaps, at first regarded as particular classes 
of composition prevalent in or practised by the people 
of particular localities from which they derived their 
individual names. Even in the later history of Sanskrit 
Poetics, when their nature and conception came to be 
modified at the hands of novel theorists, they continued 
to bear the names given to them by the earlier masters. 

Dandin is one of the earliest known writers who treat 
of the Gunas in connection with Riti, although the term 
Riti itself, standardised by V&mana, is never employed 
by him. The professed object of his work 1 is to describe 

i. Our references throughout are to the edition of Ranga- 
carya,with the commentary of Tarunavacaspati and the anonymous 
Hrdayangama commentary ( Madras, 1910 ), unless otherwise 
indicated. The editions of Premchandra Tarkavagisa with his 
own commentary (Calcutta, §aka 1803), a "d of Belvalkar and 
Keddi (with a new Sanskrit commentary and English notes) 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series (1920), as well as Belvalkar’s 
English translation (Poona 1924) have also been consulted. It is 
rarely that Rdhtlingk’s edition has been of use ; its text follows 
generally that of the Calcutta edition. 
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what he calls ‘the body of poetry ami the embellishments 
thereof. 2 3 * These embellishments consist of certain 
external modes of expressions and are covered by the 
general term Alamkara (which is described as kanja- 
Sobhakara dharma . . . , ii, l.a), applicable as much to the 
technical Gunas that form the essence of his postulated 

“ways of speech” ( giram margah i, 40. a. which is 

equivalent to Riti of other writers) as to the so-called 
Alamkaras or poetic figures. Whatever enhances poetic 
beauty (karya-kbha) is its Alamkara, and in this view 
Dandiifs position is not fundamentally different from 
that of Vamana who explains the term Alamkara broadly 
as beauty {saimdarya . . .kavy alamkarasutra-vrtti, i, 1, 2) in 
a noil-technical sense. 

In the first chapter of his work Dandin defines and 
classifies poetry and discusses at some length the special 
characteristics of the two extreme modes of composition 5 


2 . taih Sariranca kavyanam aladnkaras ca darsitah | 

Kavyadarsa, i, io, a~b, 

purva-sastrcini samhrtyaprayogan upalabhya ca j- 
yatha-samarthyam asmabhih kriyate leazya-l aksatiam || 

ibid, i, 2. 

3, In i, 40, Dandin tells us 

asiy anelco giram margah sui smabhed ah par as par am j 
tair a vaidarbha-gaudiyau njarnyete p rasph it tan tar an |{ 

Dajndin is apparently aware of the existence of diverse 'ways 
of speech'. He himself takes up only two of them which possess 
clearly distinctive characteristics and leaves out the rest because 
these latter have, in his opinion, very subtle points of distinction 
and as such they do not deserve any special consideration. It is 
difficult to say what particular theorist or school of opinion is 
being roferred to by Dandin here, J, Novel ( Foundations of 
Indian Poetry, p. 100) surmises that this verse is pointed at 
Bhamaha in whose opinion the Gau^iya and Vaidarbha classes 
of Poetry have nc distinctive features. But P. V. Kane (p. XXXV. 
Introduction to Sahityadarpana) does not admit the very question 
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(Msrga), viz, the- Vaidarbha and the Gauda, explaining 
the application or otherwise of the ten standard excellences 
or Gunas ’which, form.' all the while the criteria for their 
distinction, and giving throughout a preferential treat-men t 
to the Vaidarbha. In the beginning of the second chapter, 
he first offers a general definition of Alarhkara as 
embellishment per se, and then goes on to remark that 
in the previous chapter he has spoken of almnkrhjah in 
connection with the classification of the margas. The 
term alamkriydh in this passage has thus a clear reference 
to the ten standard excellences which he has already 
dealt with as the essence of the Vaidarbha Marga. Next, 
he says that he would now deal with the general* 
{mdharana) Alamkaras, which term obviously refers to 
the poetic figures that he is proceeding to treat of in the 
chapter under discussion. Thus, the Gunas are generally 
laid down as pertaining to the excellent diction and 
therefore risista alamkaras , while the so-called poetic 
figures or Alamkaras in the narrow sense are sadharana , 
because both the Margas abound in such decorations 
as the upama , rupaka etc. Tarn navneaspat i comments 
on this : sobfidkarat ram hi almnkara-Iaksanam, tallak - 
sana-yogdt tepi | —Slesadayo dasa gmid e/p/ | alamkarah 
. . .gttnd alamkdrd era ity dedry dh. 

From this we are not to understand, with P, V. Kane, 
that “DandiiEs work makes no distinction between 

of the priority of Bhamaha over Danqlin. It will, indeed, be a 
fruitless task for us to attempt at finding out what theorist is 
exactly referred to here. Our purpose will, however, be amply 
served if we take note only of the simple fact that the Riti Theory 
had made a tradition of its own even before the time of Dandin 
for this much and nothing more can be definitely said from the 
verse in question. 

4. kascin m a rga~v ibh agarth am uktah pragapy alamkriyah | 
sadharayam alamkara-jatam anyat pradar§yate a it, 3. 

8 
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gunas and alamkaras ” ( Introduction to Sahityadarpana. 
p. CLII. ) for while, to Dandin every Gun a is an 
Alamkara, he nowhere suggests that every Alamkara 
is a Guna. What is meant is not that the Gunas and 
the Alamkaras are identical, but that the embellishments 
like slesa, which are technically called Gunas, form the 
sine qua non of a diction par excellence , which cannot 
go without them ; whereas the figures of speech or 
Alamkaras like iipama , are not the special characteristics 
of a specific diction but they may reside in all kinds of 
diction. From this, we may conclude that so far as a 
good composition is concerned Dandin makes the 
presence of Gunas ( and not of poetic figures ) its absolute 
condition. This is a position approximating that of 
Vamana who, however, commits himself to the clear 
statement that Gunas constitute inseparable attributes 
of poetry, 5 implying thereby that it can do without 
Alamkaras or poetic figures. Thus, when the technical 
excellence and the poetic figure are both termed alamkara 
in a non-technical sense, and yet a technical distinction 
is implied between them as characteristics of a diction, 
we may well hold that Dandin, as S. K. De remarks, 0 
4 practically fore-shadows, if he does not theoretically 
develop, the rigid differentiation of the giina and the 
alamkara of the Rlti school" 

We have seen that Dandin treats of the Gunas in 
connection with his Marga, which is equivalent to Riti, 
and not in relation to Rasa ( as writers on Rasa and 
Dhvani theories do ), the fundamental importance of 
which had not yet been recognised in the theory of poetry . 
Proceeding to describe the distinctive characteristics 
of the two extreme ways of speech ( marga or varf/man ), 
Dandin lays down ;■ ■ . 

5. Kavyalarhkara-sutra-\rttb ill, i, 1-3. 

6 . Sanskrit Poetics, If, p. ic6. 
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slesah prmadah mmaia madJmrymn mkumaratti \ 
(irtha njakii r udMmtvam ojah-kanU-saiimdhinjuh I 
ill imdarbka-murgrtsya prana daSa gunah smridh l 
emm viparyayah prayo drsyate gauda-imrtmam iS 

i, 41-42. 

It will be well to recollect here that Dandin, like 
his predecessors, does not give a general definition of 
Guna. In the beginning of eh, IV of the Madras edition 
of Banding text, Guna has been characterised broadly 
in connection with Dosa by the statement that Bosas 
mar the poetic effect just as Gunas heighten it. 7 In the 
two verses cited above Dandin mentions ten Gunas, 
which follow those of Bharata in their number and 
nomenclature but differ from them in their content. 
They are described as the very ‘life-breath 77 of the 
Vaidarbha Marga. If we accept the term vaidarhha - 
marga to be an vpalakmna , standing for a standard 
good diction, as S. P. Bhattacharyya has suggested, 8 
Bandings position is that the excellences just mentioned 
are essential in any good composition. But the Gauda- 
vartman often (prayah) presents a different aspect, the 
conception of the Gaudas about the essentials of a diction 
being apparently different from that of the Vaidarbhas. 
Some controversy exists over the meaning of the term 
riparyaya in this verse. Those who accept Tarunava- 
caspati 7 s interpretation would take it to mean imparity a 1 

7. dosa vipatlaye te sain gunah sampnttaye yatha. iv p I. c-cL 

This verse is missing in the Calcutta ( Premchandra ) and 

Bombay (Reddi and Belvaikar) editions, as well as in the edition 
of Behtlingk* It is also missing in the Tibetan version (J.R A.S. 
1903, p. 349). As this extra verse is found in the Madras 
edition only, it is better not to deduce any definite conclusion 
therefrom. 

8. The Gaudi Riti in Theory and Practice in June, 

1927. (?• 379. fn - 2). 
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Le* opposition or contrariety, while others, following the 
Hrdayahgama, mean by it anyathatva, is. difference 
or divergence. The ten fixed excellences, m., Slesa etc., 
are said to constitute the essential characteristics of the 
Vaidarbha Marga, but if it is asked what constitutes the 
essential characteristics of the Gauda Marga, we cannot 
reasonably answer that the opposites of these excellences 
( which would really be Dosas or faults ) do it ; i.e. if 
u esam” in i, 42 is taken to refer to the essentials ( pranah ), 
then the term riparymja should mean anyathatva instead 
of vaiparitya. 

The point requires some explanation. If, in this case, 
viparyaya is interpreted to imply ‘the reverse* or “the 
opposite**, the fundamental characteristics of the Gauda 
Marga are relegated to the position of something, like 
Dosas and would correspond to such Dosas as are 
actually defined as Antimat by Bhoja. 9 We cannot, 


g, Sarasvati-kanthabharana ( K. M. edition ) p, 24. In the 
enumeration of this set of negative gu%a- viparyaya -dosas, besides 
technically defined positive Dosas, Bhoja was, perhaps, influenced 
by Vamana’s dictum guna-viparyayatmano dosah ( ii, 1, 1) as well 
as by the treatment of Dandin’s viparyayas . Bhoja’s viparyayas 
mean certainly vaiparitya , since each of a set of nine out of 
twenty-four of his Gunas has, on principle, been shown to have 
a particular Dosa corresponding to it (pp. 24-30), and the Dosas 
which thus arise do not attach themselves to a particular Riti, 
so that by reason of these viparyayas the Gaudi Riti, or for the 
matter of that, ary other Hits does not unnecessarily suffer from 
deficiency, Bhoja, on principle, invents a viparyaya of each of 
the ten Gunas (excepting Samadhi) of Vamana or of Dandin, 
while Dandin names or characterises the viparyayas of only some 
of them, the other Gunas being common to both the Margas. 
Bhoja calls the viparyayas distinct Dosas, and as such they are not 
the characteristics of a particular Riti, whereas * Dandin’s 
Viparyayas are sometimes the characteristics of the Gauda Marga, 
and he does not use the term Dosa in their connection, excepting 
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.however, hold that the Gauda Marga could have been 
defined as something "essentially marked by the opposites 
of the excellences constituting the Vaidarbha, Marga, 
for these would be devoid of all charm and would hardly 
constitute a poetic diction* Dandin presents to us the 
type of the Cauda Marga which is not, really speaking, 
devoid of charm, nor condemned outright. In spite of 
his decided partiality for the Vaidarbha and a mild 
aversion for the Cauda manner, . we are not convinced 
that he meant to deprive the. latter, of the recognition that 
was its due. S, P. Bhattacharyya has already shewn 10 
that even long before the time of Dandin the Gaudl Rlti 
had, side by side with the -widely accepted Vaidarbhl, an 
established tradition of its own, which Dandin himself 
could not ignore. : 

On the other hand, if ■ is taken to mean 

anyatkatm , the utmost we can hold against the 
Gauda Marga is that its standard of a poetical composition 
differs from that prevalent in the very widely recognised 
Vaidarbha ; and that in their attempt to attain that 
standard the propounders of the Gauda diction did not 
mind if they sometimes deviated , from the practice 
prevalent in the other mode 11 . 

The controversy about the exact meaning of viparyaya 
really raises some distinctions but the ultimate conclusion 

once in i,6g. Thus Bhoja\s viparyay as are negative entities, 
being always the exact opposites of some correspondings Gunas, 
whereas Dandin’s viparyay us are partly the characteristics of his 
Gauda Marga, and as such, they constitute positive entities. 

10. Loc. cit, • 

11. Tarunavacaspati, who explains viparyaya as /opposite* 
{i, 42), remarks in connection with i. 88 ; kanti-viparyayam atyukti- 
nUma gunmh gaudabhimatam dar'sayati. This statement confirms 
our point that the Gaudas could not have taken viparyayas as 
positive blemishes since they were supposed to add charm to 
their composition, 
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derivable from the different views is almost the same. 
Thus, we may distinguish three different views : 

(1) The Gaucta Marga generally presents a different 
aspect as regards the essentials of a diction. 
The word esam in this ease would refer to the 
essentials ( prdnah ) and viparyaya would mean 
anyathatva or a different aspect. 

(2) Far-fetchedness, unevenness etc. which are 
themselves the opposites of excellences like 
lucidity (Prasada), evenness (Samata) etc., are 
sometimes noticed as existing in the Gauda 
Marga. The word esam in this case would 
refer to slemcUnam gunanam and viparyaya 
would mean vaiparltya or opposite. 

(3) The conception of the Gaudas regarding the 
excellences of composition generally differs 
from that of the Vaidarbhas. This view may 
be arrived at from the hint given in the 
Hrdayangama, where esam has been taken to 
refer to slesadmam gunanam and viparyaya to 
mean anyathatva . 

All these interpretations, though seemingly divergent so 
far as the terms esam and viparyaya are concerned, lead 
us to some important conclusions on which there appears 
to be general agreement. No one would perhaps deny 
that (i) the ideals of composition differ generally in these 
two types of poetry, i.e, if the Vaidarbha Marga demands 
compactness of structure, clarity of expression, a sense of 
proportion, evenness of syllable-structure etc., the Gaudas 
are satisfied with hyperbole and verbosity, alliteration 
and bombastic expressions, and such other characteristics, 
(ii) In order to attain this standard the Gaudas do not 
care if they have sometimes to have recourse to suit hi ly a, 
vaisamya etc. But it must not be understood on that 
account that looseness, harshness, unevenness of syllable- 
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structure etc., which are deviations from or even opposites 
of qualities like Slesa, Sukumarata and Samata, form the 
inseparable characteristics (pranak ) of the Gauda .Marga, 
as the excellences like Slesa, Prasada etc.* do of the 
V aidarbha Marga. (ill) Far-fetchedness, exaggeration, 
looseness etc., are looked upon as positive 'excellences by 
the Gaudas, who sometimes entertain them in poetry for 
a particular purpose, viz, the achievement of their standard 
of poetry which differs 1 2 fundamentally from that of the 
Vaidarbhas, — the one emphasising the chaste and classical 
manner and the other preferring the fervid and the 
bombastic. That Dan din meant to imply all this will be 
clear as we proceed with his treatment of the individual 
Gunas, which we now propose to take up in detail. 

(1) SLESA. It is found in a composition which is 
free from looseness ( saithilya ), and this looseness 
consists 13 mostly in the use of alpa-prana syllables, i.e. 
syllables containing unaspirated letters which require 
little effort in pronouncing, or more technically, the first 
and third (turn-conjunct) letters of each varga , and the 
semivowels and nasals, the rest being niahaprana - 
syllables 14 . The Vaidarbhas are fond of compactness 

12. The word p 7 'ayas 9 in i, 41 is important in this connection. 
The characteristics of these two types of poetry often differ but 
sometimes they agree. The Gauda Marga sometimes presents 
opposites of and deviations from the excellences prevailing in the 
Vaidarbha, but qualities such as Samaahi, Arthavyakti, Audarya, 
Madhurya and Ojas are more or less common to both the Margas, 
as we shall see hereafter, 

13. Uistam aspfsta-sailhilyam } alpa-pranaksaroitaram K 

Hthilam. ... ... ... ... L 43» a “ c - 

14. ayugma var ga-yamaga yaqaScalpasavah stnriah, quoted by 
BhattojI Diksita, under Panini, viii, 2, 1, On these technical 
terms, see Belvalkar's notes on Kavyadarsa ( Bombay edition ), 
pp. 55 f - 
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of syllabic binding (bandka-gaiirava... i, 44b), which is 
illustrated by examples like malaM-dmna lahghUam 
hhramaraih (L 44 c-d), where though soft syllables like ma 
and la are present, the effect of looseness or saithilya 
has been removed by the use of mahaprana syllables 
and conjunct consonants, and as such the passage 
illustrates the excellence Slesa. A fondness for alliteration 
inclines the Gaudas to accept instead a composition like 
malatlmcda lolalikalila (i, 43. c-d), though it contains 
alpaprana syllables and consequently involves saithilya . 
It is, however, not meant that Saithilya 15 in itself is a 
blemish. From the point of view of the Vaidarbhas 
it may appear so, and Dandin elsewhere says that all-soft 
syllables constitute a blemish of looseness (hand, ha-* 
saithilyardoqo hi darsitah sarvakomale , i, 59). But to 
the Gaudas it is a preferable excellence of diction 
inasmuch as it gives more scope to alliteration. 

* (2) PEAS ADA. It is the excellence which conveys 

a sense which is well-known {pmsiddhartha. . .i, 45, a) and 
easily comprehended (praMti-siibhaga . . i, 45 d). Theorists, 
old and new, define and emphasise this special excellence 
almost in the same way. Too much strain required to 
arrive at a meaning spoils the charm of poetry. The 
illustration given by Dandin is indor indwara-dyiiti 
laksma laksmim ianoti ( i, 45 b-c ), “the moon's spot 
resembling the glow of a blue lotus increases its beauty”. 
Here the words indu, indimra , laksml and laksma are so 
well-known that the expression conveys its sense without 
any effort. Here, as elsewhere, Dandin speaks of the 
characteristics of the Gau&a Marga side by side with 


15 We do not think Saithilya is exactly the opposite of 
SIesa Ja which is an admixture of alpa-prana and mahaprana 
syllables. A composition consisting exclusively of mahaprana 
syllables would constitute the exact opposite of Saithilya , .? 
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the excellence attached to the Vaidarbha. The Gaudas 
who aim at learned expressions prefer even what is not 
conventional (nutiru(]ha) ie \ Since their idea of poetic 
excellence differs from that of the Yaidarbhas they appear 
to hold that poets ean achieve distinction only when they 
have mastered etymologies and vocabularies and can 
use _difficu.lt words and round-about expressions, while 
the Yaidarbhas aim at making their composition lucid 
and easily intelligible to every, reader by the use of well- 
understood expressions. Here we would like to maintain 
that the term vyutpanna is not the name 1 7 of the 
vrpanjaya corresponding to pramrfa, but we follow' the 
Hrdayahgarna in interpreting it as vyutpuummt itl (he Mi), 
L e. by reason of its being learned. The example given 
of the Gauda mode (ariafryarjuuahjttHtua-mdtisxaiiko 
balaksaguh.,.% 46.-c-d) contains difficult expressions, the 
meanings of which are not clear on the surface. Arjuna 
is generally used to denote the third Panda va and it is 
not rUdJta in the sense of white/ : the expressions 
baktkmgu ( white-rayed, i. e. moon ) and amdyarju.ua 
(. aruili-dhamla ) are round-about and unusual. 

(3) SAMATA. It consists in the absence of uneve- 
nness in syllabic structure (handhesminsamani i, 47a) or 
rather in the arrangement of letters ( varna- vi nyam 
i, 47d). There must be an evenness between the beginning 
and ending of a stanza as regards the arrangement of 
letters or syllables, L e, if a passage begins with soft 
vocables it must end similarly. There are three kinds of 
such structure ( bandha ), namely, (i) soft (mrdu) (ii) harsh 
(sphuta) and (Hi) temperate or mixed { maMyama ), 
arising from the grouping together of soft, harsh or mixed 

16. vyutpannam Hi gttudiyair na/i-rudham aplsyaie J i, 46. a-b, 

17. See Sanskrit Poetics, Vot 1 1 , p 101 and also Belvalkar’s 

notes, * , <• 


9 
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letters 38 . The examples of Samata consisting of three 
structures ( handhas ) and that of the uneven structure 
(vciisamya) are given in the two verses : 

kolrilalapa-raealo mam eti malayanilah I 
ucchalaccMhiraceha^ha-nirjjJmi^mbJmhdmnohHitah I 
eandana-pranayodgandkir mando malaya-mariitah i 
spardhaie ruddhamaddhairyyo mrarmna-mtili iani~ 

laih i! 1, 48-49. 

Here each half-verse is supposed to consist of the 
illustration of a particular bandha in the order mentioned 
in i, 47, whereas the latter half of the second verse 
illustrates vaisamya 19 . The Gaudas, we are told, admit 
such compositions (even though they lack uniformity of 
syllable structure) for the sake of richness of ideas and 
Alamkaras ( arthalam ktvra-dambaruii„A, 50b ), which 
being their specific aim, they do not care whether they 
find it in an even or an uneven structure. Tarunavacaspati 
suggests that, even though each half-verse contains an 
example of Samata, the soft (mrdit) and harsh ( sphuta ) 
handhas are not accepted by the Vaidarbhas , for the soft 
structure is devoid of distinction and the harsh one of 
agreeableness. This probably implies that the Gaudas 
would sometimes like the Samata displayed in soft and 
harsh structures, and hence they would not have recourse 
to raisamya as a matter of principle. In certain cases, 

1 8. On the variant reading samam bandhesu visamam 
( Bombay ed, ), see Belvalkar's notes in his edition at p. 45 ff. 

19, Belvalkar and Rahgacarya reasonably suggested that to 
avoid syntactical difficulties these two verses should be taken as 
separate examples of ‘uisamya , whereas “the halves are by them- 
selves examples of Samata.” Thus, we should connect the 
word iti in the beginning of i, 50, with the two previous verses, 
and not with the latter half of the second verse i. e . i, 49 
c-d only. 
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however, they would sacrifice evenness for the sake of 
artha-dambara and akimkUra-dambara 8 °. 

(4) MADHURYA. It consists in the establishment 
of rasa in the word and in the theme 81 (vnei vast any apt 
rasasthiUh , i, 51a-b). S. K. Be has already shown 82 that 
the term rasa as found in Bandings treatment does not 
involve the technical sense in which it is used by the 
Rasa and Dhvani-theorists, but should be taken in the 
non-technical sense of pleasing poetic flavour generally. 
Butin Bandings Madhurya, as S. K. Be further points 
out, 23 the term rasa seems to bear another distinct 
technical connotation which is different from that given 
by the Rasa and Dhvani schools ; and this is implied 
in the special meaning attached by Ban din to the 
rag - rasa and rasln-rasa involved in his Madhurya, the 
former consisting of repetition of sounds belonging to the 
same &ruti (Snityamipram) and the latter connoting 
absence of vulgarity (agrarnyatra) . Tarunavacaspati 
rightly gives them the names of (so bda -rnadhia 'y ya) 
(i, 52) and artha-madJmryya ( i, 62) respectively, sugges- 
ting thereby a two-fold characteristic of this special 
excellence. Bandin himself recognised the two-fold aspect 


20. The terms artha-dambara and alamkUra-darnbara should 
be explained as indicating a partiality for excessive ornamentation 
and for exaggerated conceptions, which latter cannot be strictly 
called ornamentation. The aksara-dambara i, e, §abda-dambara t 
which Rana refers to as a characteristic of the Gamjas, must 
mean a certain leaning towards verbal bombast while artha - 
dambara is not exactly verbal bombast but has an implication of 
what may be called ‘mental bombast/ 

21. or sense (artha, i, 62. ) 

22. Sanskrit Poetics, II, p. 137. fn, 

23. The Theory of Rasa in Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee Silver 
Jubilee Volumes ( Orientalia, Vol. Ill ), p. 212 ff, where the subject 
has been fully treated. 
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of this particular Gama, as will be understood from - his 
remark vibhaktmn iti madkuryam in 1, 68 c, . If is 
noteworthy that he has nowhere else made any distinction 
between a mbda-gmia and an arfha-gana as Vanian a 
has done ; nor like Bharata, does lie expressly state that 
he looked upon any Gunn as relating either to sabda or 
to arfJuL The standard of distinction between a sabda- 
gam and an artha-gima , which the later writers describe 
as Mrayasrayibkclva and which we find first fully esta- 
blished in Vamaua's work 21 ' leads us to judge that some 
of the Gunas of Bharata and Dandin belong to sabda y 
some to artha and others again to both. 

The vag-rasa or &ab(kt~?nMJmrya is said to consist of 
what may be called smtymmprasa This is not allitera- 
tion consisting of repetition of the same or similar 
syllables, but it is the name given to the specific grouping 
of similar sounds 25 (Sruti-samya) which exists in letters 
belonging to the same sthilna or place of utterance and 
effort (e. g. hantha , Mia, danla , etc,), or homogenous 
letters to which Panini 20 gives the name savarna and 
which is defined as tulyasya-prayatm . The example 
given in this connection is em raja yada hdmnlin p raptor 
van hmlmimjxhpriyah (i, 53 b), where the use of s and 
/*, y and /, / and d as well as p and b produces srutyqnu - 
pram It involves an economy of effort in articulation, 
and thereby gives a special pleasure to the Vaidarbhas, 
who avoid, for fear of incurring monotony, mere rarnanu - 
pram or the alliteration consisting of repetition of 

24. Gopendra Tripurahara remarks dearly : Sabdarthag unanam 
naniato bhedabhave* pi §abdarthapn§li'$ci~va§ad asti hhedah. 

{Kamadhenu, p. 84,) 

25. S. K. JDe, Sanskrit Poetics, II, p. 101, fn. 8. The y await a 
is excluded expressly (i, 6r) as being not conductive to Madhurya. 
Dandin treats pf yamaha later on in ch. Ill as a sabdalainhara . 

26. Astadhyayl i, i, 9 (sutra io f Siddhantakaumudi). 
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similar letters , 27 The Gaucjas, however, are fond 
of vamanuprasa displayed in examples 2 * like 

cam mmlrammam blilm fumham pasyaJtad ambarr* 

m/tnmmm manmathakrantam airdayam hauhna 

ufhjaimv (1, 57), 

where the repetition of m, ha, mu, and na in the words 
produce the desired alliteration. Here the Gaudas take? 
special care to see that too many syllables do not intervene 
the repetition of similar letters for that would destroy 
the irnmediateness of the effect. 

Hetnacandra (p. 198) and Mfmikyaeandra (p. 189) 
remark that rag-rasa ( or kihda-madh ary a as Taruna- 
vacaspati calls it ) consists both of srutymmprma and 
varnanuprasa, and as such it appears that Madhurya, 
as a ktbda-gima is admitted in both the Vaidarbha and 
Gauda modes. The only difference is that the character 
of alliteration slightly differs in the two M'argas, the 

27. The respective effects produced by the two kinds of 
anuprasa are described in i, 52 and i, 55 , When within any group 
of vocables is experienced a similarity of sounds, juxtaposition of 
words ( pidasatti ) exhibiting that kind of similarity apparently 
produces the specific kind of alliteration called srutyanuprasa , 
which involves an economy of effort due to a restriction to the 
same sihana of articulation. The mrnavrtti, on the other hand, 
is contiguity {adurata) which awakens latent impressions from the 
immediately earlier cognition of the same sound produced by the 
same letters ( pTtrvanubhapa-samskara-bodhitn) . Here also there 
is an economy of effort, but since one and the same letter is 
repeated the economy is supposed to decline into a weariness, 
caused by the employment in the same way of the same organs of 
articulation. 

2$. Two kinds of varnanuprM* appear to be distinguished in; 
the two examples (given in i, ST), viz., in metrical feet (pada} or in 
ward {pada ), They must be of sufficient contiguity to awaken the 
impression. 
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one emphasising sruH and the other vcima . Tarunava- 
caspati suggests (i, 60) that the word pray ah in i, 54. 2 9 
signifies that smhjamiprcisa and vamaniiprasa are both 
accepted in both the Margas : only in i, 58-80 it has 
been stated that the Vaidarbhas do not admit specific 
kinds of alliteration like smarah kharah etc., where the 
alliteration is not accepted on account of its harsh struc- 
ture in the first half and loose structure in the second 
half* 30 

Coming to vastu-rasa or artha-madhurya , Dandin 
appears to imply 3 1 that since embellishment is the general 
source of poetic charm and since all Gunas and Alamkaras 
go to embellish poetry, it may be granted generally 
that all embellishment imbues the sense with vastu-rasa 
or artha-madhurya : yet what specially does this is the 
absence of gramyata , in which is also included the idea 
of aSMatva 30 of later writers, and which belongs both to 

29 . anuprasad apt prayo vaidarbhair idam ( = srutisamyam) 

isyate (| f, 54 c-d. 

30. smarah kharah khalah kUntah hayah kopasca nah hrsah j 
cyuto mand dhiko rago maho jatd savo gat ah || 

ityadi bandh a~parusyam saith ilyanca niyacchati | 
ato naivam anuprasam daksinatyah prayuhjate jj 

i, 59-60. 

31. kamam sarva'pyalahikaro rasam art he nisiheati 1 
tathapy agramyataivainam bharam vahati bhuyasa |i 

ii 62. 

32. It is rather curious that Dandin should bring in the idea 
of aUllatva or indecency in this Guna. This apparently shows 
that the rasa in this Guna is taken not in the technical sense of 
the Rasa-theorists, but in the general sense of pleasing poetic 
effect produced by a certain arrangement of word (vac) or matter 
tyastu). Such pleasing effect in the mind of the Sahrdaya is apt to 
be marred by anything which is gramya . The gramya is not 
vulgar in the restricted sense, but Dandin brings under its 
connotation the aSlila (both in word and sense, and not in sense 
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mhda and to -artka** This imta-rdsa or artha-mU- 
dhttrya which can be induced by all embellishment but 
which is specially marked by the absence of coarseness 
and vulgarity is accepted both by the Vaidarbhas and by 
the Gaudas. Indecorous and vulgar expressions and ideas 
are rejected by both, for Dandin dearly lays down : 
evamadi na sanisanti margayor uhhayor api (i, 67 c*d.) 34 

alone) which equally disturbs a good and pleasing sense, Bharata 
appears to comprehend the aslila in an aspect of the fault 
bhinnartha , while Bhamaha includes it tinder dustata (in iruti and 
arihd) in his first list of general dosas* This first list of Bhamaha’s 
ten dosas appears from the context to mention those which concern 
the inner nature of poetry, for it is dealt with in connection with 
the classification and general characteristics of poetry ; while the 
second list of another ten dosas includes faults which are more or 
less external. This second list of Bhamaha is accepted and 
verbally repeated by Dandin, but he does not mention the first 
list of ten dosas, as well as most of Bharata's original ten dosas 
which includes the idea of the aSlila, In treating th z gunas taken 
as essential characteristics of good poetry, Dandin could not very 
well avoid referring to some of the essential dosas { e,g. neyatva in 
arthavyafdi ) all hough he does not define and distinguish them 
properly ; and in madhurya it was natural for him to bring in the 
idea of the avoidance of the aiUla. 

33. In i, 63-67 two kinds of indecorous expression are distin- 
guished. The proposal in i f 63 is direct and therefore vulgar • 
in i, 64 it is reached by implication and therefore taken as quite 
decorous* In i, 66 words are used which, if united together, give 
rise to a new word in Sanskrit by combination, which conveys a 
vulgar meaning. In i, 67 the words used, possessing more than one 
meaning, give rise to an undesirable and indecorous suggestion* 

34. Hemacandra (p. 198) and Manikvacandra (p. 189) remark 
that Dandin establishes this definition of Madhurya by rejecting 
the one given by Vamana {prihak-padalvam ), since this excellence 
consists in alliteration (in its verbal aspect) and as such it may as 
well be present in compound words. But this unhistorical 
statement ignores the chronological relation between Dandin 
and Vamana, and therefore possesses little value. 
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(5) SUKUMAEATA. It consists in the absence 

; ■ A'' 4 ' 

of harshness clue to the use of mostly soft . syllables 
{miuttmrtth mmprayam i, 69a). But it has been remarked 
in connection with Slesa (p. 82) that in Dandiids opinion, 
the presence of all soft syllables in a composition makes 
it Htkila , and as such it ceases to be an excellence with 
the Vaidarbhas. What is implied here is that soft 
syllables must remain mixed up with slightly harsh ones 
and conjunct consonants here and there, and that the to til 
effect must be a certain elegance. It might be argued 
that such an admixture is not a distinctive criterion ; 
Sukumarata might have a chance of being confused with 
Slesa. To meet such an objection Tarkavagisa remarks 
(com. on i, 69, p. 69, 11. 12-19) that the admixture of 
alpaprana and mahfiprana syllables constitutes Slesa, 
whereas Sukumarata consists in tenderness as a total 
effect arising from the admixture of soft ( komala ) and 
harsh (parusa) letters. Nor should we understand that 
what is alpaprana is necessarily komala and what is 
mahapmm , par urn. Even unaspirated letters may give 
me to harshness by reason of a specific admixture 
{alpapremasytipi trirna-vUe$a-samyogatvma parumtva- 
samhhavat , ibid). Similarly aspirated letters too may 
give rise to komalatva as a total effect under special 
circumstances evam maMprano’pi vinyasa-visesena 
komalatvam bhajati..Mid.) Thus, it is the general effect 
that forms the eritertion of parumtva or komalatva of. 
syllables. In a Hihila-handha the syllables are all 
alpaprana and the general effect is loose*. In Slesa this 
looseness is overcome by the presence of mahaprana 
syllables, appearing side by side with the alpaprana ■ ones 
and making the general effect compact. In the example 
malatldama lahghiiam bkramaraih (i, 44) the conjunct 
consonants shine prominently and seem to make, the 
structure generally compact. But the example, of - 
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Sukumarati {mandallkriya harhani kanthmr nmdhiim- 
(fdihkih etc. i, 70) consists of an admixture of alp&prdum 
syllables slightly with mahupruna ones, as well as 
conjunct consonants, but the general effect is not harsh 
or inelegant. 

Here, too, Dandin presents the Gauda ideal side by 
side. Whereas the Yaidarbhas accept Sukumarata in which 
expressions consisting of unharsh vocables generally 
predominate, the Gaudas have an eye to a glaring 
composition’, and consequently they do not mind if their 
poetry involves harsh vocables requiring much strain for 
pronouncing them. The example given here (uyaks'ena 
hsapitah paksah etc* i, 72) consists of harsh vocables, 
but to achieve a glaring or grand effect, as well as an 
exuberance of alliteration, the Gaudas do not care if 
they have to sacrifice the general tenderness of structure 
so welcomed in the Y aidarbha-Marga. We would like 
to interpret the words cMpiam iti as ctiptam iU ( hetoh ), 
following the indication in the Hrdayaiigania with 
reference to vyutpmmu in i, 46. These terms vyutpanna , 
dipta etc,, give us some of the standard characteristics 
which the Gaudas aim at, and they also serve as an 
apology for the Gauda poet’s deviation from some of the 
Gun as prevailing in the Vaidarbha mode. Such an 
interpretation suits the context admirably, since Dandin 
has all along been presenting the fundamental charac- 
teristics that distinguish the two types of poetry. 

(6) ARTHAVYAKTL It is the explicitness of 
sense which consists in the absence of neyatva B3 , that 

35» artkavyaktir aneyalvam arthasya (i, 73, a). Dandin does 

not recognise neyatva and gramyatva in his treatment of ten 
technical Dosas, The Post-dhvani writers enumerate a fault 
called neyartha where a secondary (indicated) sense is taken 
recourse to without any established usage ( rudki ) or special motive 
( prayojana } one of which is absolutely necessary in ‘‘Indication/’ 

10 ; 
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is, in the absence of extraneous matter to be brought 
over for the completion of the sense. In other words, 
it is that excellence in which the idea of a passage is 
quite clear from the words . actually used, and no 
implication is necessary for the completion of the sense. 

The example given here harinoddhrta 1 bhuh Mura - 

kmnna-nagasr g-lohitad iidadkeh...{ i, 73. b-d ) contains 
Arthavyakti since the redness of the ocean has been 
explicitly stated to be due to the blood of the snakes 
that were crushed by HarPs claws. Neyatva is illustrated 
in the next verse 8 6 where the reader requires an 
implication to be understood as to why the ocean was 
reddened. The Vaidarbhas and the Gaudas both reject it. 
Dandin says : nedrsam bahu manyante margayor uhhayor 
api (i, 75), because the sense is not apprehensible where the 
sabda-nyaya* 7 (i. e. the law of the expressive power of 
the words) has been violated. Thus, Arthavyakti as an 
excellence is admitted in both the Margas. 

We must not think that since Dandin’s Prasada and 
Arthavyakti both involve explicitness of sense, these two 
Gunas should be identical. A distinction, though very 
subtle, can be made in this respect between these Gunas. 
J. Nobel rightly points out (Foundations of Indian Poetry, 
p. 111) that in Prasada the sense must not be too unusual, 
words should be used in their obvious or generally under- 
stood senses ; whereas in Arthavyakti the connection of 
ideas must be apprehended from the words actually used, 
there must not be any expectation (akanlcsa) of further 
word or words to complete the sense. 

36. mahl mahavarahena lohitad Uddhrtodadheh [ 
itlyatyeva njrdiste neyatvam uragasrjah !| i, 74. 

37. The Hrdayangama explains kabda-nyaya thus % yavad 
ariho'bhimatas tavac-chabdena bhavita'uyam, Sabdasyapi yavad 
arthapratipadana.-fiaktis iavadarthena bhavitavyam iti iabda- 
§astra-nyayafy. 
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(7) UDARATA. It implies an elevation consisting 
of the expression of some high merit ; literally, upon the 
utterance. of which lyasmhi nkie) is suggested {praltyah) 
some excellence possessing elevation (atkarmmu gunah 
kaseii i, 76% Udarata is said to be present in all the 
Mfirgas 88 . 

The example of this excellence is given in i, 77, which 
runs thus : — 

arihinam krpmm drstis tmmnukhe pat it ft mkrt t 
tadamsihapimar dew nanyasya mukham iksate 8 

This implies the eminence of the king's liberality 
{tyagasya utkarsah), which is not expressed in so many 
words. It cannot be definitely said what Dandin really 
means by this definition. Only some probable surmises 
can be made 39 . The use of the expression p rally ate in 

38. The Madras edition reads : tad udarahvayain tena 
sanatha sarva-paddhaiih ( i, 76. 

The other editions read kavya in place of sarva : yet we can 
take it that this Guna is entertained in both types of poetry 
in the absence of any mention of the corresponding characteristics 
prevalent in the Gauda mode. 

39. It does not certainly refer to any elevated way of expres- 
sion but to some implied high merit or utkar$avU?i dharma of the 
subject-matter described. Thus, it is not equivalent to the 
uttanapadata of the Agni-purana (346, 9). It must, however, he 
distinguished from the poetic figure udatta in ii, 300, where the 
greatness, high merit or prosperity of a personage is directly 
expressed or described : and in this light the use of the word 
pratiyale in the definition of the Guna is important. As the 
illustration shows, Dandin appears to think that the var*$anU~ 
bhahgi is essential : otherwise, the udarata could hardly be an 
excellence of diction. But it need not mean any technical 
suggestiveness or prailyamanata of the Dhvani-theorists, although 
the word pratlyate is actually used. The alternative definition 
of the guna cited by Dandin speaks of praiseworthy epithets 
{plaghya vtUsand) : but this, as the example shows, only refers 
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the definition reminds us of the praUyammia ariha of the 
Dhvani theorists 40 . But we are not certain if the concept 
of Dhvani as such was at all recognised so early. 

Dandin mentions an alternative definition of Udara in 

deference to the view of “some” {kaistid isyate i, 79, 

b ), which is “something characterised by commendable 

or eulogistic epithets” (Sl&ghyair visesanair yulctam i, 

79a) such as Ulambuja , krida-saras etc. Tarunavacaspati. 
interprets slaghya as mimstya-pratlti- kri, is. bringing 
into comprehension the particularity or distinctive 
character of an object and this is supported apparently 
by DandiiAs examples. But we need not take it in this 
restricted significance alone. 

(8) OJAS. It consists in the super-abundance of 
compound words and it appears to be accepted in both 
the Margas. In the Vaidarbha Marga it is the soul of 
prose (gadyasya jiritcun. i, 80 b) ; even in verse this is 

the soul resort of the Gaudas (adaksin a tyanam 

ekam parayanam i, SOc-d). It is said to be of manifold 

variety ( ueca/meaprakaram i, 81c) according as there 

is a profusion or paucity of heavy {guru) or light (laghu) 
syllables or an. equal mixture of both. This apparently 
refers to the prosodic long and short syllables. It is 
further added that this excellence is met with in composi- 
tions like akhydyikd (< drSyamdkhydy ilrfidisu i, Bid). 

But since the fine distinctions between kathd and 
akhydyikd are not favoured by Dandin, we may presume 

to epitheta ornalia of a distinguishing character, like 'toy-lotus', etc. 
The pregnancy of meaning implied in the first as well as the 
second definition must therefore be taken in an extremely narrow 
sense ; and the udarata is a gu n a in so far as it depends upon a 
particular way of description or vaifyanabhaiigi). 

40. Premacandra interprets in this definite sense, (Com. on 
i, 76, p. 76). 
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that Ojas of manifold variety is acceptable as the life of 
prose (gadyasya jlvitam) in all kinds of prose composition. 
The employment of compounds 41 was probably meant to 
add force or energy to the diction. 

The Gaudas, we have been told, use long compounds 
even in metrical composition. 42 The Vaidarbhas, too, 
use compounds in verses. But whereas the Gaudas are 
indiscriminately fond of long compounds, the Vaidarbhas, 
would admit them in verses only when they serve to afford 
charm without much strain, and do not produce confusion 
{anakulmn hrdyam ieehantyojo giram... i, 83 c-d). Thus, 
in brief, Ojas, is particularly a characteristic excellence 
with the Gauda poets, who use it to any degree in any 
composition, while the Vaidarbhas employ it with greater 
discretion and with certain restrictions. 4 3 

41. In the treatment of Anandavardhana (Dhvanyaloka. p. 133) 
compound words constitute the criterion of samghatana and not of 
Guna . The primacy of Rasa 'having been admitted, Ananda could 
not maintain that any amount or variety of compound words 
might be used in any kind of prose composition. Long and 
middling compounds may be employed in the akhyayika, but 
since the depiction of sentiment, particularly hhgara, predomi- 
nates in the hitha> the compounds must be used with an eye to 
its awakening, and too many long compounds would be 
detrimental. 

42. Ojas and, for the matter of that, long compounds have 

all along been accepted as the sine qua non of the' Gandi Riti, and 
even in the twelfth century Sriharsa regaled the scholarly Indian 
with his brilliant and sonorous verses. See S. P, Bhattacharyya, 
loc* ciU . A ,, ■ . .. 

43. Hemacandra (p. 195) and Manikyacandra (p. 190) refer 
To the view of Mangala along with Vamana, and remark that 
they reject Dandin’s definition of Ojas on the ground that long 
compounds cannot be the special characteristics of Ojas, since 
this excellence resides in all the three Ritis whereas long 
compounds are met with only in the Gaud! Rfti {rUi-traye pyojasah 
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(9) KANTL It is said to predominate 44 in a com- 
position which is agreeable to the whole world on account 
of its not transgressing the general usage of ordinary 
possibilities. Briefly, it is the absence of the unnatural. 
This excellence, we are told, is generally found in Vartta 
and VarnancL The meaning of the term vartta is not 
clear ; but the Hrdayangama explains it as anyonya - 
kathanam , and varnana as prascmsavaccmam. Prema- 
candra Tarkavagl^a quotes a definition of Vartta : 
unamaya-priyalapo vartti vartta ea kathyate , and explains 
it thus ; priyalape hi loka^rasiihttia-vmtvabhidhamm 
evocitam (comm, on i, 85 pp. 82-3) He further refers to 
another explanation of varttitbhidhanem vk,, itihdsa - 
varnanem i,e> in legendary accounts. Bhamaha uses the 
term vartta in cases where Vakrokti is absent, and it falls 
short even of Dandies Svabhavokti. It consists of such 
bald and matter-of-fact expressions as gato’stamarko * 5 
bhattndur yanii vamya paksinah etc . (ii, 87, a-b). It is 

sadharanatvad gaudiya-nirdeso na yuktiman iti vUma.no. mahgalas ca 
Kavyanusasana. com. p. 195). We must not, however, place much 
reliance on these remarks of later writers with regard to Gunas 
of the Pre-dhvani theorists. About Mangala we know nothing 
except what we get in such references : but all the three Ritis of 
Varaana do not contain Ojas, for his PancalT has not been defined 
as possessing it. 

44. bantam sarva-jagat-kantaih laukikarthanatikramat j 

tacca uarttahhidhanesu var?}anasvapi drsyaie It i, 85. 

45. It is interesting to note that although the expression 
gaidstam ' arkak is left out of the range of poetry by Bhamaha 
(ii, 87 c-d), it is considered by the Post-dhvani writers to have 
at least some amount of charm by reason of the varieties of its 
suggested meaning. Thus, the expression bears only one meaning, 
viz . ‘The sun has set* by the power of its "denotation” while several 
meanjngs are possible by "suggestion” according to the nature 
of the speaker and of the person spoken to. To . mention 
a few, it may mean (t) It is time for prayers (speaker— -a 
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rejected by Bhamaha and there is no indication for 
supposing that it is accepted by Dandin, whose Svabhfi- 
vokti too (ii, 9-13) involves at least some amount of charm. 
So far as Dandin’s treatment is concerned, the meaning 
anUmayapriyalapa may well serve our purpose. The 
varnana may be taken to mean imMit-svarupa-n irttpana^ 
but even in that case it would be different from Dandin’s 
Svabhavokti.' 1 ' 6 It must be noted here that though the 
illustrations of Kanti given by Dandin are theoretically 
said to conform to general usage, they are yet tinged with 
a slight touch of exaggeration : but this is probably 
necessary for the sake of a certain heightened expression 
without which a dry svarupa-varnana (such as involved 
in Bhiimaha’s vartta) might become an example of Kanti. 
It is thus a heightened expression in the shape of a slight 
exaggeration that makes Dandnfs vartta fundamentally 
different from that of Bhamaha. 

The Gaudas 4 7 however, are satisfied with exaggerated 
ideas transcending ordinary possibilities. These highly 
exaggerated descriptions are called atyukii , which, as 
Tarunavacaspati remarks, is not a blemish but an excell- 
ence pleasing the Gaudas. The examples : 

devadMsmjam ivaradhyam adya prabhrti no grham I 
yiism at ~pada - rajah-pa fa-^kauta-nihsesa-ki l bisam i 
alparn nirmitam akasam analocyaim vedhasa t 
idam evamvidham bhavi bhavatyah stanaj rmbhammi n 

i, 89-90, 

religious student), (2) no anxiety, your lover is just coming 
(spoken to an impatient lady-love), (3) there is no trouble 
from heat now (speaker a wayfarer ), (4) take the cows 

in (spoken to a cowherd) and so on. See K. P, uliasa V. p. 240). 

46. Compare the illustrations in i, 87 and ii, 10. 

47. We would accept the order of verses as in the text in the 
Bombay and Calcutta editions (i. e., place i, 91 of the Madras 
edition immediately after i, 87 and not after i, 90). 
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contain indeed highly exaggerated statements, since (1) the 
dust from the feet of a great man cannot really wash away 
the sins committed, and (2) to say that the creator created 
the aerial space as small, because he was not mindful of 
the extensive expansion of the heroine's breasts is certainly 
a flattering but an excessive statement. This is not merely 
a heightened expression, but it indicates 48 a preference 
for the exaggerated and the unnatural. Yet the Gaudas 
are said to make much of such descriptions, and this 
is really due to the difference of ideals aimed at in the two 
types of poetry. 

(10) SAMADHI. It consists in the transference of 
the qualities of one thing to another. 49 The transference 
may be manifold, and five different cases are distinguished 
by Gopendra Tripurahara in his commentary on Vamana 
iv, 3, 8, viz., abhidJwya-sambandha, " . sadrsya, samavaya, 
vaiparitya and kriyor-yoga. Bat Dandin speaks of three 

cases : (i) superimposition (adhyam. i, 04) of the action 

of one object on another, (ii) ' transference of the original 
sense of a word, which may not in itself be very pleasing 
(e.g, nisthyUta , udcglrna , vemta etc. i, 95 a-e) to a secondary 
sense ( gaunavri U-vyapasraycim l 95 b) for the sake of 
some pleasing effect, and (iii) simultaneous super- 
imposition of many qualities ( ytigaparmaika -dhurmanmn 
adhyasah ii, 97). 

Since transference lies at the root of this particular 
Guna, it may be difficult to distinguish it from poetic 
figures like Rupaka etc., which also are based on similar 
transference of an object or its functions to another object. 


48. In 1 , 88, the Vtdaodha is a reference to the Gaudas, imply- 
ing a certain love of learned display, as opposed to the general 
simplicity aimed at by the Vaidarbhas. 

49. anyadharmas tatdnyatra lokaslmanurodhina | 

samyagadhlyate yatra sa samadhih smrtah. || i, 93. 
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As suggested by S. K. Dc 50 the distinction may be 
explained by supposing “that, in the gufya there Is a 
transference only of the qualities or actions of one tiling 
to another while in the akvmkara cither one dhunnin 
itself is substituted for another, or the new dint mm 
entirely supplants the existing dharma”. “But the process 
of poetic transference”, he goes' on, “is essentially a inode 
of figurative expression, resting finally on lakmnu and 
Vamaiia would (partially) regard Dandin’s definition of 
the samadld-guna as constituting the figure mkrokti , 
which, in his opinion, consists in a similar transference 
based on resemblance”. 

This excellence is said to be followed by all poets 
(kavisarthali samagrr/pi tarn enam anugacchati i, 100) 
by which Dandin probably means that it is accepted in 
both types of poetry, Vaidarbha and Gauda. But he may 
also imply that such a mode of figurative expression is 
the basis of all poetic expression and no poet (whatever be 
his ideal of poetry) can do without it 51 . 

50. Sanskrit Poetics, VqL II. p. 103, 

5 1. We have thus studied Dandin’s treatment of the technical 
poetic excellences. In this connection, we may note certain Dos as 
which, in Dandin’s opinion, serve to afford poetic charm in special 
circumstances. We have seen that Bhamaha was the first writer 
who noticed a non-deterring character of Dosa under particular 
circumstances. Dandin developed this aspect of Dosa more 
systematically. In his opinion almost all the technical Do§as, 
mentioned by him, may turn to be poetic embellishments (Guna 
or Alamkara) or at least cease to be Dosas when they suit the 
circumstances in which they exist. We shall just mention here 
some of the important cases discussed by him. 

(1) Apartha-dosa .which consists in absence of a connected 
idea, (sam udayartha*£unya K. D. IV, 5) is not considered to be a 
defect when the speaker is (i) a mad man (; unmatta ), (ii) a drunkard 
(matta), (Hi) a child (bah) or (iv) one in a distracted state of mind 
(1 asvasihaciUa ) (IVy 7). 
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Prom the above sketch it will be clear that ia. spite of 
Dandies professed partiality for the Yaidarbha-Marga, 
he gives the Gauda its due recognition as a Marga of a 
different type, which might not have been totally 
acceptable to himself, but which must have an established 
tradition of its own, differing in many respects 'from 
the widely preferred Vaidarbha. To him the Vaidarbha 
represents the mode of the standard good kavya , but 
at the same time he could not help accepting Gauda as 
a Marga possessing a distinctive value of its own. If the 
fixed excellences are considered to be essential in standard 
good poetry, the Gauda does contain some five or six of 
them. The Samadhi and Udarata are accepted in both the 
Margas. The neyatva and gramyatva, as defects of poetry, 
are rejected by both ; and as a corollary, both cherish an 
equal amount of regard for arthavyakti and artha- 
madhurya which consist in the avoidance of these faults. 
The Sgbda^mUdhurya consisting of alliteration finds a 
place in both these types — only the ideas about alliteration 
differ. Hemacandra finds vag-msa (or mbda^mMImrya) 

(2) Vvartha-dosa which consists in ‘inconsistent and 
contradictory statements’ {viru&dhartha and purvapara-pavUhaia 
IV, 8) may be entertained ( bhaved abhimata iv f id) in poetry 
when, for instance, the speaker is in a peculiar state of mind’ 
(asti Mcidavastita sa iv, ioa) of love ( sabhisahgasya cetasah iv, lob). 

(3) Sasaifisaya or the doubtful (iv, 16) turns out to be an 
ernbellisbment (syad alamhara evasau iv, i8c) when it is employed 
with a definite purpose of producing a doubt in the mind of the 
person spoken to {safiiSayayaiva yadi va in prayujyate iv, l8a). 

(4) Violation of facts with regard to (i) pUcQ ^deia), 

(2) time (halo), (3) technical arts ( hala ), (4) popular usage or 
practice {loka)> (5) established philosophical dicta or truths (nyaya) 
and (6) sacred scriptures (agatrn h = sasmrliJi Srutify ) — all these 
Do§as may, by reason of the peculiar genius of the poet 
{kavikauSalat iv, 56b) cease to be Dosas (utkramya dogagaqanam 
iv, 56c) and be regarded as poetic excellences {guqavltklm 
vigahate iv, 56$) under certain circumstances (badacit iv, 56, b). , 
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ia srutyamiprasa and mrnTinuprum** which are accepted, 
in Darn! in’s opinion, hv the Yaidarbhas and the Gimdas 
respectively. The Ojas is accepted by both, with this 
difference that it is the .s due qua mu of the Gaiula, Alarga 
where it is indiscriminately practised; but the Yaidarbhas 
use it with some restrictions. Of the throe kinds of mma- 
bandJms the Vaidarbhas practise only the mixed or middle 
type, the other two extreme types, -m, mrdu and splnda 
being practised by the Gaudas. Hence the latter do not 
accept vaisamya on principle, but if it is sometimes found 
in their composition we are to understand that it is there 
for the purpose of attaining a different ideal. Similarly, if 
the Gaiula deviates from other excellences prescribed for 
the Vaidarbha as the standard good composition, it is done 
for the achievement of the same purpose, m, for attaining 
a different poetic standard, which had independently 
developed even long before Dandin expounded his theory. 

Judging independently, the treatment of Dandin’s 
Gunas does not seem to be quite clear and consistent. 
Some of his Gunas are somewhat obscure in their concep- 
tion or definition. “The definition of udaratm” remarks 
S. K. Do 53 “is. rather vague, so also is that of Irinti, in 
both of which Dandin apparently admits subjective valu- 
ations not clearly indicated”. The distinction between 
certain Gunas does not appear to be very clearly marked 
(e.g. Slesa and Sukumarata, Kfmti and Udarata). The ten 
excellences shown above, having been described as the 
life-breath of a standard diction, it is natural to expect 
that they would all present a positive aspect and should 
not be defined in negative terms. But in the case of 
certain Gunas, viz Artha-vyakti arid the second aspect of 
Madhurya, the faults to be avoided are first characterised, 
wherefrom the characteristics of the corresponding Guna 


52. Srtituvarnanuprasabhyam vag~rasah (p, 198), 
33. op, cit p. 102, 
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are to be comprehended -by. implication. Thus, so far as 
these two excellences are concerned they are negatively 
conceived (while others present a definite positive meaning) 
and consequently they give xise to a lack of uniformity 
in Dandin’s conception of the Gunas. 

We have already noticed that the splitting up of each 
Guna as relating to sabcla or to artha did not, as a theory, 
develop till the time of Yamana. For the first time, 
Yamana offers us such a standard for distinction (viz., 
aSrayasrayi-bJi&va) which was later on utilised by writers 
like the author of the Agnipurana, Bhoja and Prakasa- 
varsa who added a third variety of Gunas, namely, the 
Gunas appertaining to both the word and the sense or 
referring to Dosas which do not disturb the readers’ mind 
under special circumstances. Dandin, like Bharata, is 
not explicit on this distinction. Now that this standard 
of distinction came to be definitely established since 
Yamana’s time up to the systematic development of the 
Rasa-dli van! theory, we can apply it to ascertain whether 
the Gunas as characterised by Bharata and Dandin can 
be taken as belonging to the word or to the sense or to 
both. This procedure leads us to conclude that Dandin’s 
Slesa, Samata, Ojas and Sukumarata are prominently what 
are called mbda-gimas; his Prasada, Artha vyakti, Udarata, 
Kanti and Samadhi belong to artha , whereas his Madhurya 
has an implication of both sabdci and artha . The two-fold 
aspect which Dandin imparts to his Madhurya is a more 
direct evidence justifying the conclusion that this is a 
Guna having a double character, Vamana’s was an original 
move on this direction, and with the eye of a novel theorist 
lie read a new aspect in the Gunas of his predecessors from 
which he shaped a system of his own. What was naively 
treated in the works of Bharata and Dandin received 
a systematic development at the hands of this earliest 
known expounder of the Riti school, properly so called. 



Chapter VI# 

V AM ANA’S THEORY OP RlTI 
AND GUN A. 

In Dandin Marga is apparently a resultant and not 
an independent element. Of known writers whose works 
have come clown to us, Vamana is the first and fore- 
most to develop the conception of Riti and to give it a 
proper orientation. He is also the earliest known writer 
who gives us general definitions of the terms Gima and 
Riti. His treatment of the Gunas is inscparbly associated 
with the Riti which is defined as a special arrangement 
of words ( visista padaracana. . . Kavyalauikara-. . .sfitra- 
vrtti i, 2,7) and described as the ‘soul of poetry’ {atma 
kavyasya i, 2, 6). The speciality consists in the harmo- 
nious unification of some standard fixed excellences which 
are technically called Gunas and which have been 
generally defined as Those elements of poetry that serve 
to embellish it’ (kavyasobkdyah kartdro dharmah iii, 1, lb 
Thus, in order to endow poetry with a soul 7 Vamana 
insists upon imparting a speciality to word-arrangement 
which speciality is effected chiefly by the harmonious 
blending of the technical embellishments called Gunas. 
And these Gunas, unlike the poetic figures (i. e. Alamkara 
in the restricted sense), constitute inseparable attributes 
of poetry (purve nityah iii, 1, 8) since they go to make 
up the Riti which is the essence of poetic composition. 
Without them the composition is devoid of any “ misistya 99 
and consequently becomes “soul less/’ 1 

i. So much about the soul which term however must be 
taken as denoting strictly an analogy ; but it is not clear what 
Vamana means by i( }iav\'a~§arlYa!\ What Vamana actually says 
on this point ( vrtti on i ? I, i) is that the word "kavya* in his 
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It will thus be seen that Vamana logically and more 
systematically develops the crude, teachings of Dandin in 
establishing a very intimate nay, inseparable relationship 
between the two poetic elements, namely, Riti and Guna 
though all the while, as much as his predecessor, he classi- 
fies the Ritis on the basis of the Gunas — the presence of all 
or some of which constitutes a particular Riti. But while 
Dandin discusses at some length the prominent characteris- 
tics of only two clearly distinguishable types of Marga e. g. 
the Gauda and the Yaidarbha, Vamana enumerates them 
as three and only three adding Pancall to the former’s 
enumeration — and he has not in mind any other Riti which 
he has not explicitly mentioned. Thus, from the very 
outset one would mark in Vamana an attempt to be more 
clear and outspokeii-whieh in itself is a decided advance 
made upon Dandin. His Vaidarbhl is, like Dan duds, 
endowed with all the technical excellences sanmgra - 


opinion, applies to word (kabda) and sense { artha ) adorned with 
and Aiamkara • bat he adds that it is employed in a 
secondary sense (bkaktya) to word and sense. By kavya~§arira he 
elsewhere (i, 3, 10 vrtti) means Uivrtta , apparently applying the 
word to the actual contents of poetry. But the first chapter of 
his work is designated karlra and he again uses the word Sarira 
in his vrtti on i, 2, 6 where he says that this word must be 
•understood after the sentence of the sutra (ritir atmn kavyasya), 
probably meaning thereby (as explained also by his commentator 
Gopendra Tripurabara) that the kavya consisting of sabda and 
artha (cf. vrtti On i, 1, 1} is the Sarira of which the alma is Riti. 
And yet he would regard (as the Dhvani theorists rightly poiqt 
out) the Guija as the essence of Riti and Dosas as the properties 
of §abda and artha . Thus Vamana’s quest after the soul, of 
poetry is somewhat illusive, and his apprehension of the 
essence of poetry is, as the Dhvanikara criticises, external and 
somewhat vague; for he would still view the whole matter from 
the point of external form. Jagannatha (Rasa-gaftgadhara. p. 55) 
appears to realise this difficulty, ■* 
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gunopeia 1, 2, 11), his Gaudiya contains Ojas and Klnti 
(ojahkfmlimail, 1, 2, 12), while his Paueall is marked by 
the presence of two other Gunas, namely, M&dhurya and 
Saukumarya ( mud h m'ya-mitku maryapapa n net, 1. 2. 13 ). 
Of these three Ilitis Vamana assings the highest place to 
the Yaidarbhl inasmuch as it unites in itself all the poetic 
excellences that serve to make poetry fully relishable 
by imparting to it the maximum amount of speciality or 
vamsiya. The other two varieties have been relegated 
to an inferior position 2 in this sense that they lack 
in one or other aspect of poetic excellence — the Gaud! in 
Madlmxya and Saukumarya, and the Paneall in Ojas and 
Kanti. 

Though not free from the undeveloped character which 
is natural to the treatment of an early theorist, Yamuna's 
ideas mark a great advance in the history of Sanskrit 
Poetics. No doubt the subjective aspect of poetry as such 
did not engage attention till the advent of the Dhvani- 
theorists (and even then not to its full extent), and that 
the word ‘soul' in Yamuna's ideology at least must be taken 
as nothing more than an illuminating metaphor, yet it 
should be admitted that it was Vamana to whom for the 
first time occurred the idea of a deeper significance of 
poetry. Anandavardhana's criticism of Yamuna's stand- 
point ( rlii-laksaqa^idh&yiti&m hi kavyataitmm etad 

asphutataya manah sphuritmn aslt under D. K. iii, 52, 

p. 231) is significant only in the light of the evolution of a 
clear-cut, coherent and penetrative analysis of these later 
writers, 3 who would grudge the honour paid to the earlier 

2. tasam purva grahya guna-sakalyat. z, 2, 14. 

na punar itare sfoka-gunatvat, i, 2, 15. 

3. There is one fundamental point in which the, Dhvan: 
theorists differed from Vamana vix n that while Vamana considered 
the Gu$a anc * the JDo§a to be properties of iabda and artha the 
Dhvani theorists regarded them as the dharma of the unexpressec 
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theorist. Moreover, V amana's influence on the later concep- 
tion of poetry is patent and undeniable A In the first place, 
his quest after the essence of poetry was more assiduously 
and effectively realised by the Dhvani theorists. Secondly, it 
was he who following perhaps the tradition prevailing in his 

sense which takes the form of rasiidhvani. In this they, no doubt, 
mark an advance upon the merely formal analysis and from their 
own point of view they could characterise Vamana’s scheme as 
inadequate. But even their own scheme was, in a sense, as formal 
as Vamana’s. When they insisted upon dhvani or suggestion as 
the essence of poetry they no doubt went a step further and 
clearly realised that there was something in poetry beyond what 
is merely expressed, and this unexpressed sense is the most 
essential When this unexpressed element is a mood or feeling 
they thought it to be the most desirable, in deference to their 
preference of sentimental poetry. But this mood or sentiment 
they considered to be nothing more than a relishable condition 
of aesthetic pleasure in the reader’s mind, produced by the effect of 
the poet’s representation. The}?' clearly realised, no doubt, this 
aesthetic fact but they still measured the essence of poetry by its 
effect, and presented external means for producing it. They never 
considered poetry as a production of the poet’s mind, as an 
externalisation of an internal aesthetic fact, conceived and shaped 
by the poetic imagination and irreducible as a separate aesthetic 
fact to a cut-and-dried scheme prescribed by poetics. No doubt 
externalisation is an important fact and as such deserves the 
attention of the theorists, for the poet must express his conception 
through the external medium. But the internal poetic idea as an 
aesthetic fact cannot be ignored, and the analysis of this process 
of poetic creation is as important as an analysis of the process of 
externalisation. 

4. We may note here Gopendra Tripurahara’s comments o« 
the difference between the poetic ideals of the Riti school and 
the Dhvani school He says “itti-dh'uani-Dada-matayor iyams tor 
bkedak . fair a prathame rliir atma havyasya; tadvyavahdra-prayojaka:' 
gun ah, Camme iu dhvanir atma , sa eva tadvyavah ara -prayojaha 
iii . ubhayatrapyatma-nistha gun ah. Gaidar tha-yugalam §arlram ; 
tannistha alamkara iti ca sarvam miiistam. (p. 72, 11 11*14). 
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Riti school clearly analysed for the first time the different 
elements of poetry considering some of them to be essen- 
tial and others non-essential* In a word, a unifying 
central principle has first been posited by Vamana in the 
history of Sanskrit poetics. 

Bearing in mind the limitation that Vara ana’s scheme 
is more or less formal, we must note that unlike his 
predecessors Yamuna insisted upon a eleareut distinction 
between the Guna and the Alamkara. We have seen that 
Dandin offers a general definition of Alamkara as embell- 
ishment per se, and in this view he influences Vamana 
to whom poetry is charming by reason of its alamkara 
which term is employed in the general sense of poetic 
beauty ( saundarya ). 5 If it is asked how this saundarya 
arises, Vamana would reply that it arises from the avoid- 
ance and utilisation respectively of the technical poetic 
faults (Dosas) on the one hand and the technical poetic 
excellences ( Gunns) and figures of poetry (AlamkSras) 
on the other 6 . The poetic figures like Upama, 
Riipaka etc. for which the term alamkara is used in a 
narrow sense are employed in poetry in so far as they 
help the realisation of poetic beauty or alamkara in the 
wider sense by which criterion alone poetry is acceptable. 
Thus, Vamana gives a definite and clear shape to the 
position of Dandin who describes the term alamkara 
generally as Jcavya-Sohkakara dharma (ii, 1) which 
has been applied to the Guna as well as to the technical 
Alamkara. The only difference in Dandin’s opinion 

5. kdvyam g 1 dhyam oiamkdrdt, i, 1, 1 saundaryam alamkarah 
i, J 9 2. It should be noted that this saundarya Vamana never 
attempts to define or describe but he merely considers the means 
by which it can be attained. 

6. sa do sa-guit alamkara -h an dd'andbhydm ( I, i, 3), sa 
khalvalamkd.ro do§a-hdnat 9 guitdlanikdt dddndcca sampadyah kaveh 
( vrtti on the above ). 

12 
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lies in the supposition that the Gunas are essentially 
important in the best mode or Marga whereas the 
Alamkaras may exist in any Marga ; or as Vamaxia 

puts it, the Gunas are permanent or essential {mtya 

iii, 1, 3) and the Alamkaras are variable or non-essential 
1 anitya ) characteristics of poetry. All this naturally 
prepares us for VamanaV teaching in the beginning of 
the third chapter, where the Gunas are defined generally 
as those elements which go to embellish poetic beauty 

(Jca vyu - sohhdydk kartaro dharmah (ii, 1, 1) while the 

Alamkaras like Upama, Yamaka etc., are said to heighten 
the beauty thus produced ( fad -atiiaya - heta ms tvalam- 

kurdk iii, 1, 2). And hence the Gunas are taken as 

inseparable attributes of poetry and consequently the 
Alamkaras which are not absolutely indispensable for 
the production of the poetic charm but may serve to 
heighten it when produced, are relegated to a subordinate 
position as an element of poetry. The analogy which 
later writers found between the Gunas and qualities of 
energy, sweetness etc., residing inseparably as virtues 
of the human soul as well as the analogy between the 
Alamkaras or poetic figures and ornaments on the human 
body (which embellish indirectly through the sound and 
sense the underlying soul of sentiment but not invariably) 
has been noted by Vamana in the two illustrative 
verses cited under, iii, 1, 2 7 . But it must be clearly 
understood from Vamana's treatment that he would 


7. 0) 



yuvater iva rupatn aiiga kavyam 
svadate 'suddhagunam tad apy ativa j 
mhiia-pranayamniraniatabhi }i 
sadalambara-vikalpa-ka!pa?iabhih |{ 

1 adi bhavati vacab Cfutam gunebhyo j 
vapur iva yauvanabandhyam anganayah j 
apt jana-dayitani durbhagalvam 
niyatam alaikkUra?ii samirayante l| 

(vrtii under iii, i, 2. p. 70) 
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regard both the Guna and the Alamkira {although in 
different degrees) as the properties of mhda and artlm* 

As the means of arriving at poetic beauty, in Vfim ana's 
opinion, is the avoidance of Dosas and the utilisation 
of Gunas and Alamkaras Vamana, like his predecessors, 
lays down at the outset that poetry must be free from 
Dosas. The Dosas are generally defined as “guna-vipar- 
yayafrnano domh (ii, 1, 1) ; they are those elements of 
which the characteristics are opposite to those of the 
Gunas i. e. if the Gunas produce the poetic charm the 
Dosas destroy it. They are classified under four heads 
according as they belong to the word (pain) and its sense 
(padartha) or to the sentence ( rakya) and its sense 
(vakyartha). These are again conceived under two 
different aspects (1) stlmld dosm which are Dosas by 
themselves, and (2) suksma* dosas which are such only 
in reference to particular * Gunas. Bearing in mind 
Vamana’s definition of Dosa as the opposite of the Guna 
as an element, the first of the two sets of Dosas spoken 


8. This classification based on such a terminology is not 
expressly discussed. Vamana only states at the end of his treat- 
ment of JDo§as that he shall mention suksma dosas in connection 
with his consideration of the Gunas {ye tvanyc &abaarthados&h 
suksmas te guna-vfaecane vaksyante.*.vrtii on ii, 2, 24. p, 67 

— 68), From this Gopendra Tripurahara remarks that the 
Dosas treated in ii, i are to be known as sthula ( asminnadhikarane 

laksanlya dosah sthida ityavagantuvyam (com. on ii, 1, 3)* 

suksma dosas would fall under what the later writers would call 
anitya dosas. The kamadhenu explains the word suksma as 

kavya - sau nda ryaksep a natihsama . Vamanas vrti etc.. dosas 

tyao aya jTuitaxy'ah ( p, 67 } shows that the nily Unity atva of Do§as in 
the later theory was also advocated in a way by Vamana. 
These D>>§asdonot detract so much from the poetic beauty but 
best types of poetry should be free from them. Vamana also 
refers to zip am a dosas following in general the tradition associated 
with Medhavirudra (cf, Bhamaha, ii, 44). 
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of would refer to those general defects which mar poetic 
beauty in general just in the same way as the Gunas 
create it. The second set, on the other hand, would 
correspond to those mparymjm of Dandin which may be 
considered as “opposites” and are marked by characteris- 
tics which are exactly contrary to those of the correspond- 
ing Gunas. Thus saithilya which is a characteristic of 
excellence Prasada would become a veritable viparyaya- 
dosa contrary to the Guna Ojas, if it is not used along 
with that Guna (iii, i, 7) Similarly all the other sabdagimas 
excepting Samadhi and two of the avthagiinas , namely, 
Prasada and Samata have been shown to possess some 
corresponding sukmia or viparyaya-dosas, although the 
names of the viparyayas are not clearly mentioned. Thus 
Vamana, unlike Bharata and Dandin, would apparently 
employ the term viparyaya as “opposite” in connection 
with both sets of Dosas ; and in thus clearly enunciating 
and. enumerating these technical and viparyaya sets of 
Dosas he anticipated and influenced later writers like 
Blioja and Prakasavarsa. 

Information is lacking as to how far exactly the Riti 
and Guna theories may be traced back in the history of 
poetics. "We have seen that Bharata’s Gunas, which are 
the same as those of Dandin in name and mumber, were 
treated theoretically in connection with the drama just 
like the Laksanas and the Alamkaras. But at the same 
time we should not forget that even in Bharata’s time the 
kavyagima must have been known, though we do not 
meet with any discussion about the nature and character 
of Riti in Ms treatment. So far as our present knowledge 
goes Dandin is the first to enumerate and discuss the 
Guna in connection with Riti. Vamana, in support of 
his definitions of Ritis utilises some verses probably from 
some unknown source where the Ritis are found to have 
been defined, amongst other characteristics, in terms of 
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the Gunas 9 and which was later on appropriated by 
Bhoja (ii, 29-31. p. 134} in his definitions of Bltis both in 
sense and in expression. At the end of the chapter 
(iii, 1, 1-28) dealing with saMa-gunm Yam ana cites a 
series of verses which correspond to his own definitions 
of the sahda-gimas (p. 82). It is evident from, these and 
also from the finished form of the treatment of Dandin 
and Vamana that the Rifci and Guna theories had had a 
long, history behind it even before Vamana came into 
the field, and that he was following a tradition prevailing 
in the school to which he belonged. Works embodying 
this tradition which would have shown us the history in 
the making have not yet been discovered. 

Although Vamana theoretically follows his predeces- 
sors Bharata and Dandin in the .number and nomenclature 
of his Gunas, yet lie practically doubles the number by 
splitting up each of the ■ Gunas as relating to the sabda 
or to the artha . The distinction between the k ihda~gima 
and the artha-guna the mbda-dosa and the arfhu-dom and 
the kibdalamlmm and the artMlamkara as standardised 


9, asprstd dosa~mcitrabhih samagra-gufia-gu mph it a { 
mpdncl'S'vara-saubhagya vaidarbhl ritir isvate I! 

( under 1, 2. II ) 

Bhoja reads asamasa in place of the first foot of the 

above verse, 'A. '.AY;-.''' 

samastatyudbhatapadam oja h ha ntigu nan vitHm j 
gaudiyam api gayanti rttim rtti-mcahsanah 1! 

( under i, 2, 12 } 

a$li§ta~Uatha~~bha'V'&m iu purana~cchayayanmtUm | 
madhurani suhimarUm ca pahcUlirn kavayo mduh y 

':AAAAA:'---;( under 1 , 2, 13) 

It is interesting to note that later on Vamana denounces 
furUnacchaya ( — reflection of conventional things : vrtti on iii, 
I, 25 ) as arising out of the absence of the babda-guna* Kanti which 
consists In aujjvalya ( richness of words). 
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fay Yamana, was accepted and developed by later writers 
till the Rasadhvani theorists like Mammata and Yisvanatha 
criticised the inadequacy or uselessness of such a 
distinction. It is worthy of note here that Yamana does 
not quote any verse in support of the definition of his 
artlm-gnnas , as he does in the case of his sabdagunas . 
Hence, in the absence of any previous work dealing with 
such an analysis of each Guna, we are inclined to conclude 
that Yamana was the first to evolve this two fold division 
of each of the Gunas. His insight read a new meaning 
in the Gunas of his predecessors as a result of which he 
analysed this Guna Concept, formed a new theory of 
classification and consequently influenced the later writers, 
some of whom evolved even a third set of Gunas belonging 
at once both to the mbda and the artha. 

Each of the ten Gunas of Vamana has been treated 
under two heads as (i) a kibda-guna and (ii) an ariha-gtma 
respectively : — 

I, OJAS (i) Gadha-bandhatva (iii, 1, 5.) or com- 
pactness of word structure, by which is meant perhaps 
the cohesiveness due to the frequent use of conjunct 
consonants specially of the letters of the same varga or of 
any other letter conjoined with r or y. In the example 
given vilulita - mcdca/randa manjanr nartayanti , Yamana 
probably thinks that there is compactness of structure 
due to the conjunction of consonants like n and cl, n and 
t, r and n. The contra-indication will be if this sentence 
is put as vihditcMnadhudhltrU ' manjanr lolayanti where 
the conjunct consonants noted above are absent. There 
are indeed two conjunct consonants in this latter 
illustration : but they are apparently taken to have 
created a looseness in the structure which is the charac- 
teristic of another Guna Prasada. Yamana does 

not go to details. He seems to insist on compactness of 
structure in which loose syllables are avoided or if they 
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appear they do along with comparatively harsh ones, 
producing as a total effect, a cohesiveness in the 
structure. 10 It is probably because of this consideration 
that 8. K. De 11 has taken V&mana's Sahda-guna Ojas to 
correspond to Dandin’s Slesa, 

(ii) Arthasya praudhih (iii, 2, 2) or boldness in the 
expression of ideas, which has been explained in the 
vrtti in five different ways. These are (1) padUrthe 
vakya-ramnam /.<?., the use of a series of words instead of a 
single word e.g. nayana-samtiUha m jyotir atreh instead 
of candrtt. 

(2) Vakyarthe padUbhidha or the use of a single 
word in order to convey the meaning of a sentence e.g, 
the word nimisati instead of using divyeyam na bhavati 
kimtu mamtsl from the convention that gods never 
wink. 

(3) Vydsa or analytic expression of ideas by a 
diffuseness in which the self-same idea is sought to be 
expressed in more ways than one. The illustrative 
verse : 

ayairt nanakaro bhavati sukha-duh kha-ryatikarah 

mkham va duhkham va na bhavati hhavatyerra ea 

tatah i 

io Gopendra Tripurahara ( Kamadhenu p. 73. 11. 9*11 ) 
remarks that compactness of structure {gadha-bandhatva) arises 
from the following :~~*$amyuktak$aratvam f nirantara-repha* 
Hraskair vargZyUm prat Kama -dviUyais trttya-caturthaih pratka- 
mais trtlyaU ca samyagah, visarjan t ya-jih vam u l iyopadh man ty&h^ 
gurvantata, samasat ca. 

In the example of Ojas (quoted in the text p. 94 above) Vamana 
seems to emphasise more the use of conjunct consonants than 
the presence of compound words. But his illustration of Gaud? 
Riti (p. 20, under i, 2, 12), in which Ojas plays a prominent part, 
consists of an abundance of compound words. 

II. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, p, 119. 
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punas tasm&d tmlhvam bhavati sukha-duhkham 

In map i tat 

punas tasmad Tmlhvam bhavati na ea duhkham 

na ea sukharn i! 
(under iii, 2, 2. p. 86) 

consists of as many as five sentences used to denote 
a single idea, namely, happiness and sorrow revolve in 
a cycle according to destiny 1 24 . 

(4) Samdsa or synthetic expression of ideas by a 
brevity in which several sentences are joined together 
in one integrated whole through the use of suffixes 
sanctioned by grammar. In the verse : 

te Mmalayam amantrya punah preksya ca 

mlinam f 

siddham easniai nivedyartham tad-risrstah 

kharn udyayuh il (ibid) 

We have a single “simple” sentence in place of the 
following several sentences : they took leave of 
Himalaya — they saw Siva — they reported their success 
to him — they were dismissed by Siva— they flew away 
to the skies. 

(5) Asya ( arthasya ) sUbhiprayatvam i.e. the appro- 
priateness of meaning due to the use of particular 
epithets which, through ellipsis, bear a special significance. 
The Kamadhenu explains the word sdbhiprayatvam as 
padantara-prayogam antarena iad-artha-pratyayana~ 
pragalhhyam (p. 86, 11. 6-7). In the example given : 

12. On this Candtdasa (K. P. dipika, fol, 115a) remarks: — 
atra yen a samsarina yadriam harm a hr tarn t ad-anus arenaiv a 
tathavidho m Ur it a -sukha-duhhh adi-bh oga h kriyafe, yadi kxitaicid 
Mm as ah s at k a rah syat tadaivasya fravahasya iantir ityeva hi 
mvaksitam va icitryen ocya te. 
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so* yam samprati eandragupiafamtyas eandmpraMm 

yum 1 

Jdfo hlmpniir ft Sr ay ah hrtadhiyam dhfyft krtarfha - 

sramafy a (ibid) 

This very son of Candragupta, bright as the moon (?) 
and the patron of men of letters has, by good lock, 
succeeded in his labour : the expression, aSrayafy kria - 
dlihjfun has been added with the special purpose of 
indicating the fact that the prince had Vasufcandhu 
(or Subandhu) 13 as his minister. Similarly the example 
‘on the loosening of the hair of the lady* ( vigali iabaudhe 
hemhaste) who possesses beautiful hair [#uke$yafy) 9 the 
qualifying phrase has been inserted with a special 
significance 1 8a 

13. 1 his verse has been the subject of much keen contro- 
versy amongst scholars — the point of discord centring round the 
reading vasubandhu-sacivya or ca subandh u-saci vya in V am ana’s 
vrtti, {Vide the paper on ‘‘Vasubandhu or Subandhu f* in the 
proceedings of the second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, 
pp 203-213), 

13a, Yaidyanatha Tatsat (com* on Kavyapradlpa, p, 282) 
'.explains the word sUbhiprayatvam as prater tar thopayuktatvam t\e* 
suitability to the subject-matter in hand and remarks that the 
qualifying adjectives mahaujasaty (highly vigorous) manadhanah 
(rich in selfrespect) etc, in the verse 

mdhaujaso manadhana dhanarccita 
dhunurbhrtah samyati lab d ha Hr lay ah j 
nasamhatas tasya nab h in na-vrtt ay a k 
priya^i vanchatity asubhih samihitum h 

(Kiratarjuniya, i, 18) 

go to support the statement in the last line of the verse viz., 
that they tried to do good to him even at the cost of their own 
lives. Other commentators of the Kavyaprakasa are inclined to 
explain the word asya in the vrtti as referring to iabda ; but the 
difficulty is that the context in VSmana hardly permits us to 
interpret the word asya in that way, [ It should, on the other 
hand, refer to ariha whose Gutias Vamana is discussing in the 

13 
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II. PRASADA : — (i) Saitkilyam (iii, 1, 6) or loose- 
ness of structure. Meeting the possible objection that 
this constitutes a veriable Dosa since it is the opposite 
of the Guna Ojas, Vamana holds that Prasada as a sabda- 
guna is an excellence only when it appears along with 

Ojas (gunah samplarat iii, 1, 7) and not by itself 

( Buddhas hi dosa eva). Again, if it is asked how can 
these contradictory attributes appear together, Vamana 
would appeal 14 to the common experience of persons 
who enjoy pleasure and pain simultaneously when they 
witness representations of pathos 1 5 . 

(ii) Arthavaimalyam (iii, 2, 3) or clearness of 
meaning, arising from the use of such words as are 

chapter under consideration. ] Manikyacandra (p. 193) seems to 
be of opinion that the abhipraya belongs primarily to the speaker 
or the hearer and that when it is said that this relates to an 
excellence belonging to the sense we are to understand that this 
is due to a secondary usage, 'the difficulties with which Matjikya- 
candra was confronted will probably be solved if we do not take 
abhipraya too literally but understand it f like Tatsat, to mean 
pra krta r thop ayuhtatva, It appears that these commentators are 
anxious to approximate this aspect of Vamana’s artha-gioia Ojas 
to the poetic figure Parikara of later writers which has been 
defined by Mamraata as visesa %a- sabh i pray a tv am . 

14. sa fu samplavas ta (?) anubhava-siddhafy tadvidam 

rain ad ivisesavat. air a slokah : — 

ka m ii apreksaniyesu samplavah sukha duhkhayoh j 
yathannbhavatah siddhas tathaivauj ahprasadayoh |{ 

( under iii, 1, 8). 

15. Hemacandra ( p. 196 ) and Manikyacandra ( p. 191 ) 

however, would reject such an appeal remarking, in accordance 
with the views of the Post-dhvani theorists, that the audience 
derive only pleasure and not pain from such exhibitions. Vamana 
adds that in such cases of combination of the two excellences 
there is sometimes equality between the two and sometimes 
superiority of the one to the other (samyotkarsau iii, 1, 9). 
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absolutely necessary (prayojalca^mUtra^adfhparigrakd). 
In the example savarnfi kantjaka ntpcMfaitvmilt-ramhlm^ 
salim, (a maiden of the same caste endowed with beauty 
and budding youth), the qualifying adjectives are not 
superfluous. In the illustration of the ripanjaya-tlom 
arising therefrom, upastam hasto me vimala-mani-lcaTirl.- 
paclam idcim (let my hand approach the girdle zone of 
beautiful gems) the mention of girdle zone only is what 
is necessary and the epithet of ‘beautiful gems’' is 
superfluous. The Kamadhenu (p. 87) distinguishes 
between this ariha-guna and the fifth variety of the 
artlia-praudhi thus ; — In the one some words are abso- 
lutely necessary in order that the passage might fit in 
with the context instead of being meaningless ; in the 
other, they carry a special significance without which, 
however, the composition would not be defective. 
Vamana’s artUa-vaimahja is really the excellent literary 
quality which avoids superfluity* 

III. SLESA : — (i) Masrnatvam (iii, 1, 10) or smooth- 
ness, resulting from such a close proximity or coalescence 
of several words by virtue of which they all appear to 
constitute a single whole (yasmin sati hahunyapi 
padany ekavad hhasanic). The definition is generally 
intelligible but not so all the illustrations that Vamana 
gives., It is difficult to understand why of the illustrations 
given some (in the opinion of Vamana) contain Slesa 
and others do not. Should we be led by the hints given 
in the Kamadhenu 1 . to understand that in the defective 
sutram brahnmn urahsthale and iacliikalilam a kamm y 
the characteristic, namely, elcavad - bhmammuiia is lacking 
due to the difficulties of smooth pronunciation, and 
also that in the defective example bhramarl ~ valgugl lay alt 


1 6. sutram btahmam ilyatra para-savarne^pi parusaksarotih%< 
nan na ilesah (p. 75* If 10- H com) 
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the effect of smoothness has been spoilt by reason of 
the use of the word valgu instead of manju ? Even 
then we are inclined . to ask on what standard the effect 
of smoothness is to be judged except by the rather 
uncertain and variable standard of individual 
appreciation ? 

(ii) Ghafana (iii, 2, 4) or commingling or congruity 
of ideas, Ghafana has been explained by Y am ana as 

1 7 (effecting 

congruity between incongruous ideas by means of a 
crooked or clever procedure ) which Ramasinha 1 8 analyses 
as kranmpci kauHl yenTmidbanataya upapaiiya yojanam 
arthasya slesah etc. and in the course of equating which 
with Rhoja’s arthagima Slesa remarks : — aghatrmanasyeva 
vahyarthmya hiiddhicatiii'yena ghafana iff (a clever 
bringing about of congruity between apparently incon- 
gruous ideas). 

In the illustration given by Vamana 10 there is ghafana 
or congruity of ideas, since the hero cleverly manages 
to please two heroines simultaneously which is otherwise 
a difficult task. Abhinavagupta, in his attempt to 
approximate Bharata's Slesa to Vamana's takes the same 
verse as an illustration and remarks v—atra manorathaU- 
to'py ekakala^nayika-yugala-k rdaya-grahana-Iaksa?wrthah 
asanibhavanaspadam na bhavati ; term kutilo 9 pi 

iy. The way in which the vrtti text has been sought to be 
explained by Gopendra Tripurahara Is indicated in fn. 20. 
Abhinava takes hama-kautilya to mean kutila-krmna — the word 
in the vrtti text being an instance of abstract for the concrete, 

18* Sarasvaiikanthabharana (comm, on p. 63 ) 

19. drstvaikasana-samgate priyatame pascad upetyad-nad 
ekasya nayane ntmllya mhita-krtdanubandhacchalah { 
Isadvakri ia-kandharah sapulakah p r email aban m a nasam 
antarhasa-lasat~kapoIa~pJialakam dkurto'param cumbati || 

( under lii, ^ 4.) 
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yam lemma a a hrdaye ulramlvain hhajati majjaU 
kardaye yatafy sarpasyeti* °* 

IV. SAMATA : — (I) Margabhedah (iii, l, 11)— 
yean mnrgmopakmmm tcmjatyaguh or homogeneity of 
diction from the beginning to the end. The viparyaya 
which arises from riding roughshod over this excellence is 
illustrated in the verse premda eandi tyaja manyum 
cmjasa etc. Here the verse begins in the active voice but 
ends in the passive {tv ay a hipta-iilmam dsyate ). The 
Kamadhenu explains margabheda as adi-Mad/njava#rwes- 
vaikarupyam , uniformity throughout — in the beginning, 
the middle and the end. 

(ii) Avaisamyam (iii, 2, 5) (1) prakrarmhheda Ip is. 
non-relinquishment of proper sequence of ideas. (2) 
sugamatram is. ease of comphrehension. The illustrative 
verse : 

cyu ta-mmanasali kundah pitspodgames^alasa drmmi 

malaya-marutak sarpmitvme etc. 
being a description of rtu~sandki (the period when the 
winter has just ended and the spring has just set in), the 
mention of malaya-mariit , which belongs exclusively to 
the spring, has given rise to some inconsistency. This 
inconsistency, however, can be avoided if we replace the 
reading in the second foot by mauasi m girafn badknau - 
time kircurfi na kokilah (The cuckoos have prepared their 
melodies but have not yet poured them in), which clearly 
indicates the end of winter and the beginning of spring. 
We may note here that Dandin’s definition of Samata 
is only partially akin to that of Vamana. It refers 
only to the uniformity of syllable structure, whereas 

20. Probably Ghat an a may suggest, from the definition, 
“the fitness or propriety arising out of a judicious balance ( neither 
more nor less ) of order and irregularity of ideas. The difficulty 
is with regard to the word anulvana which means “not excessive, 
neither more nor less” but it may also mean “not manifest / 5 
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Vamana's Saraata as a sahda-guna refers to the uni- 
formity of diction and as an artha-gima it insists upon, 
a proper sequence of ideas. Hemacandra (p. 197) and 
Manikyacandra ( p. 192 ) attribute to Vamana's school, 
a view-point which, in the present state of our knowledge 
about the following of Vamana, we are not in a position 
to corroborate— that the uniformity of syllabic structure 
which Dandin regards as the sine qua non in his 
definition of Samatii can be included in the rrffis and 
as such DandhTs Samatfi ceases to be a Guna and there 
arises the necessity of a new definition of this Guna by 
Vamana. In fact, Vamana’s Samata may be taken to have 
been developed directly from Da rulings inasmuch as the 
latter speaks only of the symmetry of structure, while 
the former includes symmetry of structure, of diction and 
of ideas in this Guna. 

V. SAMADHI : — (i) Ar.oh&mrohah'amah (iii, 1, 
12) which admits of two ways of interpretation. la the 
first place, it may occur when the wording is such that 
the heightening effect of the vigorous diction is toned down 
by a judicious sprinkling of softening words and vice- 
versa (drokasydvaroke sail pariharah , avarokasya ra drake 
saitii ). Secondly, it means symmetry due to the orderly 
sequence of ascent or descent. This occurs when there 
is a gradual rise from the feeble to the vigorous and 
a gradual decline from the vigorous to the feeble ; Le. 
an alternating graduation of the soft and the forcible 
diction ( kramendrohanam avarohanam ca\ 

It may be argued 32 that Samadhi thus defined cannot 
be a separate excellence by itself because the ascent and 

21. This so-called suksma-dosa has an analogue in the 
blemish Prakrama*bhanga of later writers. 

22. na prthaky arohUvarohayor ojah-prasadarupatvat 

v (iii, i , S3.) 

n’asamprhiat'uat ( iii, I, 14 j 
anaikantyacca (iii, x. 15) 
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descent are nothing more than the excellences of Ojas 
and PrasSda. To this Vtoana answers that it is not 
invariably true that in Ojas there is ascent, or in Prasfula 
there is descent. Ojas and PrasSda are often interwoven 
in Samadhi and exist like the two currents of a single 
river. Yamaha, however,' would accept the position if 
it is conceded that the ascent and descent occur in a 
certain heightened stage ( tivrflvasfha . . .iii, 1 , 16) of Ojas 
and Prasada because in this case the ascent and descent 
depend upon a particularity quite its own (visesa) as 
distinct from the general nature of Ojas and Prasada. 
Hence, there can be no objection to accepting Samadhi 
as a separate excellence on the basis of ascent and descent, 
it being understood that the ascent and descent depend 
upon these excellences which in their turn do not consist 
in them. In other words ascent and descent are not 
the essential but accidental or specific characteristics of 
Ojas and Prasada, whenever these two excellences attain 
a special heightened stage the ascent and descent may 
occur in some of their parts ; Nor can ascent and 
descent be explained away as referring to the way or 
tone of reading. 

(ii) Artha-drstik (iii, 2, 6) or the excellence which 
leads to a concentration of the mind for the proper 
comprehension of the meaning. From this point of view 
Vamana classifies the artha or the meaning broadly into 
two classes, namely : — (I) Ayoni or absolutely original 
and (2) anyacehaya-yoni or borrowed from some other 
source. The two varieties of artha have been illustrated 
respectively In the verses.;-^ 

(1) asvapehi mama sidhubhajanat i 
yavad agradasanair na dasyase it 
candra nmd-dmana ma%idalmikita h i 
khain na ydsijasi hi rohimbhayat a 
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(2) md hhaih sasanka mama sulimni nasii rah ah I 
khe rolvim vasati kafara him bihhesi a 
prdyo vidagdlm-vanita-nava-sahgamesv i 
pmnsdm mauah praealatlti kim aim eitram n 
Here the second verse has no doubt been put in 
a more charming way, but the idea has been borrowed 
from the first, and hence it is amjacchayd-yoni . In the 
first, the moon (as reflected in the wine-vessel) is being 
asked to go away lest bearing the marks of teeth of the 
speaker he should have reasonable grounds of apprehen- 
sions from Rohini, his wife. In the second, the moon 
is being implored to come down to the speaker 
entertaining no fears from the quarters of Rahu and 
Rohini. Yet, the moon does not condescend to come 
down. May be, he is adamant and shirks because of 
the fact that people get nervous at their first experiences 
in the company of clever ladies (in which class the 
speaker would fain include herself to be.) 

The artha is further classified into (i) the vyakfa 
or explicit and (2) the sUksma or the subtle, of which 
the latter is again of two kinds, namely, (2a) bhavya or 
that which is comprehended after a little thought and 
(2b) vasardya or that which is more abstruse and is 
comprehended only by deep thought). 

VI. MADHUKYA : — (1) Prthak-padaiva (iii, i, 20) 
or distinctness of words associated with the exclusion 
of long compounds (samasa - dairghya-n vvrtti -par am 
caitat). The example, which Vamana cites of the 
viparyaya of this excellence contains a long and cumbrous 
compound. Herein we meet with an appreciable 
difference between the views of Dandin and Vamana. 
While according to the former, the profusion of compound 
words which add force and energy to the diction, 
constitutes a special excellence, according to the latter, 
it is a sTiksma dosa which is better eschewed. It 
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may be that in Vamana’s characterisation, of the sabda~ 
gima Ojas where compound words are not explicitly 
spoken of, these are implied more or less as a part and 
parcel in his conception of compactness of structure. * 

(ii) Uktl-vaifutnja (iii, 2, 10) or strikingness of 
utterance by which is meant perhaps a statement in an 
impressive but periphrastic manner in order to give 
a special charm thereto. In the illustration given of this 
excellence : 

msavml amrtam kah stmdeho madhU'nyapi nanyafhd 
madhuram adhikam cutasyupi prasmmaramm pha/am * 
scdcrd apt pimar madhyasthah san rasantamdj jam 
vadaiii yad ihdnyat smdu syal pdyada sanacehudat *1 
(cited under iii, 2, 10, p. 92) 

the whole verse wants to say that the lips of the heroine 
excel all standards of comparison and this has been 
expressed in an indirect. though charming way 23 . 

VII. SAUKUM ARYA (i) ajarafhatra (iii, 1, 21) 
or freedom from harshness which generally arises from 
the use of parusa *■* or harsh syllables and conjunct 
consonants. Here Yanmna does not differ essentially 
from Dandin. 

(ii) Apanmjam (iii, 2, 11) or avoidance of statements 
that convey disagreeable or inauspicious ideas e.g. the 
use of yasahsesam gatam instead of mrtam , or of 
demtadvitlyam in place of ekdhinam . This agreeableness 
of sense is also implied in Bharata as the Guna of the 
same name. 

23. This uhti-vaicitrya must not be taken in the 
specific technical sense in which Kuntaka takes it as an 
element of his Vanrolti , nor in the sense of vaicitrya which 
Mammata ( vrtli on vui, 2 also on x, i,) finds in poetic figures. 

24. As for the parusa and komala syllables see the discus- 
sion in Ch# V in connection with Danilin's Sukumarata. 

' 14 
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VI IX UDARATA : — (i) Bandhasya vikatatram 
(iii, 1, 22) or a certain liveliness of the composition 
in which the words seem to be dancing {ymmin mil 
nrtyanttva pad uni) enabling a graceful turn (Ilia) of 
words and syllables. In other words, it is lUmjannmatva 
which enlivens the composition with a peculiar swing of 
words* 

(ii) Agrdmyatvam (iii, 2, 12} or avoidance of 
vulgarity in the manner of the sense when there is the 
risk of perpetrating it. In the verse ; 

tram e ram -saundarya sa ea rimratayam parkitah 
kalanam slmanam par am ilm yavftm era hhajalhah I 
ayi dmndvam ddstyfi tad iti subhage mmvadati v&m 
atah sesam cet syaj ji tarn ilia tadarum gunitaya n 

(under iii, 2, 12, p. 98) 

the union of lovers has been delicately hinted at ; but 
the example of the corresponding viparyaya 25 smacks of 
lack of refinement and vulgarity in expression. It is 
to be noted here that like Dandirds Arthavyakti and his 
second aspect of Madhurya, Vamamds Saukumarya and 
Udarata ( ariha ) have been negatively conceived, resulting 
in an absence of uniformity in Varoamds conception 
and treatment of the Gunas. 

IX. ARTHAVYAKTI (i) ArtliavyaldMietidvam 
(iii, 1, 23) or explicitness of words whereby the meaning 
is easily comprehended ( jhatitya rtha-pra tipa tti-hettdva). 
The later writers do mot enumerate Arthavyakti as a 
separate Guna, including it under Prasada. 

(ii) Vastirs vabhava-sphuta tv am (iii, 2, 13) or 
explicitness of ideas which makes the nature of things 

25. wapiti ravad ayam nikate janah 
svapimi tavad ah am him apaimi te i 
iti nigadya sdnair anuniekhalam 
mama karam svakarena rurodha sa (| 

(under iii, 2, 12. p. 94) ' 
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dear. This corresponds more or less to DandiiTs poetic 
figure Svabhavokfci, as has been shown by S. "K. DeA® 
In later literature on the subject also it is regarded not 
as a Gitnct lint as an Alamkara. 

X. KAXTI : — (ii Aujjvahjcun (iii, 1, 25 ? ) or rich- 
ness (of words) without which the composition is stale 
and a reflection of conventional things (yadahhnve purana** 
cc 'hayety negate ). The quality consists in the avoidance 
of the commonplace which a true literary instinct always 
obeys. The kamadhenu- too', suggests (p, 81, 11 7-9) 
that this lies in the use of more polished and elegant 
turns of expression instead of ordinarily used ones, e,g> 
kisalaya for patra and so on. In the illustration given 
by Vamana the use of the words Imrakgl , all and 
stahakita goes a long way in producing a polish in the 
composition which would have been flat if more common- 
place words like harini samUha etc., were used. This 
excellence would approach very nearly to some aspects 
of Kimtakals Yakrokti. 

(ii) Dipl a-rasat ram (iii, 2, 14) or conspicuous 
presence of the Rasas. Abhinavagupta explains dlpta - 
rasatm as vibh&vftdlnftm dlptatmm iti ydvaf. In other 
words, the excitants which bring out the emotional 
elements of a poem are vividly represented by this 
excellence. V &mana*s illustrative verse. 
prey an my am- apdkrtah sasapatham padanatah kcmtaya 
dvitramjeva padtmi vambhavanad ydvanna ydtyunmanah 1 
limit pracyidapanisaaipidalasan-nivmiiam dhrto 
dhavitvaiva krtapranamam ahahci premyo vieitrd gaiih I 

(under iii, 2, 14. p. 95) 

Vividly depicts the emotional situation and would, 
in accordance with the views of later theorists, be classed 
under the category of Rasa-dhvani. 


% 6 , Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, p, ng« 
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Now that we have studied all the Gunas of Vsmana, 
belonging to both sahda and artha, we are in a position 
to judge the intrinsic value of his treatment. We have 
seen that Vamana reads a new meaning in the Gunas of 
his predecessors especially in the light of the standard of 
distinction, evolved by him between a sabda-guna and an 
artha-guna * This standard — as we have also seen — is 
mrayasrayibhava i*e. a Guna is to be called a sabda-guna 
or an mrtharguna according as it belongs to the sahda or 
to the art ha. But it may be said that the distinction is 
not always definite and consistently maintained. It is 
difficult to see, for instance, why the clearness of meaning 
(artha-vaimalya) in artha-guna Prasada which depends 
upon the mention of what is absolutely necessary 
( prayojaka-matra^p. ada-parigrahd) should be taken as a 
distinguishing characteristic of an artha-guna when it 
clearly restricts the use of words. Similarly the artha- 
guna Saukumarya and the first four varieties of artha- 
praudhi raise a doubt whether they are related really to 
the sense or to the word. It is also not convincing why 
Arthavyakti should be taken as a sabda-guna in spite of 
the fact that even here the question of artha is involved 
and there is no reference to the bandha at all. On the 
other hand, we have the clear and unambiguous definitions 
of the two kinds of Slesa, Samata, Madhurya and Udarata 
in each of which the two-fold character of the Gunas has 
been distinctly preserved. While it may be argued that 
sahda and artha cannot be strictly kept apart, like body 
and soul, and that we are to apply the designation in 
accordance with the prominence of the one or the other in 
each, aspect of the Gunas. Still in order that there is 
to be a standard of distinction worth the name there 
must be a uniformity in the principle of its application, 
the violation of which proves the defective nature of the 
scheme, as well as of the standard itself. 
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It may also be urged that ; inasmuch as the Rill of 
which the Guna forms the essence has been defined as 
pmia-memta, what is the use of en umerating nrlha-gu nas ? 
This objection is easily met for we must not forget that 
the Curias serve to impart a special charm to the word- 
structure ; and so far as that is concerned, it does not 
matter whether the Gunas belong to the word or to the 
sense, provided that the one . does not go without the 
other. In the case of a particular artha-guna we are to 
understand that the Guna 'serves to impart a speciality to 
that word-structure to whose sense the particular Guna 
belongs ; or perhaps, it embellishes the sense primarily 
and directly and the word-structure only secondarily and 
indirectly. Thus so long as a formal view of poetry 
and consequently of its elements is taken, it is immaterial 
whether the Guna embellishes the word or its sense ; if it 
adorns the word it can also adorn its sense through 
association. 

It appears that Vamamds scheme of the Gunas is no 
less mechanical than that of his predecessors Bharata 
and Dandin. The distinction between one Guna and 
another is not always convincing nor is the definition 
of a Guna. always clear. The characteristics are often 
not exclusive, and therefore not distinguishing. When 
Vamana expounds the mints with expressions like 
y asm iu sati arty anil va padani or y asm in sati hahuny 
apt padmiy ekavad bhUsante it is difficult to follow 
what is really meant. They are rather vague explanations 
of the particulars sutras a7 . May not the property of 
ekavad-hhusamanata be also present in Ojas ? Do not 
the examples given under the sabda-gima Prasada also 

27. Or should we understand that the very attempt of an 
early theoriser like Vamana to express himself in all possible ways 
has a particular merit of its own and as inch it deserves our 
commendation? , 
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contain Itlayamlmaia , the characteristic particularly 
spoken of as belonging to Udarata 28 ? The illustrations 
do not help us always in marking the characteristics 
which differentiate one Guna from the other, and 
sometimes the same verse is cited as illustration in 
connection with several Gunas 29 . The four characteristics 
of arfhapraudJri in Ojas might also be taken as forms of 
the strikingness of expression which is singled out as a 
prominent mark of the arthagima Madhurya. Sugamatm 
or ease of comprehension as an alternative explanation 
of avaismnya in the artha-gima Samata might be 
comprehended in the artha-guna , Samadhi. In presence 
of this latter Guna there was no need perhaps of the 
sabda-guna Arthavyakti when both aim at comprehending 
the meaning, although his Samadhi itself, as S. K. De 
remarks , 30 “is hardly an excellence”. In sahdaguna 
Samadhi the expression arohavarohakrama receives more 
explanations than one which serve to a certain extent 
to cloud the point at issue. Vam ana’s attempt to clarify 
the kibdaguna Prasada in the vrtti indicates, as 
S. K. De has already pointed out “that Yamaha himself 
was perhaps conscious of the defective nature of some of 
his definitions ”. 3 1 


28. The examples of Sabda-guya Prasada (pp. 74-75) are all 
composed in the same metre (Harini). It is also to be considered 
if the Gunas have any relation to particular metres. We should 
note here the views of one class of theorists who are of opinion 
that special metres are exclusively meant for particular Gunas. 
{ Manila yacandra’s Samketa , p. 195.) 

29. The verse astyuttarasyam dtii devatatma etc. has been 

taken to serve as the illustration of as many as four Sabda- 
* 

gu%a$ namely, Slesa, Madhurya, Arthavyakti and Saukumarya 
as suggested in the Kamadhenu (pp. 79-80) 

30. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol, II, p, 120. 

31. ibid . 
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The importance of Vamnna's theory, however, does 
not consist in the detailed treatment of his individual 
Gunas. 11 is general doctrine of Rlti and Gunn also lias 
been criticised as too crude and formal an explanation 
of the charm of poetry, and the defective and unprofitable 
character of his scheme has been commented upon* 
But it was Vamana, who first emphasised the importance 
of diction, in poetry, which sharply separates literary 
works from philosophical or technical writings, and 
thereby suggested a line of enquiry into the essence of 
poetic charm. Some may be disposed to challenge the 
view that the beauty which Vamana sets forth as the 
ultimate test of poetry, is capable of realisation by a 
carefully worked-out diction. Nevertheless due credit 
must be given to him as he was the first known theorist 
to emphasise the proper disposition of word and sense 
and enquire into the flaws and excellences of expression, 
the facts of externalisation being, in his opinion, an 
important factor in every consideration of poetry. But 
since he conceived poetry from a decidedly formal point 
of view, his system and treatment had to go through the 
adverse criticism of the Dhvani and Post-dhvani theorists, 
who analysed the Rlti system and modified it in their 
more developed conception of poetry* 


CHAPTER VII 


RI'TI AND GrUNA IN THE TREATMENT 
OF NON-ORTHODOX WRITERS 

We have hitherto seen that Dandin and Vamana 
belonged to one of the orthodox schools of Poetics m., 
the Rlti School. Each of them expounded in his own 
way the theory of Rlti, as well as of the Gunas which, 
in their opinion, form the basis of the Rlti. But Dandin 
gave an elaborate treatment of both Gunas and Alaihksiras, 
with such equal prominence that one might very reason- 
ably doubt as to what school of opinion he really belonged. 
But we should remember that his Gunas constitute the 
essentials of a Rlti par excellence whereas his Alamkaras 
are ordinary embellishments adorning all kinds of dictions. 
Thus, he appears to have agreed with Yam ana, although 
indirectly, regarding the place of Gunas and Alamkaras 
in poetry, and this ought to settle all doubts regarding 
Dandies views about the superiority of one element to 
the other. But Vamana^s treatment was more direct and 
unequivocal. He boldly laid down that the Gunas form 
the basis of Rlti which is the soul of poetry. They 
constitute an inseparable attribute of poetry and there- 
fore the most important element in it, while the other 
elements, namely, Rasa and Alamkara remain subordinate 
to them. 

We have also seen in passing that this theory of Rlti 
as well as of Guna as expounded by Dandin and further 
developed by Vamana was adversely criticised and 
modified by the DhvanI theorists who established the 
Concepts of Rasa and Dhvani as the most important 
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elements of poetry. We now propone to trace the develop- 
ment of the Riti and Gima theories as treated by writers 
like Kuntaka, Bhoja and the author of the Alathkam 
section of the Agnipuraua all of whom stand apart from 
the orthodox schools of Sanskrit poetics, although acknow- 
ledging the inevitable influence of their predecessors 
belonging to these schools. Thus, Kuntaka elaborately 
expounds Bh&maha’s Theory of Yakrokti but his 
Vakrokti comprises under its wide scope almost all the 
poetic elements and not Alamkara alone. Both Bhoja 
and the Purana-kara incorporate to a great extent 1 the 
views of their predecessors in their own treatment— some- 
times even in expressions and phraseology, but none can 
be said to be a direct follower of the earlier orthodox 
system. It is possible that both of them are following 
some un-orthodox currents of thought ; but since their 
treatment is sometimes individual and original and as we 
have lost all traces of previous un-orthodox speculations, 
if any, it is difficult to say what particular tradition they 
individually represent. These writers were, no doubt, 
cognisant of the various Concepts of Sanskrit poetics viz, f 
Riti — Gima — Alamkara — Rasa and Dhvani analysed and 
established by orthodox speculation, but their conception 
and execution of these elements often differ from those 
of the orthodox writers and they (the elements) appear 
in a more or less modified form in the peculiar scheme 
of poetry of each of these writers. 


i. For similarities between the treatments of Bhamaha and 
the Agnipurana and of Dandin and the Agnipurana see P. V, 
Kane’s History of Alankara Literature in his edition of the 
Sahityadarpana ; for Agnipurana and Bhoja see S. K. De's 
Sanskrit Poetics Vol. II, p. 262 and for Bhoja and Prakasavar§a 
see S. K. De’s article on ( 7he Rasa? itavalamkara of Prakaiavarsa 
jfi the I. H. Q. December , 19 
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KUNTAKA 

The first of the known writers who have kept apart 
from the orthodox schools of Sanskrit Poetics is Kuntaka, 
author of the Vakroktijivita. His main object has been, 
as the very name of his work would imply, to establish 
the essential importance of Yakrokti in his theory of 
poetry. We have already touched upon (p. 20, eh. II) 
the fact that the individual power of the poet plays the 
most important part in. Kuntaka^ Yakrokti and that for 
the formulation of this particular aspect in his conception 
of poetic beauty Kuntaka is indebted to Bhatta Tauta 
whose view he critically combines with the teachings of 
Bhamaha in order to build up his theory of Yakrokti. 
He has thus developed in a way the teachings of earlier 
masters but the originality, with which he in eludes the 
poetic elements of the different orthodox systems 
in his comprehensive theory of Yakrokti, has made 
his position unique in the history of Sanskrit Poetics. 

It has been seen that Guna and Alamkara, the 
technical poetic elements with which the earlier theorists 
were mainly concerned, have got the same origin 
inasmuch as they arose out of a mechanical analysis of 
the word and the sense and consequently served as the 
means of arriving only at the formal beauty of poetry. 
Its deeper aspects, viz., the beauty of suggestion, 
specially the delectability of Rasa, hardly flashed upon 
their minds. Some of the Pre-dhvani theorists, such 
as Dandin and Y amana, attempted at drawing a 
distinction between these two poetic elements, but they 
could not find out a clear-cut standard of this distinction. 
As a matter of fact, it was not possible for them to do 
it for whatever slight distinction could be sought, 
the fact remains that in the treatment of all theorists 
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from Bharata down to V&raana, both these two elements, 
Guna and Alamkara, have reference only to tin* 
arrangement of letters and words or to the formal ways 
of expressing a particular idem Thus, when the 
fundamental characteristics of these two elements 
were not different, there was nothing to prevent certain 
Gtinas from being called Alamkaras and vice versa . 

The standard of poetic beauty underwent a change 
with the advent of the Dhvani theorists who held that 
true poetry should be judged by its suggestivoness 
{(Hi ran!) where something more charming is meant than 
what meets the ear. This inner meaning, which depends 
upon the reader’s power of appreciation and comprises 
vastu, alamkara and rasa, is distinctly different 1 from the 
expressed sense {meyartha) which is subordinate to 
itself. Of these three kinds of suggestion their inclination 
is, really speaking, towards extolling the Rasa-dhvani 
alone. The disinterested joy that the reader derives 
on reading a poem, being completely absorbed In the 
situation depicted, is the real test of all good poetry ; 
or more technically, true poetic charm lies in the 
successful delineation of Rasa, which ought to be the 
predominant factor in poetry and to which everything else 
should be subordinate. If, therefore, Rasa is taken 
to be the soul of poetry, in pursuance of the injunction 
of the Dhvani theorists, it is excellent as a theory — as an 
ideal of poetic beauty. But it has not always been 
possible for poets to maintain this high standard of 
perfection — to identify poetic beauty only with the 
aesthetic principle Involved in the technical emotional 
element, Rasa. Such an injunction considerably narrows 
down the scope of poetry. The lucid, smooth and 

I. pratlyamanam punar anyad eva | 
vastvasti vatiisu mahakavlnam j] 


Dhvanikarika i, 4. 
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melodious verses of Asvaghosa and Kalidasa, the 
grandeur and eloquence in some of the best writings of 
Rhavablmti and Banabhatta are invaluable treasure 
in Sanskrit literature. But it would be a futile task 
to try to explain their special charm always in terms 
of any technical Rasa enunciated by these theorists 2 . 
Some of them may be instances of verbal poetic 
figures only, yet they serve to afford delight to the readers’ 
mind while others fill the sense with a transcendental 
charm although they may not ordinarily satisfy the 
conditions for the perception of any of the technical 
Rasas. 

Such a line of argument appears to have been 
favoured by Kimtaka who conceived that in capable 
hands even external beauty arising from a proper 
disposition of words and ideas serves to give delight to 
the reader although, at the same time, he fully realised 
the importance of the flow of pleasurable feelings 
brought forth by vivid representations in Rasa. He 
was a very sympathetic critic ; he would appreciate 
whatever power a poet might display through his work. 
Any strikingness in utterance, any embellishment of 

2 (i) evam aha medhavinam svanil :—j amity eva many oh 
yatfiaikagotrata vU, santana* j 'atita w, domain samvardhanam ; vlq 

ekadeSa-mvaso va, darSanabhyaso va snehasya hetarah...... 

bhavaniam antarenanyatha cany athU Cay am cakravarit durjanair 
grahiia as it, na ca tat tatha . na santyeva te ye sain, sat am api 

satam na mdyante mit rad aslna-tatr avah salilaniva gatagatikani 

IvlUnt khalu bhavantyavivekitiarn manainsi . bahumukha §ravana~ 
niscallkfta-nUcayah him karotu prtkivi-patih (Harsacarita ch. ii, 

p- 53) _ , 

(ii) ekatapatram jagatah prabhutvam 
navam vayah k ant am idam vapusca | 
alpasya hetor hahu hatum icchan 
vicaramudhah pratibhasi me ivam II 

Raghuvarhsa ii, 47. 
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poetry, either internal or external, would give him 
poetic pleasure provided there is a certain manifestation 
of skill. This skill consists in the use of Yakrokti 
which has been defined as raiiluytllnjn-bhuhgl-bhaniii 
(i, 10e-d) %e. a striking mode of speech which charms 
by the peculiar turn imparted’ to it by the power of 
the poet’s imagination. Kuntaka appears to hold that 
if. the- achievement of a transcendental delight is . the 
only* object of poetry, then the arrangement of letters# 
the jingling of sounds, the depth of sense and the 
vividness of the situation as a whole may serve equally 
to afford pleasure ; for the peculiar turn of expression 
that the poets’ genius produces is different from and 
far superior to the ordinary matter-of-fact speech which 
lacks the polish and grace of the poet’s fancy. Poetry 
is a deviation from ordinary speech only fay reason of 
the strikingness or the clever turn of expression given 
to it by the skill and fancy of the poet. Thus, by 
admitting that vakrokti, which in his theory is the very 
life of poetry, is the product of the poets’ fancy, the 
ultimate emphasis is laid by Kuntaka upon Icavivyapara 
(or the genius and skill of the poet) which alone deter- 
mines the excellence of a poem. And in this position 
there is an ample justification for the very wide conception 
which he has taken of poetry, for the skill and poetic 
fancy of different poets work differently and it would be 
difficult to secure a uniform theory of poetic beauty' 
among different writers 8 and from the view point of all 
different critics. • - - - ' ■ ■ 

3* This would partly explain why. wide divergence of 
opinion has prevailed amongst the writers of Sanskrit Poetics 
over the question of the definition of poetry which aims ,at 
incorporating in a nutshell the essential features thereof. 
It is not at all unnatural that each : orthodox school of 
Poetics, advocating as it does the; importance of a particular 
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Of all the writers of Sanskrit Poetics Kuntaka 
appears to have been fully alive to this fact and this 
is why he has tried to explain his theory of poetry as 
broadly as possible, keeping himself free from the 
hard-and-fast technicalities of the orthodox schools, 
accepting them only so far as it was necessary for the 
sake of maintaining a continuity of the Sastra— harmo- 
nising Ms theory with the main teachings of the 
different schools of speculations and of securing for his 
work a definite place in the history of the discipline. 
In other words, he has formed a novel theory out of the 
existing systems 4 — a theory in which ample scope 

poetic element* vis, Guna-Alarhkara or Rasa, should differ from 
tne sister schools in its conception of poetic beauty. In 
other words, the conception about the essential features of 
poetry varies in the treatment of the different theorists and the 
student of Alarhkarasastra has never found a satisfactory definu 
lion of poetry, harmonising the teachings of the various schools. 
Leaving alone the question of the definition of poetry, the 
writers of the Alatfikarasastra themselves have had to work 
under a great disadvantage, namely, that they had to undertake 
a very difficult, nay, an impossible task of formulating some 
definite theories about the excellence of poetry which inevitably 
manifests itself in thousand and one ways according as it 
emanates from the pens of different writers and is reflected upon 
the minds of countless critics. 

4» P. V. Kane’s general remarks that <*the Vakrokti school 
is really an off-shoot of the alaikkara school' 1 (Inttoduction to his 
edition of Sahityadarpana, p. CLV) and the specific statement of 
Dr. De that “following the tradition of Bhamaha’s Vakrokti, 
Kuntaka develops a system of Vakrokti of his own* 1 (Sanskrit 
Poetics, Vol. 11 , p. 235} ought to be noted in this connection. 
Kuntaka has the advantage of one who speaks last of all — who 
gets an already created field to work upon and at the same 
time to make further valuable contributions with the. power of 
his own genius. Bhamaha’s work bears proof of the inchoate 
nature of the Sastra itself. But Kuntaka flourished at a, period 
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has been, preserved for the display of the poets* 
individual skill and ability and for the application of 
the critics* own power of judgment. This will be, 
corroborated by some of his own remarks e.g* etacea 

when the Sastra had almost reached its final stage of develop- 
ment — when the RIti school had developed and declined*! he 
Alarhkara school had made a considerable progress under 
Udbhata and Rudra$a~~and the Dhvani theorists had finally 
established the importance of the concepts of Rasa and Dhvani 
shadowing all earlier speculations* Rbamaha, being an eatly 
adherent of the Alamkara school, in which the theoretic importance 
of Rasa had not been realised, conceived Vakrokti as a 
characteristic mode of expression underlying the poetic figures 
only. But Kuntaka, with a record of all the orthodox branches 
of poetic speculations before him, could conceive of Vakrokti 
from a considerably broader point of view not merely as the 
fundamental principle of the poetic figures (Alathkaras) only 
but as an all-encompassing poetic factor including within its 
wide scope the various concepts, namely, Rasa, Dhvani ai d 
Alamkara advocated by the orthodox systems of thought. 
Regarding the implication of the term Vakrokti (which literally 
means ‘crooked speech*) as some peculiar and charming way of 
expression and the fact of some amount of atiiaya or a 
departure from ordinary speech being involved in it, there 
appears to be a general agreement in the treatments of Bbamaha 
and Kuntaka. But while the former had not a word to speak 
by way of explaining the term Vakrokti as well as snkiiya of 
word and sense which constitutes poetry in the opinion of both, 
the latter took gieat pains to explain the terms over some 
length (see meaning of the term Vakrokti and Kuntaka’ s theory 
of poetry in the introduction to Vakroktijivita) emphasising the 
ultimate importance of kamvyapara and tadmdahlad'akaritva 
(i, 7 and i, 23). The real difference lies not so much in sense 
and spirit as in the sphere of Vakrokti which has been made 
enough comprehensive in the treatment of Kuntaka and to 
which the Rasadhvani theorists made no mean contribution* 
To Kuntaka, therefore, belongs the credit of harmonising his 
own views with the teachings of the different orthodox schools 
without himself being a follower of any one of them. 
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bhamtimicitrymn mhasrapraMram sambhavaUti stay am 
evofprehsamyam ( p. 62, II. 13-14 ). pratipadam punas 
chayavaidtryam sahrdayaih srayam evanusartavyam 
(p. 71, 11. 9-10) etc. These undoubtedly indicate that it 
has never been his presumption to formulate some binding 
principles for the guidance of poets and critics and to 
encompass in a nutshell poetic beauty in its entirety — but 
that he has merely shown in his own way how to grasp 
the charms of poetry, the full comprehension of which 
depends upon the individual skill and culture of critics. 
The most striking point of divergence between the treat- 
ment of Kuntaka on one hand and that of the adherents of 
the orthodox schools of Poetics on the other is this. 
The orthodox theorists established the essentiality of 
a particular poetic element (Rlti, Alamkara or Dhvani) 
making others subordinate to it and thus broadly 
recognised only one aspect of poetry viz., either the 
external beauty arising out of a proper disposition of 
word and sense (as in the treatment of the Rlti and 
Alamkara theorists) or the charmingness of a suggested 
sense specially the aesthetic pleasure involved in Rasa. 
Kuntaka understood the importance of each of these 
elements as constituting a particular aspect of his all- 
inclusive theory of Vakrokti. From an analysis of the 
principal varieties of Vakrokti 5 , it will be seen that in 
Kuntaka's comprehensive scheme of poetry poetic 
beauty was recognised in its manifold aspects. The 
formal beauty arising out of the juxtaposition of letters 
and the proper disposition of word and sense, the beauty 
of an unexpressed element as well as the delectability. 
arising from the proper depiction of the emotional; 
element, called Rasa, were equally recognised in his 

; . 5. See Dr. S. K, De’s introduction to THE VAKROKTI- 

JIVITA, pp. XXXI and XXXV and also Dr. A. Sanlcaran’s ‘Some* 
Aspects of Literary Criticism’, p. 122, 
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theory., In other words, Kuntaka did not Ignore the 
broad features involved in any of the fundamental 
Concepts of the orthodox schools of poetics nor did he 
recognise each for its own sake but he harmonised ail 
of them in his peculiar conception of poetry, making 
them subordinate not to one or other of those orthodox 
poetic elements but to the comprehensive character of 
Ms theory of Vakrokti. 

It is interesting to note that Kim taka has never 
explicitly stated that Vakrokti is the life ( jicita ) of 
poetry : but the prominence he has given to Vakrokti 
throughout his treatment leaves not a shadow of doubt 
that he regarded this particular poetic factor as the 
sine qua non of true poetry. This will be clear if we 
carefully consider his definition of poetry. Kuntaka 
defines 6 poetry in three different ways, namely, (1) karch 
karma hi r yam (—The poets* achievement... vrtti under 
h 2 ), 

(2) scdamkarasya kavyata ( Kavya consists in 
ornamentation i, fid ) and 

(3) Sabdarthan sahitau vakra-kavi-vyap^ramlini 1 
bandhe vyarmthitau kavyam tadvidohlMa- 

kurini ii (i, 7) 

Of these, the first two appear, at the first sight, to be 
merely general statements and the last to involve the 
technicality of Kimtaka’s theory of poetry ; but they 
jointly lead us to some important conclusions : These 
are 

(1) alamkara is an essential factor in poetry, 

(2) it depends upon 'the individual power of the 

poet, . . 


6. We do not enter into the question as to whether these 
are definitions or mere descriptions oi-Kazya, 

i6 ■; 
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(3) it helps poetry to impart an unspeakable delight 
to the connoisseur's mind and it is for this that 

(4) it sharply distinguishes poetry from matter-of- 
fact speech. 

Theorists of all ages and schools of poetic thought 
look upon sabda and artha as the two main pivots 
on which the theory of poetry revolves. Kuntaka is not 
an exception. Like his master Bhamaha he holds that 
word and sense ( sabdarthau ) blended together ( sahitau ) 
constitute poetry ( kavyam ). The use of the expression 
sahitau ought to be noted in this connection. Kuntaka 
does not remark sabdarthau kavyam apparently on two 
grounds ; (1) There is hardly any word that does not 
bring a definite sense and (2) any and every word, 
whatever sense it might bring, does not create poetic 
charm. The real excellence of a poem, therefore, 
depends upon the sahiiya. or the act of blending together 
the sound and the sense or more broadly the use of 
such expressions as would be exactly suitable to the sense 
which the poet aims at bringing out in order to produce 
the necessary poetic charm. The word and the sense 
are equally important ; the true excellence lies in their 
organic presentation. In order to achieve the end of 
poetry "there must be some amount of peculiarity in 
this sahiiya 7 and we shall presently see that this 
peculiarity consists in the use of Yakrokti by which 
the poet serves to give delight to the connoisseur's mind 
( tadvidahladakari ) by imparting some liveliness to the 
composition ibandha) with the aid of his peculiar 
individual genius {vakra-kavi~vyapara\ It would appear, 

7. nanu ca 'uacya-sambandhasya mdyamanat'vad etayor na 
kathancid api sahityamrahah , satyam etat , kinlu vUistam eveha 
sahityam abhipreiam, ■ , 

Vakroktijtvita, vrtli under i, 7 (p. 10. 11. 17-19 ) 
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therefore, that in Kuntaka’s third definition of poetry 
the clause mkra-kavi-ryft pUramli a / kulrklaklildaMrlm 
bandhe ryavasthitau may be generally taken to be an 
elucidation of sahitau for it is knvivyapam and 
tadvidTiMTula-kTiritxm which are of ultimate importance 
in blending together the sound and the sense. In other 
words, while selecting words in exact suitability to the 
sense intended, the poet displays his individual power 
with the sole object of imparting hidvidMhlada^kfmfm. The 
second definition emphasises embellishments (alamkara) as 
an essential element of Kavya. If the second arid third 
definitions are read together, Kuntaka’s theory appears 
to resolve itself into the position salamkarav sahdarthau 
kavyam. Thus arises the question of poetry and its 
relation to embellishments. In i, 2-5 Kuntaka lays down 
that the aim of poetic embellishments is to create a 
transcendental delight ( lokMtara-camaik ftmk&ri-vaiciti'ya . . * 
i, 2a~b)~—a view on which all writers of poetics appear 
to agree. In the next K&rika 6 he says that in order 
to understand the true character of poetry he is trying 
to analyse poetry (which is alamk&rya) and its embellish- 
ments ialamMra). Proceeding on with a detailed 
discussion about the sahitya of sabda and artha he 
remarks in i, 10 that both the word and the sense are 
alamkarya (ubhar etav alamkaryau) Lc. they stand in need 
of embellishments and what embellishes them is 
Yakrokti (tayoh ptmar aUmkrtir mkroktir era) which 
he defines as imdagdhy$~hMng%~hha%itik or a speech 
( bhanitih ) which is charming ( bhahgl ) by reason of the 
skill of the poet (i vaidagdkya ). Then in the vrtti under 
i, 23 Kuntaka explains Vakrokti as alamkaranam which 
shows that the term alamkara as used by him in 
connection with poetry in general does not connote the 

8. alamkrtir alamkaryam apoddhrtya mvecyate | 

tadupayatayii, tattv&m salamkarasya katya/a If i, 6, 
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poetic figures but it is of a broader connotation; it is 
another name for the all-encompassing Vakrokti, the 
poetic figures constituting only one of the many varieties 
there-of, vix., vakya-vakraM (i, 20). Hence Vakrokti is 
the general name of all poetic embellishments and not 
merely of figures of Poetry. Now from Kuntaka’s 
t-rtti 9 on i, 6 it would be clear that he cannot imagine 
a position in which poetry can be seen dissociated from 
its alamkaras . It is never possible to compose poetry 
first and’ add its embellishments afterwards. In other 
words, poetry must appear along with its alamkaras ; 
whatever decoration the poet can impart to poetry must 
be done in course of blending together the sound and 
the sense. 10 It follows, therefore, that the term 
alamkara in Kun taka’s second definition of poetry in i, 
6 and the peculiarity involved in the saMtya in the third 
definition in i, 7 tend to emphasise the same thing, 
namely, the essentiality of Vakrokti. And the scope 
of Vakrokti which is a kavivyapara is as wide as that 
of Kavya itself {kaveh karma). Without Vakrokti, there 
is no charm of poetry. Vakrokti alone makes poetry what 
it is. It is the very life (jirita) of poetry tkclvya ). 

If the poet’s genius stands at the root of Vakrokti 
and, for the matter of that, of kavya itself, then there 
would be infinite varieties of kavya. Kuntaka is fully 

g. tenalankriasya kavyatvam iti sthitih , na punah 

kavyasyalamkara-yogah. ( p. 7, 11. 3-4). 

10. It will be seen that Kuntaka’s third definition of poetry 
is a direct and logical development from the other two. The 
first one lays down that poetry is a product of the poet’s genius ; 
the second implies that Alamkara or Vakrokti is an essential 
factor in kavya and he has already remarked in i, 2 that the 
aim of poetic decoration is to give trannscendental delight 
(alaukika-camatkarakarwaicitrya) to the reader’s mind. The third 
definition endows poetry exactly with these characteristics. 
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conscious of this fact but, doing away with all minor 
distinctions 1 1 he broadly enumerates only three varieties 
of Kftvya on the basis of the nature of poets m., 

(1) s I'ftbh ft t *(i-s ukumftra or naturally graceful (2) Heitra 
or artistic and (3) uhhayattnaht or an admixture of 
these two. He clearly indicates that all the three classes 
of poetry serve equally to afford pleasure to the reader ; 
one is never inferior' to any other in this respect, 
because each is a product of the poets’ skill and 
consequently has a particular merit of its own 18 . And 
in order to achieve success in one of these varieties of 
poetry the poet sets to work on a particular way of 
poetic speech which Kuntaka, following Dandin, calls 
Marga and which ought to be understood as being 
equivalent to Riti of other writers. These Margas 
ate called kaei~prm or the modes of 
poetic practice. Three Margas have been classified, 
namely, Sukumara, Vieitra and Madhyama or 
Ubhayatmaka on the basis of the above three varieties 
of Kavya. It will be seen later on that this distinction 
between the means and the end, namely, the Marga % 
(path) and the Kavya, is only theoretical and for all 
practical purposes they will be identical. In fact 
it may be said that the characteristics of the Kavya 
itself have been attributed to the Marga by upaeam. 

Unlike the other poetic elements of the orthodox 
schools, namely, Alamkara, Rasa and Dhvani, the two 
elements Riti and Guna do not constitute a particular 

11, yadyapi ’karnsvabhUva-hheda-nibandhanalvad ananta - 

bheda-bhinnatvam anivaryam tathapi parish mkhyaium aiakyatvat 
samanyena traividhyam emfapadyate . p. 47, 11. 3-5 ( vrtti oh 

h 24 )• AY;':; Y" : -, 'Y ■■■ .' ■ 

12. tasmade sam praiyekam as khalita - wa~parhpa nda ■ mah i m - , 
na tadvid-a h l ad a -ha ritj ’a-parisa m a pier na kasyacin nyunafa: 
Ibid. 11.9»io. ' 
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variety of Vakrokti in Kimtaka's theory of poetry but 
they come in his treatment as a matter of course, for 
every poet takes recourse to one or other of the modes 
of poetic composition according to his own nature* 
Kuntaka has dealt with the Rlti from the common-sense 
point of view ; unlike Vamana and his school he does not 
regard it as the soul of poetry for the Marga or Rlti, 
the way or the mode, is theoretically only a means to an 
end and not the end itself. And when the two appear to 
be identical we must understand that a figurative use 
underlies such identification. Vamana definitely looks 
upon the Rlti as an essential aspect of the Kavya or the 
end itself and not as the way*br the Marga through which 
one has to arrive at that end. Dandin has never explicitly 
stated what theoretical position he assigns to the Riti in 
general but his conception of this poetic element as giram 
margcih or a particular way of poetic speech appears to 
be effectively appropriated in the treatments of Kuntaka 
and Bhoja (ii, 27). 

The Dhvani theorists do not entertain the idea of Riti 
in poetry on the ground that it ultimately merges its 
identity into Rasa which they consider to be the soul of 
poetry. It is evident, therefore, that by the term Riti 
they mean, following Vamana, a definite arrangement of 
syllables and not Dandin's mode of poetic speech. 
Kuntaka, who follows Dandin in his general conception 
of the Riti, naturally looks at it from a broader point of 
view. The theoretical position of his Riti being “the way 
in which aspiring poets practise”, it does not merge its 
identity into Rasa but on the contrary, when every one 
who undertakes to write poetry has to take recourse to 
one or other of the Margas, it is quite possible that all 
the poetic elements like Rasa, Dhvani, Guna and Alam- 
kara (which the poet has often to handle) should come 
within the scope of his treatment of the Marga, 
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Kuntaka criticises the names and classification of the 
Ritis as prevailing in the treatments of the Riti theorists. 
He does not entertain the idea that Ritis should be named 
after the localities in which they are said to flourish for 
in that case there would be no limit to the number of the 
Ritis inasmuch as there are innumerable localities where 
different Ritis may flourish. 18 Nor, does he admit that 
the composition of a poem can be regarded as a provincial 
custom like marrying one’s cousin {nMiuleya-hJmginl) for 
a custom often depends solely upon a tradition prevailing 
in a particular locality from time immemorial possibly 
due to a social convenience, whereas a poem must be a 
perfect product of the poet’s genius, culture and 
practice. 14 Kuntaka objects to the classification of Ritis 
into good, bad and middling on the ground that proper 
diction can be only one, namely, the best and tliink that if 
the classification has been sanctioned by uniform usage it 
would be wise to associate it with the names of different 
localities without reference to merit. 1 5 

13. ciranlanatr vtdat bhadi-deba»vi§e§a-$amMrayatyena 

vaidat bhl-prabhyiayo iltayas iisrah sajnamnaiah, las am cotUmadku- 
maniadhyamatvavaicilryefyii trawidhyam. any at & ca vaidatbha* 
gaudiyalaksaipam niarga~dvilayan akhyatam, elaccobhayam apy 
ayukii-yuktam „ y asm ad dt&i-bheda-nibandhanatve tlli-bhedandm 
deiandm anantyad asa?n khyaiva hi prasajyate. p. 45, vriti on i* 24. 

14. na ca vibista-r lli-yuktatvena kavya-kat ariam matuleya** 
bhagjnl-vivahavad deba dharmata) a vytivaslhapayilum bakyam. 
deia-dharmo hi vyddhii~vytwahara~parampata mdira-batanah 
salty an u sth anabmn naiivarlate. lalha-md/i a~kdvya-kat a$am ptmah 
saklyadi'-kararya^hilapa-sakaiyam apeksya ( t ) marram na bakyate 
yalha-kathancid anuslkalum. Ibid. 

15. na ca 1 itinam uttamadha ma^madhyamatva- bhedena 

traividhya m vyavasihUpayilu m ny tlyyam* . . . . ,vaidarbki-$adrba~ 

saundarya-sambha'vdn madhyamadhamayor vpadeba- vatyarlhyam 
ayali.:,..Jad evam tttrvacdna~samd,khya-matra*karaipa-kara%a£ve 
deba-vtbesabraya%asya 1 na vayam mvadUmahe* p. 46, vylti on i, 24. 
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, The true criterion for the mode of poetic composition, 
however, is, in Kuntaka’s opinion, the nature and tempera- 
ment of the poet. u Kavisvahhava alone”, as S. K. Do 
remarks, 1 G “furnishes the, criterion for kaviprasthana- 
beta Some writers arc by their very nature competent 
to impart to. their composition .a spontaneous grace 
without any .special, effort and the poetry they compose 
belongs to the Siikumam or miurally graceful variety. 1 7 
This probably corresponds to the Vaidarbhl Rlti of the 
Rlti theorists. Kalidasa (and possibly Asvaghosa) who 
are masters of easy flowing, verses and adepts in composing 
in a lucid and smooth style come under this class. There, 
are others who have got a natural tendency to compose 
in a decorative style, which is amply qualified to charm 
the reader although the spontaneous grace of the Suku - 
mara class of poets appears to lack in their composition., 
This is the Victim Marga corresponding to the Gaud! 
Rlti of the Rlti theorists. Bhavabhuti and Bhatta Bana 
have been mentioned by Kuntaka to be past masters in 
the art of decorative style. There is still another class, ■ 
the ; Madhyama Marga, where the composition is an 
admixture of the former two classes of poetry. 

In the opinion of Kuntaka, therefore, poetry ought to 
be classified according to the genius ( sakti ), training 
(vyutpaiti) and practice ( abhyasa ) of different writers. Of 
these again sakti or for the matter of that, smbhava is 
the most prominent factor for it prompts a poet to follow 
that particular track in which his culture and practice 
bring into play his inborn quality, facilitate the scope, of . 
his work and help him to .achieve success. 

1 6. Introduction to V. J. p. xxxiii. 

. 1 7 * sukumara-svabhavasya haves tathavidhaiva sahaja sahtih 
scLynudbhavaii . .. ..Jay a ca tatha-vidha-saiikumarya-ramaiiiyarn 
vyutpattim abadhnati. tjihhyamca suhumara-vattmanabhyasaJatpar^Iy 
kriyate . p. 46. Vrtti. on i, 24. 
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Kuntaka next goes on to discuss in detail the 
characteristics of each Marga and the Gunas attached to 
it. . The Sukumara Milrga implies a natural grace and a 
serene charm prevailing throughout the composition 
(saulanmrya-parispandM-syaudi yaira virdjaic i, 28e-d). 
which must be free from, all external or artificial decora- 
tions. The charm with which it imbues the readers* 
mind flows directly from the inmost recess of the poet's 
heart (yat kmeanapi vaidtrymn tat mrram pmiihhwthha- 
vam i, 28a-b) so that the reader plunges himself in an 
atmosphere of lucidity and transparency ; he is in direct 
communion with all the wealth of the poets’ inborn 
power. The style is smooth and limpid, plain but lively. 
The charming expressions that the poet uses are well- 
matched to the ideas ( nava-mhda, rtha-baridhiiralfa i, 25b) 
and they emanate spontaneously without the least exertion 
on his part Figurative expressions are very seldom 
used and even when they are present, they do not appear 
as external factors, they fit in aptly with the context in 
which they are found and make the situation depicted 
more vividly felt ( ayatnor vi h Ha - s valpa-mmioJmrd 
vihhusanah i, 25e-d). To illustrate this Kuntaka cites 
( pp. 49-50 ) the verse-.;/ 

balendu-vakrany avikdsahharad I 
habhuh palasduy atilohitaui i? 
sadyo vasantena samdgatdnum i 
nak haL‘ sat anlva ■vanasthalln&m » 

Kumarasambhava iii, 29. 

from a context where the spring season is being 
described. Thus the epithets balenduvaknmi , atilohitaui 
and sadyo vasantena samUgatarmn belong to the 
objects of nature, namely, paldSdni and vanasthalmam , 
yet in this, particular context the association of the 
human attribute nalcka-ksata with mnasihali has not at all 
been out of place, on the contrary, the . poetic figure 
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ufpreksd involved in nakhaksatanzva has considerably 
added to the vividness of the situation. Kuntaka 
further emphasises in this Marga the prominence of the 
natural characteristics of all objects as seen through the 
poets* eye and appear to hold that a successful deli- 
neation of the svabhava of objects affords greater charm 
than extraneous ornamentation conferred by the poets* 
training and practice ( bhava-svabkairi-prMhanya- 
nyakkrtahtirya-kausalah. . . . . .i, 26a-b ). In Kuntaka*s 
opinion, genius, ( sakii or svabhava ) being itself the 
ingrained quality of the poet, it is better suited to portray 
the svabhava of objects than depicting a situation where 
ornamentation plays a prominent part for this latter 
depends not only upon the genius of the poet but also 
upon some amount of culture and practice. This 
Sukumara Marga is all the more charming because the 
poet successfully depicts and creates a situation as a 
Result of which the reader feels a thrill of pleasure 
( m$Mi-para7mrtha-jna-mana\isarnvMa-siindarah i, 26c- 
d ) but he is so lost in the atmosphere that he can never 
account for the transcendental delight he achieves 
( av/ibhmita-samsihma-mmavfbijaka-ranjakalu i, 27a-b ). 
The poets* art is by its very nature as abstruse as the 
creation of the creator which fascinates the beholder 
but does not enable him to understand the skill which 
produces it 18 ( vidhi-vmdagdhya-nispanna-nirmd'tyati- 
myopamah. i, 27c~d ). Some external elements, namely, 
the bee and its forest tract, have been brought in just 
to show the inherent grace of the Sukumara Marga, 
Just as the wild flowers grow and blossom without any 
human care and supply the bees with nectar, so the 
Sukumara Marga or more correctly its corresponding 

18. It is worthy of mention here that critics like Mammata 
take the poets’ art as being niyati-krta-niyama-rahita. It is even 
better than the creation of the creator. 
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class of poetry is composed without any special efforts 
on the part of the poet whose genius works absolutely 
unaided by any artificial training. 11 0 It Is thus seen that 
the Sukiimara Marga (i.) demands an all-round natural 
grace due to the full play of the poets’ genius, (ii) leaves 
alone all artificial decorations possible only to wide 
culture and practice, (iii) lays emphasis upon the 
portrayal of the svahhava of objects and (iv) regards 
the depiction of Rasa as a very important factor so as 
to create situations with which the capable reader finds 
it easy to identify himself without much previous 
training and to make them as it were, a part and parcel 
of his own experience. 

The Gunas have been treated along with the Marga 
to which they belong. A group of four Gunas of the 
same name but with different characteristics has been 
attached to each of the Sukumara and Yicitra Margas. 
These are Madhurya, Prasada, Lavanya and Abhijatya. 
Two other Gunas namely, Aucitya and Saubhagya, are 
said to be present in all compositions. The characte- 
ristics of the Gunas are in conformity with those of the 
Margas to which they belong. In other words, the 
main features of all the Gunas of a particular Marga 
taken together should be, in Kim taka’s opinion, favourable 
to the characteristics of the Marga itself. 20 Accordingly 
in the Sukumara Marga, the Gunas have been thus 
characterised. 

(1) MADHURYA 2 1 —a proper disposition of charm- 
ing expression is the remarkable characteristic of this 

19. sukumarabhidhah so 'yarn yena satkavayo gat ah } 
marge%aiphulla-ku$uma~kd. 7 itimne t va satpadah II i ? 29, 

20. marge su gunanam samudaya'dharmaia ( p. 71, 1. 20) 

21. Kuntaka explains under i, 33 that although Madhurya 
and Prasada are, really speaking, the properties of molasses, 
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excelleuce. The expressions should preferably be free 
from compound words imammid-mamhun^pada-vmyasa- 
jlvitam. i, 30a-b) and must be arranged in a way that 
they may serve to give delight to the readers* ear and 
mind, (sndiramyatvena arthara manly at vena ca hrdaya - 
kllidaicanL Vrtti on i, 30). It should be noted that the 
characteristic features smii-ramyatm and artha-ramanl- 
yatva tend to make Kuntaka's Madhurya (Suktimara 
Marga) equivalent to Dandin J s Guna of the same name in 
its two-fold aspect. 

(2) PEAS ADA— This excellence resides where the 
meaning of the words and, for the matter of that, the 
intention of the speaker is quickly understood without 
any difficulty and where Easa and Vakrokti are playing 
an important part. 22 The ease of comprehension is due, 
Kuntaka thinks, to paucity of compound words (pad.anam 
asmnastatvam ), the use of well-known epithets 
(prasidMmlMdJiuncdvmn ) , directness of association amongst 
the words used (i avyavahita-sambandl mtvam) and absence 
of difficulty in understanding the connection of words if 

water or crystal yet they can be taken to be kavyadharma by 
npacUra or transference, the motive of the transference being to 
establish the character respectively of delighting the reader | 
(MadaJcaritvii) and of shining clearly ( sphutavabhasitva ). Similarly 
in the case of La vanya and Abhijatya, the motives are fascinating 
the mind of the reader {cetanacamaikaritva) and the 

characteristic of possessing a natural grace respectively. 

22 . akle^a-vyanjitakutam j hagi tyartha -samarpanam 1 

rasa-vakrokti-visayam yeti prasad ah sa kathyate i| ii, 31, 

It will appear from Kuntaka's exposition vakrokti h 
sakalalamknra-samanyam) that the term Vakrokti as used here 
is only a symbol for poetic figures and it is idle to read in it its 
usual all-encompassing character for when it has been already 
enjoined that no poetry is charming without Vakrokti, there is 
no point in advocating its presence in connection with a 
■ particular -Guna. v i ^ V'- ' v ■ ■ \ i i 
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and when compounded (mmMsa-mdhfaM re'pt gamaka-mmft» 
sa-ynktaifi). It h interesting to note that almost all 
writers of poetics agree with regard to the one important 
character of Prasftda, namely, case of comprehension 
whatever it may be due to* . 

( 8 ) LV VANYA — consists in the beauty of stracture 
arising as a total effect out of a proper disposition of 
charming words a nd syllable s % 3 . 

(4) IBHIJITYA —is a natural grace belonging to 
the composition (s vahha va^mmrnmdmyam. i, 88 b) which 
regales the ear (sruti^pesaluiU-sUli. i, 33a) and at the same 
time enraptures the heart (susparsam im mlam, i, 33b). 
This (lima, therefore, combines within it the rare 
character of giving the reader both mental and sensuous 
delight. Thus the verse, 

jyofir-lekJurvalayi gallfam yasiya vetrham hhatanl j 
puitra-pntya lwvalay^<da~pi'& < $ karne karoli ts 

23 . varna-vinyasa-vicchttti-pada-sandhanft-sampada j 
svalpaya bandha-sanndaryam lavanyam abhidhiyate I 

h 3 

The indispensable relationship of this particular Guija 
Lavanya with word-structure (bandha) ought not to be lost 
sight of. In i, 22 Kuntaka has demanded the presence of two 
qualities, namely, Lavanya and SaubMgya in bandha or 
structure which has been defined thus : — 

z>Ucya~ , vd,caka-$aiibh$gy(i* 4 ava%ya pariposakah | 
vy apart! Sail vakyasya mnyaso bandha ucyate i 

Here too a the excellence has been identified with beauty of 
structure ( bazidha-saundarya ). An analogy of word-structure 
with the human body appears to underly Kuntaka’s conception of 
this particular Guna. The charmingness belonging to every 
word and syllable contributes to the beauty of the composition 
as ja whole just as the neat delicacy of every particular limb 
of the human frame gives rise, as a total effect, to a profound 
but unspeakable grace that reigns supreme over the beauty of the 
particular limbs, ^ ^ 
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Cited as an illustration from the Meghaduta, i, 44 
regales the ear of the reader by presenting a jingling of 
sounds in the form of the alliteration of the several 
syllables t> r, l , k and p and at the same time the life-like 
picture of the Goddess wearing the bright plumes of the 
peacock on her ear brings a flood of delight to his mind. 

The Vicitra Marga, according to Kuntaka’s opinion, 
is very difficult to travel on (ati-duhsancarah... i, 43a) and 
very few learned poets could compose the Yicitra or 
artistic variety of poems. This Marga has been compared 
to a road strewn with the edges of swords (khadgadhura- 
patha , i, 43c) which is taken only by brave heroes. This 
suggests, as Kuntaka himself holds, that this class of 
composition is extremely difficult to handle and those, 
who venture to take recourse to it, certainly possess the 
necessary power arising from wide culture and practice 
{tad anena margasya durgamatvam tatprastkitanam ca 
viharana-pratidhih pratipadyate p. 58, 11. 8-9). In this 
Marga the word and its sense appear to be endowed with 
a certain vakrata even in the first expressions of a 
poet's genius, L e. before it has had the advantage of 
being backed by training in his art ( praiihha-pra - 
thamodhheda-samaye. i, 34a). Here, the poet has such 
a fondness for the use of poetic figures that he is not 
satisfied unless he can file one Alamkara upon another 
like the setting of jewels at intervals in a necklace 24 . 
One of the verses which Kuntaka cites as illustrating 
this character of the Vicitra-Marga is : 

namaipyanya-iaror nimllitam abkut tat tavad 

unmilitam I 

prasthme skhalatah sva-vartmani vidher anyair 

grhltah harah i! 

24. alamkarasya kavayo yatralamkaranantaram | 

a$antu$ia nibadhnanti harader mani-bandhavat || i, 35. 
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lokas cuyam-adrsta-dar&am-krtti drg^mimmd 

uddhrlo I 

yukfam kmthika iTmavun yad asi law amrdlim 

akalikim s 

V. J. pp. 59-80, cited also in Subhasitavali, No. 1017. 

This verse brings two distinct ideas — one expressed 
and another unexpressed. The ultimate object of the 
speaker is to condemn a man who is hazarding much 
to gain a trivial object. This is the suggested idea 
which arises from the one expressed, namely, censuring 
the woodman for the wrong course of action he has taken 
in cutting down a mango tree that bears fruit out of 
season (which is certainly a rare and therefore coveted 
object). Thus the suggested sense here involves the 
figure Aprastuta-prasamsa where the matter in context 
(prastida) is arrived at from one foreign to it. But 
the peculiarity of the poets’ skill in this verse lies 
in the fact that even the expressed sense itself, namely, 
condemnation of the woodcutter, has been arrived 
at not directly but through another figurative expression, 
namely, Vyaja-stuti where there is seen apparent praise 
for the object that is really desired to be condemned 
and vice versa . Though in this particular instance, 
the intention of the speaker is clearly to censure the 
woodman, it does not seem so from the expressions 
used ; on the contrary, there is a garb of admiration 
for the woodcutter who has been apparently depicted 
to be invested with the credit of conferring great benefit 
upon all concerned by extirpating the mango tree 
which was alleged to have (1) overlapped other trees 

(2) checked the free course of the sun’s rays and 

(3) obstructed the sight of the horizon. Thus, the 
expressed Alamkara Yyaja-stuti may be taken to have 
heightened the charm involved in the suggested Alamkara 
Aprastuta-prasamsa. Kuntaka also remarks in connection 
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with the position of poetic figures in this Marga that 
they shine so conspicuously by themselves ( bkrcijamanair 
nijuhncDUi, i, 37b) that they appear to render the ideas, 
which they adorn, subordinate to them just as the 
outstanding glory of the rays of gems serve to decorate 
the body of ladies even casting their natural beauty 
into the background. In fact, it is the Alaihkaras 
which make up the reason why the alamkarya (the word 
and its sense) that has been rendered subordinate to it 
■■(s wa-Mbha 9 tisaya?itafetham.i,37o) should come to light 
(prakasyate. i, 37d). This amounts to saying that the 
alamkarya is so much overshadowed by its embellishments 
that the former seems to have no separate existence 
except when it appears along with the latter 25 . The 
illustrations katamah pravijrnibhita-mrahavyafhah sTtnya- 
tam nlto (Mali and kani ca punyabhaTiji bhajantyabhi - 

25. We would do well to recollect here Kun taka’s dictum 
cdankftasya kavyatmm iti sthitih etc, (quoted in fn. 9). That 
being Kuntaka’s conception of poetry— it is easy to understand 
that the Alamkara (vakya-vakratoi) aspect of Vakrokti is all-in-all 
in the artistic variety of his conception of poetry (Vicitra Marga), 
Rasa and Dhvani occupy a definite place in the Vicitra Marga no 
doubt, but we should not forget that they do not belong exclusively 
to this Marga inasmuch as there is scope for them in the Sukumara 
Marga too. What really counts in this Marga is, therefore, the 
exuberance of poetic figures before which the svarupa or svabhava 
of objects dwindles into insignificance. aharya-kavi~hni$ala or the 
product of the poets’ culture functions more prominently than 
mhaja'‘kam~kau§ala or the product of the poets’ genius. In fa$t, 
the poets’ genius works behind all classes of poetry but whereas 
the Sukumara (plain or artless) style emanates exclusively from 
the inborn resources of the poet and as such it appeals to the 
capable reader without any difficulty, the Vicitra or decorative 
style abounds in ornamentations and naturally it presupposes a 
certain amount of culture both on the part of the poet and the 
connoisseur. This is the most important point of distinction 
between the Sukumara and the Vicitra Margas. 
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I khyam dksarani ( p. 01 V. J. } cited from the Ilarsacaritu 
( eh. i. p. 25 ) will show that the Alamkarn (Aprastutapra- 
samsa ) alone imparts to the ■ sentences in question 
whatever charm they possess. Otherwise their plain 
meanings in the form of the enquiries whence do yon 
come f and ‘what is votir name f would have been 
a matter-of-fact speech devoid of all poetry. A 
strikingness in the speech ( uMivcrieitrymmtra L 38c ) 
imparts an excellent charm even to an object, which is . 
stale and tasteless (yad apy anufanollebliam i, 38a). A 
■ free play of the poets genius ipra ft hhollel'ha-tttahaf f vena 

i, 39 c-d) enables him to conceive according to his sweet 
will, a certain object in a different way from what it 
really represents. In fact, this is the only principle 
underlying the Vicitra Marga, nay, poetical composition 
itself 2 ”. 

The true skill of a poet lies in his power of conception 
depiction. Poetry is poetry because the poets 7 skill 
endows even a fact of common experience with a 
fascinating garb so that it enraptures the reader's heart 
We have seen that Kimfaka's Victim Marga demands a 
I considerable amount of artistic decoration (vain fry a or 

■; atisaya ) but it is also worth remembering that some 

I : k amount of atisaya prevails throughout his theory of 

i poetry. Even in the Sukum&ra Marga where prominence 

} is given to the svabhava of things there is some scope 

; of this factor for “the poet, as any true artist, sees or 

? conceives the very same thing not in the same way as 

t the common people 27 ”. A description of the svabhava 

| of objects charms us only because we see it through the 

26. We ought to read in this connection the memorable 
| verse of the Agnipurana : 

I apare kavyasa tnsare kavir eva prajapaiih j 

I yathavai (smai ?) vacate vzsmm tathedam parivartaie i 

1 ! 1 ■ ' 339 10 

27. S. K. De. Introduction to V. J. p, XIX, fn. 19. 

18 
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poet’s eye*' The Vieitra Marga has been further 

characterised as possessing an unexpressed sense 

beyond the expressive word and the expressed idea 

( vmya-tamka^^UbhyUm rya Uriktasya vdhyarthasya, 
i, 40), It also depicts ( badhyaie ) the nature of objects 
as full of emotional intentions (svabkavah sarasakutah, 
i, 41a) stimulated by superior skill on the part of the 
poet. In short, all phases of striking embellishments 
are conspicuously present in this Marga and some 

indescribable artistic excellence prevails throughout 
{kmapi Mmmmjen a vmdt ryenopabrmhdtali i, 41c~d). 

It will be clear from the above that wide scope has 
been preserved in this Mkrga for the poets’ depiction 
of Rasa, Dhvani and particularly Alamkara. The first 
four verses, i, 34-37 discuss the important part which 
the figures of poetry play in this Aferga. Verses 

i v 40-41 determine the place of Dhvani and- Rasa 

respectively. From what can be gleaned from -fh^s 
character of Dhvani and Rasa here, it appears that 
Kuntaka does not differ fundamentally from the Dhvani 
theorists in his conception of these two elements. To 
the process of abhivyakti he explicitly agrees as will be 
clear from Ms remarks : — tad-atirikta - vrttcr anyasya 
vyangya-bhutmya-bhwy aktih kriyate ( p. 64, 11. 7-8). 
And last of all Kuntaka appears to admit in i, 38-39 
and i, 42 that sometimes the beauty of a poem may 
not be explained in terms of Rasa, Dhvani or any poetic 
figure but the fact remains that the poem imparts a 
profound delight to the reader’s mind. This, Kuntaka 
thinks, is due to the peculiar power of the poets’ skill 
which he calls nkii-vaieiirym and vahrokt^vaicitrya. This 
vakrokti-vaiciiryct) as. we have previously seen,, runs 
throughout all poetic compositions but it is better felt 
when the beauty of the composition cannot be explained 
in terms of any of the orthodox poetic elements.- 
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The four Gtmas, which belong to die Vieitra Murga, 
have been thus characterised ; — 

(1) M ADHURY A— being itself free from loose- 
ness®* ( iyakia-sai fid lymn i, 44e)» it contributes to the 
eharmingness of diction (hand/t/idtandfrit m tn hgutu m ynii i, 
44d*) and displays a certain amount of the poets’ peculiar 
skill {raidagdhya-syatuli i, 44a). 

(2) PR A SAD A — It has been defined in two different 
worses. The first verse appears to be a curious blending 
of two contradictory characteristics® u — namely, this 
excellence consists of uneotnpounded expressions (perhaps 
to ensure a quick grasp of the sense) as well fts some 
amount of compactness ojah spf&an ^uttunafaya ryava- 
sthitah) which he attributes to the presen re of eon /pound 
words (ojasah samusavafi vrtiih.^vrtii on i, 45, p. 66). 
The second definition implies ease of comprehensions 
due to the close connection between sentences just like 
the association between the words 30 . 

It will be seen, therefore, that there is very alight 
distinction between the different aspects of the Pnuaflda 
as found in the two Margas. The characteristics involved 
in both of the verses here are almost equivalent to 
those enumerated in the vrtti under I, 31, in connection 
with the Sukumara Marga. K untaka himself explicitly 
lays down that Prasada as found in the first verse in 
Vieitra Marga is almost the same as that in the 
Sukumara Marga, a touch of Ojas or compactness of 

28. This corresponds partly to Dandin's Siesa. 

29. asamasia-pada-nyasah prasiddhah havi-vartmani I 
kincid ojah sprian prayah pradXado 'pyatra drsyate j| 

. i, 45 *" 

30. gamahani nibadhyante vMye vakytintara?iy api j 
padanfvatra Wpyesa prasadasy’aparah hr amah | 
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structure due to the presence of compounds words being 
only an additional characteristic here (pUrvasmin 
prasada-laksane saty ojahsanisparsamairam iha vidhlyate 
P- 671 . 

(3) LAV ANYA — is conspicuously present where the 
words (padaih) which are made up of short and long 
(due to their being immediately previous to some 
conjunct) syllables {hmsvaiJi samyogpurvciisca, i, 47c), do 
not drop the visargas (alupia-visarganicdh i, 47a) but are 
closely connected with one another ( protaih parasparam 
i, 47b). 

(4) ABHIJATYA— is found where the composition 
is neither too soft ( nati-homalacdmymn , i, 48a) nor too 
harsh {naii-haiMnyam udvahat, i, 48b) but it is charming 
by reason of the profound skill of the poet ( praiidki- 
nirmitam , i, 48d). 

Kuntaka remarks that the Gunas attached to the 
Vicitra Marga are practically not much different in 
character from those of the Sukumara Marga. 31 On the 
other hand, these are the selfsame Gunas with some 
additional characteristics such as have naturally crept 
in on account of the emphasis laid upon the poets' 
aharya-kausala* 2 But judging independently, it is 
difficult to see how excepting Prasada (which may 
somehow be taken to have developed from the character 
of the same Guna as attributed by Kuntaka in the 
vrtti under i, 31), the other Gunas of the Vicitra Marga 
have any likeness with the corresponding Gunas of the 
Sukumara Marga unless it is conceded that (i) the 

3r. For a comparative study of the Gunas in the two Margas, 
Haradatta Sarnia’s paper on ‘Kuntaka’s Conception of Gunas* in 
I, H. Q. June, 1932, p. 265. 

32. evam suTcumara-vihitanam eva gunanam vicitre Tcafrid 
atUayah samfiadyata iti boddhavyam (p* 69). 
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characteristics of L&vanya as -.shown in i, 47 (Vicitra 
M&rga) illustrate the aspects mrna^muyrmi-rfrchffli and 
pada-sandhuuasampat as referred to in i, 32 (Sukuimlra 
Marga), (it) the character of Abhijlitya as found in the* 
first two feet of i, 4B (Yieitra) illustrate the xndipcSaiata 
referred to in i, 33 and (iii) the epithet pmmlhi-vinuitam 
in i, 48 stands in contrast with svat)ham~nmxryaf-thayaM 
in i, 33 because the one demands the poets’ uharya 
kausala and the other sahaja . 

The Madhyama Marga, as we have* already seen, 
is an admixture of the other two Margas. Here, both 
the poets’ natural skill and the power of his artistic 
ornamentation shine equally (sahajUhUnja-whhalttuya- 
mlmau i, 49e-d). All the charms that are derived from 
the two extreme types of poetry vie with one another 
in this type {spctrdhmja yatra rarfemie mlirga-dvitaya ** 
sampadak..A J 51e-d) and it is equally attractive to readers 
of all tastes ( nlmuriiei-m anoharah i, 51/>). All the Gunas 
like Madhurya and others manifest their two-fold character 
( as found in the extreme Margas ) and consequently 
enhance the structural excellence. Those who want to 
maintain a high standard of poetic beauty in which a 
natural grace as well as the art of decoration should 
equally thrive, take a special delight in this mode of poetic 
speech like a gallant fellow who practises a neat toilet 3 ®. 

33 » atrarocakinah kecicchftya^mcitrya-ranjake f 

vidagdha-nepathyavidhau bhujangU iva sadat ah ii i, 52. 

arocakinah literally means ‘the discontented*. The simile 
has been very suitable here. Just as a gallant fellow frequently 
changes his toilet, tests this and that till he thinks himself to be 
properly dressed, the discontented writer also cannot rest satisfied 
with a particular kind of composition. His very nature prompts 
him to follow whatever he finds convenient fur him, it being 
understood, that he possesses the necessary power to adopt both 
the modes of poetic speech according to his sweet will, 
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Besides the group of four Gunas characterising the 
Sukumara and the Yicitra Margas, Kuntaka enumerates 
two other Gunas, namely, AUCITYA and SAUBHAGYA 
which, in his opinion, should be present in all compositions. 
They are common to the three Margas. 

{i) AUCITYA ’ or propriety is the striking 
expression in which the excellence of an object is rightly 
depicted 34 . To observe propriety is an essential factor 
in describing any object and, as a matter of fact, without 
it the poets* art fails to impart charm. 

In the verse : 

upagiri punihu tasyaim senammsas 
Mam aparam ifodres tvad-balany avasantu i 
dkruvam ilia karinas te dwrdharUh sannikarse 
simi-qaja-madaAekha-scmrabham na ksamemte 11 

V. J. p. 72 . 

the speaker wants to express the Majesty of the king 
concerned and this has been done in a fitting way by 
die figure Vyatireka which does not really establish the 
superiority of the king to Indra but describes his 
Majestic glory. Hence, the atisaya involved in the 
figure Vyatireka has not been taken recourse to for its 
own sake but merely to observe the propriety in describing 
the king's glory. 

Aucitya has been further defined as that quality 
where the object of description is overshadowed, as it 
were, by the excellent or superior character of the speaker 
or the person spoken to 35 . It consists in imparting 
such peculiarity to the matter of discourse as may appear 

34. anjasena svabhavasya mahattvam yena posy ate | 
prakare^a tad aucityam ucitahhy ana-jivitam g i, 53. 

35, yatra vdktuh pramatur va vacyam Sobha* ttiayina 1 
acchadyate svabhavena tad apy aucityam ucyate li i, 54*. 
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to be in full conformity with the character of the speafeei 
or of the person spoken, to. In the verse, 

mrira-matrcna narendra tistkan— 
nahhasi tlrtha^ratipQditurddhi/i p 
ummjakopaUa-phala -pramtify I 
stambena nwara irui*asisfah § 

V, J. p. 73 cited from Raghuvamsa V, 15* 
the speaker is the sage Kautsa and consequently tins 
comparison of king Raglm (who has completely exhausted 
his wealth) with the stalk (from winch the corn has been 
taken by the sages) is very apt in Ms mouth. In fact 
Raghu 7 s comparison with anything else would have been 
out of place under the circumstances described. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that the Dhvani theorists 
judge the importance of aimtya in connection with 
Rasa alone. They frame some binding rules for the 
observance of uueitya or propriety so that the poet 
is not free to write anything he likes but he must carefully 
consider the situation that he wants depict and anything 
that is likely to prove detrimental to it must be 
rigorously abandoned. Thus arises the necessity of 
regulating the character of the vaktr, the caeya, the 
wa, vibham and anubkuva etc., in conformity with 
sa which the poet wants to depict Any violation* 
" rule of propriety gives rise to a violation of 
. n *£~hliahga) or (rasabhma) 8 6 and therefore 

it is to . e Xjpr e dited by all means. Even the style of 
composition harmony with the nature of the 

su ject. §emen x was so much impressed with the 
necessity o t ie o sa 0 | p^ptSalsY that he wrote 
a separate book, the Auok ^ 





*6. anaucityad rte nanyad ras k # 

tu ;r» 1 

» p, 145. 
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boldly laid down that aueitya is the very soul of poetry. 
Although Kuntaka's definition of aueitya is not very 
precise, yet he has maintained its all-important character 
by regarding it as an excellence present in all the 
varieties of kavycL 

(ii) SAUBHAGYA — has been defined under i, 22 
as 2 )ratiblm-samnmbha*phal abhutam cetana-eamatkdri- 
tvidaksanam — the quality of giving a peculiar delight 
to the mind as a result of the full play of the poets' 
power. In i, 55 the same thing is meant although in 
an abbreviated form 37 . In the next verse Kuntaka, 
remarks that this Guna results from the poets' knowledge 
of all the resources of good composition and as such 
it is an essential factor in poetry. 


It will appear from the above although Kuntaka treats 
of the Gunas in connection with Rlti or Marga, he does 
not restrict them to that element alone as has been done 
by the Rlti theorists. In fact, his conception of Rlti 
itself is much wider than that of Yamana. Thus, he 
enumerates three Rxtis corresponding to the three distant 
varieties of Jcdvya , classified on the basis of the poets' 
salcti, vyidpatti and ahhydsa . Yakrokti, which, in his 
opinion, is the very life of poetry, naturally predominates 
in all the varieties of kdvya and for the matter of that ~ a 


all the Margas or Rltis, Yakrokti, in its turn, ha \ 0em 
classified into six different varieties, including a * n 
wide scope all the important poetic ele r ' ir ^ ° ] t e 
orthodox schools viz Rasa, Dhavam , Ala “a. 
It follows, therefore, that all the e e * nents asa » 

Dhvani and Alamtara) cannot V . th '” s « 1 ™ s l» 

one or other of Kuntaka’s, 'T7 P “fT 
in conflict with .hot of ^ "L"" 0rtk,dra 



f * prat ib ha kaveh j 

tasya gunah saubhagyam ucyate }) 
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Kuntaka does not appear to have observed any theoreti- 
cal distinction between the different elements of karya 
as such and considering the all-important character of 
his theory of Vakrokti* it is idle to expect him to have 
drawn such a clear-cut distinction. Thus, uharya-sohhfl 
which is the characteristic feature of the Vicitra M&rga 
depends mostly upon the employment of poetic figures or 
Alamkaras. Dhvani and Rasa are elements which have 
unhampered scope in all the Margas. The Guna Prasfda 
as belonging to the Sukumara Marga has been defined in 
terms of Rasa and VakroktL The Gunas, Saubhagya 
and Aucitya, are said to be present in ail compositions 
irrespective of the fact that they contain Rasa or Dhvani. 
These are facts which will bring home to us the futility 
of looking for a clear-cut distinction between one poetic 
element and another in the treatment of Kuntaka. He 
has never ignored the othodox elements. On the contrary, 
he has recognised them whenever they came in his way 
but at the same time he is very particular not to establish 
the superiority of one over the others. So long as the 
different poetic elements of the orthodox schools consti- 
tute a particular aspect of his theory of Vakrokti, they 
all stand on the same level — one is never superior to the 
others. In his opinion beauty is beauty ; it ought to be 
judged in its entirety. You may call the decorating element 
of the kamja a Guna or an Alamkara, that is not of 
essential importance. .. 

It is also worth mentioning that Kuntaka has tried 
to keep his Gunas generally free all touch of minor 
technicalities. He has attributed to them broad character- 
istics as far as possible and has enumerated only a few 
of them, leaving it for the readers to judge for themselves 
the various poetic excellences which the poet might 
display. He characterises the Gunas as chayavaicltrya 
(p. 71) or striking varieties of poetic beauty. He appears 
19 
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to hold that by the term guna we should understand 
‘excellence’ which is the usual connotation of the word. 
In the theory of poetry we should mean by it ‘poetic 
excellence* which inevitably varies according to. the fancy 
and imagination for different poets and the taste and 
power of appreciation of the readers. It does not brook 
rigid definition or hard-and-fast and stereotyped classifi- 
cation. The merit of a poem depends entirely on the 
individual power and skill of the poet concerned, 
Kuntaka himself has clearly remarked na punah 
sakalyem sat-kmri-kaiisila-prakara7iam kenacid apt 
svarupmn abhidhatum par y ate Ip. 71), 

We should note here that with all his attempts at 
demonstrating this fundamental fact with regard to the 
standards of poetics, Kuntaka's characterisation of the 
Gunas and for the matter of that of the theory of 
poetry itself lacks precision. We have already seen that 
it is difficult to understand how the second set of his 
Gunas belonging to the Vicitra Marga is a direct 
development from the first set. And even the indivi- 
dual Gunas do not always bring a definite idea of the 
characteristics they represent. It is sometimes difficult 
to distinguish a particular Guna from another in the 
same Marga. For instance, in Sukumara Marga, the 
Guna Abhijatya serves equally to regale the ear and 
enrapture the heart of the reader and as such it is not 
theoretically different from Madhurya where the word 
structure possesses, amongst other characteristics, 
sr uti-ramyatva and ariha-ramanlyaim. Then again, in 
both the Gunas Madhurya and Lavanya are involved the 
beauty of word-structure and the charm it affords, one 
would like to understand wherein the beauty of structure 
lies and in what different ways the two Gunas work so 
as to delight the reader. The sweet and melodious 
verses which embody the karikas and the grand literary 
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style of the vrtti which contains an exposition of them 
do not always help the reader to form any definite 
impression except that Kuntaka combines in him the 
rare qualities both of a critic and of a poet. He has 
of course, spared no pains to form a definite and unique 
theory of poetry. Yet his theory has remained indefinite 
to his readers. 

But this is not the fault of Kuntaka alone. If his 
theory is indefinite, the treatment of some of the writers 
of the orthodox schools is equally mechanical, and 
confusing. The earlier theorists, in their attempt 
at precision, had made their treatment narrow and too 
much mechanical (as will be partly evident from the 
individual Ghmas of Vftraana and Dandin). Kuntaka, 
while trying to keep himself free from such narrowness 
and to form a comprehensive theory of poetic beauty, has 
allowed himself to be drawn into grandiloquent expre- 
ssions and vague generalisations. The exposition of the 
Dhvani theorists, in spite of their attempts to explain 
the deeper aspects of poetry, is sometimes so confusing 
that the student of the Alamkara-sastra finds himself 
puzzled when he is lost in the ten thousand four hundred 
and fifty five varieties of Dhvani and the divisions and 
subdivisions of Utpreksa . 3 * We must not forget that in 
the treatment of one who, on principle, keeps an eye on 
the scope of individual power, some amount of vagueness 
and lack of precision is bound to come in just as, on 
the contrary an attempt at precision inevitably shuts 
out the scope of broad generalisation. It is, therefore, 
fair to admit that each theorist has formulated Ms 
theory in the best possible way he could and we shall 
be easily reconciled to all minor defects of every 
writer if we remember a plain but indisputable fact that 

38. cf Kavyaprakasa, sutra 65, ch, IV. and Sahityadarpana. 
(Kars 686-91) ch f X* respectively. 
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the writers of the Alaihkara-sastra undertook the difficult, 
nay, impossible, task of formulating a definite theory 
about something which is by its very nature indefinable. 
It may be safely asserted, therefore, that the defects 
spoken of do not greatly minimise the importance of 
Kuntaka’s treatment. On the other hand, due credit 
must be paid to him for being the only writer in the 
whole range of Alaihkara literature to have touched 
upon the element of individuality in poetic composition 
— a question altogether ignored by the orthodox theorists. 
But the sturdy independence, which prompted him to 
formulate a novel theory of Poetics without adhering to 
the teachings of the orthodox schools, was responsible 
for his failure to attract any following in the later history 
of the discipline. 


B 

BHOJA 

Bhoja, author of the Saras vati-kanthabharana 1 appears 
to follow a tradition quite different from the orthodox 
speculations although his treatment maintains in many 
places, unmistakable traces of the influence of most of 
his predecessors of the pre-dhvani schools. His work 
is undoubtedly a compilation like the Alamkara portion 
of the Agnipurana of which we shall treat later on. 


i. Here we shall discuss Bhoja's treatment only so far as 
is found in this book. It has not been possible for us to utilise 
his other work, the Smgara-prakasa, a manuscript of which is 
lying only in the Govt. Oriental Mss, Library, Madras, 
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But although he has not been able to weave any theory 
worth the name due credit must be given to him for 
presenting us with the traditional information and 
explaining it profusely with copious illustrations chosen 
from the earlier texts of Sanskrit Literature. 

In his definition of kavya (nirdosam gunavat kavyam 
alamkarair alamkrtam rascmvitam ...... i, 2) he mentions 

the different elements of poetry somewhat uncritically. 
Although he mentions Rasa in his definition, he does 
not, appear to assign to it a more important place than 
to Guna and Alamkara. It is needless to mention that, 
like all other writers, he requires kavya to be kept clear 
of Dosas and in the very first chapter of his work he 
deals with Dosas that are to be carefully avoided. As 
a matter of fact he would recommend no one to the 
composing of poetry who has not qualified himself by 
properly understanding the characteristics of the 
different Dosas belonging to pada , vakya and vakyartha 1 
The Dosas are enumerated as sixteen under each of 
these three classes, but we are not directly concerned 
with them here excepting the Arltimat set of vakyadosas 
i, 19-20. The Arltimat, as the very name indicates, 
serves to make Riti defective by the prominence given to 
the viparyayas or opposites of some standard excellence 
in a composition. This set of Dosas has been divided 
into three classes according as they belong to the sphere 
of the word, the sense or both 2 . To each of these three 
classes belong three individual Dosas so that we have 


1. evam pad an am vakyanaih vakyarthanam cayatt havih j 
dosan hey at ay a •vetti sa Kavyam hartum arhati |j i. 5$. 

2, guitanam drtyate yatra §lesadinam viparyayah | 
arltimad iti prahus iat tridhaiva pracaksate || 

Sahdarth obh aya-yogasya pradhanyat prathamam tridha I 
hhutva §lesadi-yogena %ninas tredhopajayate d q 28-29. 
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altogether nine viparyctya - dosas corresponding to the 
nine out of ten standard excellences of Dandin. It is 
interesting to note, in this connection, that Bhoja really 
deals with two sets of Gunas, viz, (1) one set of nine 
Gunas in connection with the Ritis and (2) an indepen- 
dent .set. of twenty-four Gunas. The first set of nine 
Gunas, however, also appears enumerated by the same 
names in the other set but that it forms a separate set 
by itself is clear from the fact that the nine Gunas 
mentioned under this set do not often bear the same 
characteristics as the nine enumerated in the other 
set. These nine Gunas mentioned in connection with 
the Ritis have not, however, been exactly defined or 
characterised but their nature and function have to be 
comprehended by implication from the Aritimat set 
of Dosas which are said to be the viparyayas of these 
Gunas. 

From the manner of BhojVs treatment of the 
Aritimat set of Dosas, it will appear that regarding the 
Gunas that are attached to the Ritis, BhojVs views are 
almost similar to those of Dandin. The following 
table of Bhoja viparyayas will show to what extent 
Bhoja has been directly influenced by Dandin in the 
matter : — 

viparyaya-closas ... ... Corresponding Gunas 

deducible from them* 

I. Sithila (looseness) 

(illustration — same as Slesa (compactness) 

Dandin's i, 48.) 

II. Visama (un-evenness) 

(illustration— same as Samata (evenness) 

Dandin’s i, 48.) 
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III. Kathora (harshness) 3 4 

(illustration — different Sauktimaryya (soft- 
from Dandies)* ness to be distinguish- 

ed from looseness) 5 

IY. Aprasanna (Farfetchedness) 

(illustration-same as Prasada (Lucidity) 
Dandiffs i, 46) 

V. N eyartha (inference of sense) 

(illustration— same as Arthavyakti (explicit- 
Dandiff s i, 74) ness of sense). 

VI. Gramya (vulgarity) 

(illustration— same as Kanfci ( dignity or 
Dandin's 1, 53) agreeability) 

VII. Asamasta (absence of com- 
pound words) Ojas ( abundance of 
(illustration— taken from compound words). 
(Dandin’s madhurya - 
viparyaya i, 59) 

VIII. Anirvyudha (incompletness) 

(illustration — own) 6 Madhurya (sweetness) 

3. saukumarya-viparyasat kathora upajayaie i, 32. 

4. dsitartitug adricchit Svah-ksitam patir admdrk 
amidbhih §ubh radrgdr stair dviso jeghniyisista 'vah |[ 

i, illustrative verse 43. 

atrati-katharat'uad asaukuinaryam supratitam eva. 

The above verse has been cited from JBhamaha i, 46, where 
it appears as an illustration of a nontechnical Dosa, vix., Gudha- 
sabdabhidhana. The meaning is hidden in the sense that it is 
arrived at in a round-about way. For instance, asitartituk means 
“the son {tuk) of one who has ( i. e. leaves behind ) a black (asita 
» not white) path (rti). Bhoja, however, judges the Dosa here 
from the point of view of bandha alone. 

5. See pp. 72-3. ..ch. V, where the question has been dis- 
cussed in connection with Dakin’s Sukumarata. 

6. nakhinam ca nadinam ca §r%ginam tastra -panin am j 
m$va$Q naiva kartavyah strl§u rdja-kulesu ca || i, ill. v. 4 8* 
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IX. Analamkara (want of strik- 
ingness) 

(illustration— own) 7 Audarya (elevation) 

It may be seen from the above table that the Aritimat 
set of Bhoja’s Dosas numbers nine instead of ten 
because of Dosa corresponding to the Samadhi-guna of 
the Riti theorists is lacking in his enumeration. Most 
of the viparyaya-dosas of Bhoja correspond generally 
in form and spirit to the viparyayas of Dandin and he 
quotes very often the illustrations of particular viparyayas 
from the latter’s treatment. Dan din’s Gramya-dosa is 
the viparyayci corresponding to his artkamadkurya , 
whereas Bhoja treats it as a viparyayci of Kanti which 
could not be justified if Bhoja’s Kanti were to imply, 
like Dandin’s, absence of the unnatural. It is likely, 
therefore, that in Dandin’s Kanti Bhoja lays emphasis 
upon the expression sarva-jagat- kdntam (= agreeable to 

the whole world. Dandin, i, 85), whereas Gramyata 

implies a manner of expression in vogue the unsophisticated 
people, creating a sense of aversion in the cultured 
class alone. We have seen that Dandin did not mention 
any viparyaya corresponding to his Audarya-Guna 
since the particular Guna was, in his opinion, to be 
seen in both the Gauda and the Vaidarbha modes. The 
want of striking charm involved in Bhoja’s Analamkara 
has been explicitly stated ( a, i, i, 42-43 ) to be due 
to the absence of any expression of some high merit 
or of any praiseworthy epithet as involved in Dandin’s 
Udarata (i, 76 and i, 79 j. Bhoja’s illustrative verse 
dlrghapuccha etc. of this Dosa contains some insignificant 
epithets and in this sense it may be justified as an 


7. dlrghapuccha § catuspadah kakudmaPi-llamha-kamhalah | 
gorapatyam ball uardas trnam atti mukhena sah || 

i, ill, v. 49. 
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appropriate illustration of the viparyaya of An clary a. 
Bhoja's idea of Bandings Madhurya was surely ill- 
conceived. If Bandings Madhurya clearly implies 
(i) absence of vulgarity and (II) a special type of 
Anuprasa, it is really difficult to say how the illustrative 
verse nakhinam ea etc. in connection with Bhoja's 
Anirvyudha-dosa contains viparyaya corresponding to 
that particular Guna. Is it to be understood that the verse 
in question is defective because it contains varnmmprusa 
accepted, according to Bandin, in the Gauda mode instead 
of Snityamiprasa accepted in the Vaidarbha ? This is a 
fine logic indeed ! Surely Bhoja does not specifically 
mention that a deviation from the Vaidarbha mode 

gives rise to the Antimat set of Bosas ! From Bhoja's 

rrtti* it seems that he does not take Madhurya in the 
techical sense in which Bandin has understood it 

but generally means by it "a sweetness of sense' which 
in his opinion, is lacking in the verse in question. 
Besides, the verse possesses, in Bhoja's opinion, 
a lack of uniformity due to the use of different vibhaktis 
in connection with the same word risvasa. This 
appears to correspond rather to the viparyaya of 

Vamana's Samata ( p. 101 above ) and not at all to that 
of Bandin's Madhurya. Bhoja's quotation, therefore, of 
Bandin's definition of Madhurya in this connection 
becomes altogether meaningless. It only shows that 
he has lost the spirit of Bandin's treatment. Lastly, 
it is also difficult to see why absence of compound words 
involved in the viparyaya of Ojas should be a defect 
of poetry. Even if it be so, Bhoja's attempt to support 


8, ...nakhinam ca nadtnam ceti sasthyantdc cakaiena riter 
upakrame Sr h gin am $astra~parj,inam iti cak'd ra - n irv a h at sirisu 
rdjakulesu ceti s ast hi- parity agdd amadhurarthatvacca madhurya - 
viparyaya^ndmdyam Sabda-pradh dno guy,a~viparyayo dosah . 

' | p* 29. under ill, v, i. 48. 
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his position by the particular quotation from Dandin 
(Bh. i, 37 =D. i, 60) is curious. Why should the verse 
smarah kharah khalah kdnfah etc. (Bh. i, ill. v. 47 =1). 
i, 59) be discarded as an example of Asamasta-dosa on 
the ground that there are bandha-parusya and handJta- 
saiihilya involved in it ? It is likely thatBhoja himself 
was conscious of his weak point that absence of 
compounds as such does not render a poem defective 
and so he rejected Dandiffs verse smarah kharah etc. 
in consideration of the fact that it gives rise to some other 
defects, namely, hcmdliorsaiiliilya and bandha-parusya . 
But admitting the fact that these viparyayas , as a class of 
veritable Dosas, do not attach themselves to any 

particular Elti, why should the daksinatyas be specially 
mentioned as disapproving of this kind of composition 
(ato naivam . . alaksinatyah prayunjate. . .i, 37c-d) ? 

In spite of such discrepancies there can hardly be any 
doubt that Bhoja was indebted to Dandin in evolving 

this set of Dosas and in his conception of the corres- 
ponding set of Gunas. These Gunas, in Bhoja's 

treatment do not appear to form the inseparable 
characteristics of any particular Elti but they are common 
to all the Eftis. The Eitis in general would suffer 
from deficiency if, instead of the Gunas, there viparyayas 
were present in them. It is for this that these viparyayas 
constitute a set of Dosas of which the name has been 
rightly given as Arltimat. We have already seen (Ch. Y. 
pp. 60-61 fn.) that there is a marked difference between 
the treatments of Dandin and Bhoja regarding the 
application of the viparyayas . Bhoja accepts vaiparltya 
or opposite as the only meaning of viparyaya and 
whatever possesses a characteristic opposite to that of 
a Guna is a Dosa. On this point Bhoja^s indebtedness 
to Vamana also cannot be doubted. Vamana's dictum 
guna^viparyayatmano dosah influenced him to a great 
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extent and led him to the extreme position that the 
ripctryayas of the standard Gunas do not sometimes 
create a separate Riti as Dandin thinks, but form a 
distinct set of Dosas which are detrimental to all Ritis. 

Bhoja*s treatment of the Ritis is somewhat unique. 
He does not treat Riti as a separate element of poetry 
but includes it under the sabdcdarnkaras 9 which appear 
in chapter II of his work. He gives a derivative defini- 
tion of the term Riti and takes it to be synonymous with 
Marga which he describes as the way or manner of 
composition which the people of Vidarbha and other 
lands follow. 10 The spirit involved in Bhoja’s Riti, 
therefore, partly approximates Kuntaka's Marga which he 
understood to be kaviprasthdna-hetit oft ‘mode of poetic 
practice* although the scope of the element differs in the 
treatment of the two writers— Kuntaka*s Marga being 
elastic in character, Bhoja's Riti comparatively limited. 
He maintains a larger number of Ritis than any other 
writer of repute. We have seen that Dandin dealt with 
only two amongst many ways of speech viz. Yaidarblia 
and Gaucla. To this Vamana added a third — Pancali, 
all the Ritis in the treatment of both being determined 
by the absence or presence of certain standard Gunas. 


9. This perhaps indicates Bhoja’s sense of consistency as 
compared with the writer of the AlarhUara portion of the 
Agnipurana. We have seen that in his definition of poetry 
Bhoja mentions all the main poetic elements excepting Riti and 
Dhvani both of which have been, in fact, included under the 
Alamkaras. This procedure, although open to criticism is not 
without its own merit, for admitting the fact that a proper 
definition of poetry requires a mention of all the essential 
elements. Bhoja’s treatment later on has been quite in confor- 
mity with his definition of poetry; 

10. vaid arbh adikrta /z panthah kavye marga iti smrtah | 

Tin gatav iti dhatoh sa vyutpattya rttir ncyate || ii, 27. 
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Rudrata enumerated four Rltis adding one Latiya to 
Vamana’s enumeration but his Rltis were determined 
chiefly by the absence or presence in varying degrees of 
compound words. BhojVs Rltis are six in number, 
namely, Vaidarbhi, Pahcali, Gaudiya, Latiya, Avantika 
and Magadhi, the last two being added to the enumeration 
of Rudrata. It Is to be noted that BhojVs Rltis are 
determined both by the presence or absence of certain 
standard excellences as in the treatment of the Rlti 
theorists and of compound words as in Rudrata. This 
is not surprising because his work being encyclopaedic 
in character attempts at compiling the views of different 
theorists. Thus (1) the Vaidarbln Riti is marked by a 
few compound words and presence of all the Gunas. 1 * * * * * * * * * * * \ 
(ii) The Pahcali may contain compounds of not more 
than five or six words. The Gunas Madhurya and 
Saukumarya should predominate therein, but in any case 
Ojas and Kanti must not be present in it. 1 2 (iii) The 
Gandi Riti should contain long compounds and the 
Gunas, Ojas and Kanti should prominently shine in it. 13 
(iv) The Avantika again is an intermediate type between 


I r tairdsamasa n ifyiesa-Sl esadi -gn n a-gu mp hit a j 

vipa'nci-’syara-saubhdgyd vaidarbhi rilir isy ate \\ ii, 29* 

The attribute vipancisvat asaiibhagyti is probably to imply a 

harmonious unification of all the poetic excellence in this Riti. 

12. samasta-pancasa-padam oja h-kdnti~vivarjitam | 

madhitram suhumaram ca pancallrn kavayo viduh {} ii, 30. 

13 samastatyudbhatapadam 0] ah-ltanti-gundjivitam | 

gaudiyeti vijdnanti rltiih riti-vicaksanah (| ii, 31. 

3 t is interesting to note that Rhoja’s definitions and inter- 

pretation of the Rltis Vaidarbhi, Gaudiya and Pahcali are almost 

similar to the characteristics of these Ritis cited by Vamana 

( under i, 2, 11*13 ) in support of his own definitions. The 
tihakara was also rightly under the impression that Bhoja 

maintained fully the tradition of Vamana. 
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Vaidarbhi and Pancali — it admits of compounds of three 
Or four words and there is perhaps no hard and fast rule 
regarding the presence of Gunas. 1 4 (v) Latiya is a 

peculiar admixture of all the Rltis. It is perhaps meant 
that a particular few or all the Gunas may be present in 
it, and may be marked by compound words of all variable 
length. 15 (vi) Magadhi is a defective mode of speech 
where uniformity is lacking throughout the composition, 
i.e. where the composition begins with a particular Riti 
but it breaks in the interval, making place for some other 
Riti 1 6 

From the above sketch it seems that by the addition 
of the last three Ritis, namely, Latiya, Ayantika and 
Magadhi Bhoja has practically made no improvement 
upon any of his predecessors. The first three Ritis, 
Vaidarbhi, Pancali and Gaudiya have been distinctly 
characterised but the nature of the last named Ritis is 
not clearly understandable. The remark that a particular 
Riti is the admixture of all other Ritis or that it stands 
midway between some other Ritis is either meaningless 
or it unnecessarily enlarges the scope and classification 
of Ritis indefinitely. It appears that some political 
significance has been attached to Bhoja's Ritis. Bhoja 
was himself the Lord of Avanti and probably this was 
the only reason for naming a Riti after the land ruled 
by him. 1 7 

The distinction between Bhoja’s Gunas and Alamkaras 
is not at all well-marked. Although he remarks that 

14. antaiale tn pa'ncali-'vaidarbhyorya’vatisthate \ 
sa’vantika samastaih syUd dvitrais tricaturaih padaih % 

u, 32. 

15. sanuistarltir vyamUr a latiya rltir ucyate | ii, 33a-b. 

id. purva-riter anitVahe khandarilis tu magadhi || ii, 33c-d. 

17. vide S. P. Bhattacharjrya, 'the Gandi Rui in Theory, 

and Practice ( 1 . H. Q. June, 1927, pp. 376-39 4) ‘ .,0 
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the Gunas occupy a more important place in poetry 
than the Alamkaras 1 8 — his treatment does not in any 
way support his position. Prom his definition of poetry 
it does not appear that lie assigns any special importance 
to any particular element of poetry but that he is going 
to incorporate somehow all the elements in his treatment. 
He has, of course assigned a definite place to Rasa in 
his definition of poetry. With the developed scheme of 
Poetics of the Dhvani school before him he could not 
be so indifferent as to ignore entirely the prominence 
of Rasa, but he does not semi to give to Rasa 
a theoretic and systematic position in his scheme 
of Poetics. He does not admit its connexion with Dhvani 
which he included under a particular Guna, viz . — 
Gambhirya ! His nonacceptance of the importance 
of Dhvani, his detailed treatment of external of poetry 
and consequently his failure to correlate Rasa with other 
elements of poetry, his borrowing from early writers 
but failure to realise the spirit of their treatment made 
his work so unsystematic and uncritical that he could not 
create a school of opinion nor attract any following 
in later times 19 . 

1 8. alanikrtam api ira/uyam na havyam gunavarjitam. | 

guna-yogas tayor miMyo giinalamkara-yog ay oh || i, 59. 

ig. Vidyanatha and Prakasavarsa are the only writers 
who have followed Bhoja’s scheme of the Gunas. In the chapter 
entitled Gunaprakarana of his work, Vidyanatha repeats both 
in spirit and expressions the definition of BhojVs twenty-four 
§abda-gunas discussed by him to belong to the artha as well 
( etesain gunanam artha-gataivam apt Jtecid icchanti p. 334, 1.3). 
Evidently he is referring here to the treatment of Bhoja and 
it appears that he himself does not like to discuss the arthagunas 
separately. It deserves to be noted in this connection that 
Vidyanatha makes a very pertinent remark that all the Gunas 
enumerated by him are not universally treated as positive 
excellences ( gunatmih na sarvasammatam p. 322. 1.9) because 
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Bhoja has nowhere given a general definition of Gunas 
or of Alamfcaras but they have been roughly treated as 
embellishments of poetry generally. We are not told 
which element in what particular way adorns poetry so 
that there is nothing to prevent us from treating certain 
Gunas as Alamkaras and vice versa. On this point 
BhojVs peculiar position will be still more evident if 
we just consider his treatment of the Rxtis. The Riti 
has been treated as one of the sabdalamkaras and the 
Gunas play an important part in his conception of Riti 
but the term has been -used also in connection with a 
particular Guna. Thus,' Bhoja's position clearly resolves 
into the curious proposition that some particular 
Alaxhkara i.e. the Riti is determined by the presence 
of certain Gunas, which is an impossibility if the two 
elements ax*e taken to embellish poetry in two different 
ways. It would appear, therefore, that in spite of his 
direct assertion to the contrary and his quotation of 
the verse yadi bhavati vacas cyutam gunebhyah etc. 
following the lead of Vamana, Bhoja really observes no 
theoretical distinction between Gimas and Alamkaras 
as external embellishments of poetry. 

He classified the Gunas into three classes ( i, 60 ) 
namely (1) bahya , (2) abhyantara and (3) vaisesika * 
The first set corresponds to the sabdaguna of earlier 
writers ; the second to arthaguna ; and those that come 


some of them contain merely ‘absence of fault ( dosa-parihara - 
katvena guriatvam ibid, 1.7) and as such they are less charming 
than those which enhance the poetic effect on their own 
account (svata eva carutvutU^ahettivah^ ibid, 1,8). Prakasavarsa 
appears to follow Bhoja closely throughout his work. But 
he accepts twenty-two Gutias each of §abda (ii, 7*23) and artha 
(ii, 24-35) hi place of Bhoja’s twenty-four omitting Gati and 
Praudhi ft om his enumeration. The number of Bhoja’s 
Vai&sjka-guyas however, he has retained all right. 
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under the third set have not been treated by the orthodox 
writers as a class of technical Gunas. They were 
originally Dosas and have now ceased to be such owing 
to some special circumstances for which they are called 
specific ( vaisesika ) Gunas 2 0 . In the enumeration of 
this third set of Gunas one cannot doubt Bhoja’s 
indebtedness to early writers like Bhamaha and Dandin 
who had already admitted the possibility of accepting 
certain Dosas in poetry as valid under particular 
circumstances. Vam ana’s teaching that Gunas and 
Dosas of poetry stand in opposite relation to each 
other led Bhoja further to understand, by implication, 
that whatever ceases to destroy the effects of poetry 
becomes a Guna. The number of the technical Gunas 
treated by Bhoja is twenty-four and each of them belongs 
to sabda and artha . They may be given as follows : — 


Sahdaguna 

(i) Slesa — coalescence 
of words (s us list ct- 
padata i, 66a) 


Arthaguna 

(i) the quality of be- 
ing well connected 
(susutrata) in the 
sequence of events 
(samridham i, 
78d, 21 


(ii) Prasada :-use of 
words of which the 
sense is well-know 
( prasiddharatha - 
padatvam i, 66c) 


rii) Clarity of sense 
(pmkatyam artha - 
sya i, 79a) 


20. bahyah sabdagunas tesu cantaras tv art h a- sa ms ray ah ( 
vaisesikas tit te nunam dosatvdpi hi ye gunah |j 

Vv ; y v a; ' -V , i, 6l. 

21. The spirit involved in this Guna and the illustration 
given of it correspond exactly to those of Vamana's artha&esa 
(see ch. VI, pp. 99-101 above). 
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Sabdaguna 

(iii) Samata — absence of 
unevenness (avais- 
amyena bhananam) 
in the three struc- 
tures 22 

(iv) Madhurya— distinct- 
ness of words 
(prthakpadata i, 
68a, Yamana iii, 1, 
20 ) arising from 
the absence of 
sandhi . 

(v) Snkumarata — abse- 
nce of harshness 
due to the use of 
mostly soft sylla- 
bles. ( anisthura - 
ksara-pmyam i, 68c 
=Dandin i, 69) 

(vi) Arthavyakti— com- 
pleteness of the 
sentence from the 
words uttered (sam- 
purna-vakyaivam ,i, 
69a) 26 


Arthagmia 

(iii) Non relinquish m ent 
of the sequence of 
ideas ( avaisamyam 
kramavatam, i, 
79c) 23 

(iv) Placidity ( lit.- — 

absence of severi- 
ty ) even under 
the influence of 
anger etc. ( krodha - 
ddvapyativraia i, 
SOb) 2 ' 4 

(v) Absence of harsh- 
ness i.e. tenderness 
of ideas (anisthu- 
ratva i, 80c) 


(vi) Faithful descrip- 
tion of the nature 
of things ( svaru - 
pasya saksatkaiha- 
ncum i, 81a-b) 26 


22. This reminds one of Dandin i, 47. (ch. V, pp, 65-67 
above). 

23. cf. Vamana, ch. VI, pp. 101-2 above. 

24. cf. Agnipurana, ch. Vile, below. 

25. It corresponds partly to Dan^in's Guna of the same 

name (see ch. V. pp. 73-76 above). ‘ 

' 26. cf. Vamana’s arihagufta Ol the same name, ch. VI, 
pp. i66ff. above. 
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Sahdagima 

(vii) Kanti — Richness of 
words giving rise 
to a dignity in the 
composition iijjvala - 
tvam handhasya i, 
69c) 37 

(viii) Audaryya — liveli- 
ness in the compo- 
sition {vikaiaksara- 
bandhatvam i, 7 0 ) 2 s 

(ix) Udattata — mention 
of worthy epithets 
( slaghyair risesa- 
nair yogah i, 70c= 
Bandings Udara in 
i, 79a). 

(x) Ojas — superabund- 
ance of compound 
words (samasa-bhu- 
ycistvam i, 71a= 
Dandin, i, 80a) 

(xi) Aurjit-y a— compact- 
ness of structure 
( gadhabandhatd i, 
71 b = Vamana's 
sabdaguna Ojas iii, 
1, 5) 


Arthaguna 

(vii) Conspicuous pre- 
sence of Rasas 
dipta-rasatvam i, 
81c=Vamana iii, 
2, 14) 

(viii) Grandeur of glory 
( hhTiiyutkarsa i, 
81d) 

(ix) Nobleness of in- 
tention (i asayasya 
utkarsah i, 82a) 


(x) Emphatic asser- 
tion of a certain 
statement ( svadh - 
ya-vasayasya ar- 
ihesii . visGsah = 1 
i, 82 c-d) 

(xi) Expression of 
anger gone to 
excess (rudhaha- 
mkarata i, 83a= 
Dandm/s U r j asvi 
Alamkara ii, 275 
c) 


, 27. This is akin to Vamana’s iabdakanti (ibid). 

28. It reminds one of Vamana iii, j, 22 (ch, VI, p. 106 
above). 
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Sabdaguna 

(xii) Prcyas — an agree- 
able statement 
(p i 'iya fa t ftkhyana m 
i, 71c==Dandin's 
Alamhara of the 
same name ii, 275a) 

(xiii) Su&abdata — proper 
use of nouns and 
verbs i.e. gramma- 
tical correctness. 
{mptinmn vyutpat- 
tih i, 7 2a == Bhamaha 
i, 14c) 

(xiv) Samadhi — Trans- 
ference of the qua- 
lities of one to the 
other (i anyadharma - 
nam yad cmyatra - 
dJdropanam i,72c-d 
—Dandin i, 93) 

(xv) Sauksmya — Use of 
words in which is 
involved a subtlety 
of sense ( antahsam - 
jalparupcitvam i, 
73a) 

(xvi) Gambhlrya — The 
quality of contain- 
ing all concepts of 


Arthaguna 

(xii) Preference of a 
particular object 
( arthes’vabhistaia 
i, 83b) 


(xiii) Use of auspicious 
expression for 
inauspicious idea 
[dVirunesu adaru - 
narfhaparyayak i, 
83 c-d) 39 

(xiv) Recourse to a 
pretext ( vyajavci- 
lambanam i, 84a) 
in order to justify 
one's position. 


(xvi) Dependence upon 
the rules of 
Sastra. (mstrartha 


(xv) Comprehension of 
one's inner feeling 
from external 
gestures suksma - 
rihabhidarscmam 
i, 84c) 


29. It corresponds to one of the Gunas in the Agnipurana 
t,e, the ubhaya-guna Pra$astya in 346/21-22 (cf. ch. VI below). 
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Sabdaguna 
Diiavni ( dhvani- 
matta i, 73c) 

(xvii) Vistara — analytic 
expression of idea 
( vy Usenet uktih i, 
73d) 31 

(xviii) Sanksepa — Synthe- 
tic expression of 
idea {samiisenabhi- 
dfmnctm i, 74a) ;J2 


Arihaguna 
savyapeksatvam, i, 
85a) 30 

(xvii) a gradual mani- 
festation of the 
intended sense 
(artharikasah i, 
85e) 

(xviii) Brevity in which 
an extensive topic 
is expressed in a 
single sentence 
(arthasya sain - 

rrtih i, 85d) 


30. This perhaps refers to a composition where the 
meaning is dear to the reader only when he knows the 
technicalities involved in the injunctions of 'sastra. As for 
instance the meaning of the given verse 

maitryadi-citta-parikarmamdo v idhaya 
hleSa-prahaiiamiha labdha-sabijayogah 1 
hhyatim ca sattvci-purus 7 myatayadhiga?nya 
vanchanti tarn apt samadhibhrto niroddhum || 

i, ill : v. 1 14 cited from Sisupahivadha, IV, 55. 

will not be intelligible unless one knows the meaning of the 
philosophical terms maibrya-kleSa etc. 

31. It is akin to Vamana’s third variety of artkapraudhi 
(see ch, VI, p. 95 above). 

32. This is partly equivalent to fourth variety ( samasa ) 
of Vamana’s artkapraudhi with this difference that whereas in 
Vamana’s Sarri&sa several complete sentences are shortened 
into a single sentence by convenient grammatical forms, here 
great incidents which would otherwise have been described 
at length are expressed briefly in a single sentence or a half .verse,’. . 
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Sahdagima 


(xix) Sam m it at va the 
r use of exactly as 
many words as are- 
required to under- 
stand the sense 
( yavadarthapada - 
tram i, 7 4e) 3 3 

(xx) Bhavika — utteran- 
ce out of a deep 
emotion { bhWvcdo 

vakyacH lih i, 75a) 


(xxi) Gati — orderly se- 

quence of ascent 
and descent (aroha- 
varoJmyoh kramah 
i, 7 5c-d = Y amana ? s 
sahdagima Samadhi, 

iii, 1, 12) 

(xxii) Riti — continuance 
or maintenance of 
the original manner 
( upakramasya nir - 
vahah , i 7 6a) 34 


Arfhagtma 

(xix) Suitability or 
exact matching of 
word and sense 
(Sahdarthan yatra 
tulyau stah i, 86a) 


(xx) A trend of speech 
having a particu- 
lar intention in- 

' ■ volved in it. 

( sabhipr&yokti-vi - 
nyasah , i, 80c) 

(xxi) Comprehension of 
one meaning from 
another ( arthad 
art ha ) i a tarasyav - 
agamah-% 87a-b) 


(xxii) The sequence of 
actions from the 
very beginning 


( utpatiyadikriya - 
kramah i, 8‘7d) 


33. It appears to correspond to Vamana’s arthagunh Prasada 
(see ch. VI, pp, 99 above). 

34, it possibly contains an absence of Prakrama-bhongadosa, 
and it appears to approximate Sabda-samata of Vamana (ch. VI, 
pp. 101-2 above) which involves a uniformity in the beginning, in 
the middle and at the end. 
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Sabdaguna 

(xxiii) Ukti — a particular 
cleverness of 

speech ( visista 
hhanitih i, 76c) on 
which perhaps a 
statement can be 
made to the point. 


(xxiv) Praudhi — expres- 
sions involving a 
depth or maturity of 
sense ( ukteh pari- 
pakah , i, 77a) 


Arthaguna 

(xxiii) Bringing out the 
sense intended 
with some amount 
of delicacy so as 
to avoid any vul- 
garity ( yadi svdr - 
tho bJiahgya 
hhavyo’ bhidhiyate 
i, 88a-b) 35 

(xxiv) Bringing out the 
intended meanings 
( mmksitartha-nir - 
vahah i, 88c) in 
short clauses con- 
sisting of finely 
chosen words and 
expressions 3 6 


Bhoja then proceeds to discuss the third set of his 
Gunas, namely, those that are Gunas in spite of being 
faults. Like the Dosas, the misesika Gunas have been 
classified into three classes according as they belong to 
(1) the pada , (2) the vakya and (3) the rdkydrtha. We 
shall discuss here the vcmesika Gunas corresponding 
only to the padadosas just to ascertain the general 
character of this set of Bhoja's Gunas. The other two 


35. This seems to correspond fo Vamana’s arthaguna 
Udarata, defined as agramyatvam (civ VI, p. 106 above) Bhoja's 
illustration too, {tv am evam-saundarya etc ), is the same as that of 
Vamana's Guna just mentioned. It appears that his expression 
bhvayn in Bhoja’s arthaguna Ukti brings in the idea of absence of 
vulgarity. 

36. Ramsinha explicitly remarks: haver abhimatasya 
bhuyaso'py arthasya slvapenaiva vahyena, pratipadanam prauphih 
(com. on i, 88r, p. 74). 
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classes may better be studied in connection with the 
concept of Dosa. As these do not constitute a technical 
set of Gunas, later writers call them Gunas only 
secondarily and they rightly treat of them in the chapter 
of Dosas the character of which should be first ascer- 
tained in order to understand the secondary Gunas. 
In ordinary circumstances harshness, superfluity, vulgarity 
etc. should be avoided in poetry as distinct faults but 
when expressions involving them are used in anger or 
for the sake of a particular metre or when uttered by 
vulgar persons respectively, they do not produce the 
same amount of aversion in the reader ; they rather fit 
in with the character and temperament of those who 
use them. Since the propriety (aucitya) which is the 
most important thing in poetry is not disturbed, later 
writers called these not Dosas but Gunas, although they 
did not mean to include them under the technical class 
of Gunas. But Bhoja has gone one step further and 
has boldly asserted that these are Gunas not by 
sufferance but in reality since under circumstances 
already noticed they do not destroy poetic effect but 
rather enhance it, and whatever enhances poetic beauty 
is its Guna. We should remember in this place that like 
the sabda — and artha-gimas, the Vaisesika- Gunas too are 
twenty four in number mider each set. The following 
table will show under what circumstances the padadosas 
constitute the vaisesika class of Gunas in BhojVs 
opinion. 

Name of Its character When it becomes 

the Dosa a Guna 

I. Asadliu grammatically in- in imitation 

correct ( sabda- (auukarane i, 91 c). 

sastra-viruddham 

i, 7 a) 
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Name of Its character When it becomes 

the Dosa a Guna 


IL Aprayukta that which is not in imitation {anuha- 
admitted by poets rane i, 02b) 3 7 
in usage ( kavibkir 
na prayiiktam i, 

7c) 

III. Kasta unpleasant to the in abuses or harsh 
ear ( sru ter astir ■ utterances ( clurva- 

Ichadmn i, 8a) cakadisu i, 92d) 38 


IV. Anarthaka a particle which is 
used only to 
complete a foot 
of a verse (padu~ 
puranamatra 
riham i, 8c) Le, 
redundant or 
superfluous. 


inconnection with 
verbal figures like 
yamaka (gunatvam 
mmmanyante 
tasyapi yamaka- 
disu i, 93 c-d). 


37. in the opinion of Mammata, Aprayukta, involves a word 
which, though formally correct, is not admitted by poets into 
usage (under sutra 72, p. 270). Hejdoes not consider it to be a 
fault if it occurs in the poetic figure Slesa (under sulra 81,. p, 419). 

38. Mammata calls this Dosa irutihatu (sTitra 72) as also 
kastalva (vrtti on sulra 81, p. 423)* In his opinion this Dosa 
becomes an excellence (1) when the speaker (whir) or the person 
spoken to ( pratipadya ) is a grammarian (vaiyakarana) and (2) when 
Raudra Rasa is being depicted in the composition (vrtti under 
sutra 81, p. 423). Visvanatha further narrows down the scope 
of this Dosa by remarking that it is also a Guna when the speaker 
is overcome with anger, (kt odha-sampiltte^MJLv 589a) or when 
the subject matter is of a dignified nature {vacye samvddhate... 
kar 589 b). 
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Name of Its character. When it becomes 

the Dam. a Guna . 

V. Anyartha having a sense that in riddles or eomi- 
does not eon- drums {prahetika- 
form to the esta- dim i, 94. c). 
Wished usage 
{ rudMeyiitam i, 

9. a). 

VI Apustartha useless expansion for the sake of 
of epithets metres etc. ( chan - 

(Uicehabhiclkeyam do* nurodhadau i, 
i, 9 c). 95 e). 

VII. Asamartha A word which is when, for instance, it 
not ordinarily is sanctioned in 
employed in the erotic science (kuma- 
sense in which sastre ’numatatvad 
it has been actu- gunatvam , vrtti, on 
ally used (asah- i. 96) 3 \ 
gatam padarn i, 

10a or avaeakem 
i, 96b). 

39. pratipaditam adau (i.e. in i, ig) rad asamartham avacakam | 
tasyapi khalu manya 7 ite gunatvam sltkrtadisu }| i, 96. 

Bhoja appears to hold that this Dosa is asamartha (incapable 
of giving the sense required) because it is avacaka (i.e. the iabda 
does not usually express that sense). Mammata, however, 
enumerates Asamartha and Avacaka as two distinct Dosas and a 
difference, though subtle, is noticed in their respective nature. 
He defines the first as yat tadartham pathyate na ca tairasya Saktih 
(under suit a 72, p. 271) and the second as tatra ca nabkidhayahim 
(i.e. that particular sense cannot be conveyed by the denotative 
power of the word*. .ibid, p. 275) MM. Ganganath Jha rightly 
remarks that Asamartha ‘though incapable of expressing the 
intended meaning in its entirety, does express a portion of it', 
Avacaka ‘fis absolutely unable to express any portion of it at all ” 
Translation of Kavyaprakasa, Allahabad, 1925. 

22 
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Name of Its character . When it becomes 

the Dosa. a Guna . 

VIII. Apratlta what is frequently in a conversation be- 
used only in the tween persons who 
sasfras ( prasi- are acquainted 

cldham sastraeva with the technica- 

yat i. lOd), and lities of the sastra 
as much it is un- ( tadvidya-sambha- 
intelligible ( a - sa’dau i, 97 c-d) 40 . 

pratita) to ordi- 
nary men. 

IX. Klista A word of which when the sense is 
the desired sense quickly understood 

is impeded by in spite of such 

the intervention intervention (iha- 

of certain words tityarth a-pra it tan 

(dure yasyartha- i, 98 c). 

samvittih i, 11a). 

X. Gudhartha use of a word in a when that less-known 

less known mean- meaning is expli- 

ing ( aprasiddhar - citly hinted at 

tham i, 11 c). (vyakhyanadisu i, 

99 ch 

XI. Neyartha where the meaning in riddles or conun- 

is arrived at not drums ( prahelika - 

directly but disu i, 100 c). 

through syno- 
nyms ( srasamke - 
tapraldptdrtham 
i, 12 a). 

40. Visvanatha too understands this Dosa to be a Guna under 
similar circumstances ( jnatvam ced v<\ktr- t uacyayoh kar. 582. 
p. 490). 
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Name of Its character . When it becomes 

the Do so . a Gunct . 

XIL Sandigdha a word which does when the particulars 
not produce a are known from the 

definite meaning context ( bhaved 

(na yat padam visesavagamo yadi 

niscayakrt i, 12 e\ prakaranadibhih i, 

101 c-d). 


XIII Yiruddha 


conceiving a mean- 
ing contrary to 
what is desired 
( viparitaprakalpa - 
nam i, 102b) 


XIV. Aprayojaka use of an epithet 
which is without 


XV. Degya 


XVI. Gram y a 


is 

any special signifi- 
cance {avisesavidha- 
ycikam i, 103b ) 
with reference to 
the object to which 
it is applied. 

A word which has 
no etymological for- 
mation ( yad avyat- 
pattimat padam i, 
14 a-b) 

It involves words 
that give rise to a 
sense of (1) aver- 


when uttered with 
the precise object 
of producing a 
contrary effect 
( tafhabhUtahhi- 
dhanena guna- 
tvam pratipadya - 
te i, 102 c-d) 

when the epithet 
is used on its 
own account is. 
possesses a signi- 
ficance of its own 
svarupamatre va~ 
ktavye i, 103c) 


If it is employed 
by a first class 
poet {mahakavi- 
nibacldham i, 
104c) 

When these (1) 
are accepted by 
people without 
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Name of 

Its character 

When it becomes 

the Dosa . 


a Guna . 

(Gramya conti.) 

sion, (2) indecency 

any sense of 


and (3)inauspicious- 

aversion {samvl- 


ness (ghm&vatf. 

ta\ (2) indecent- 


asMla m&ammigala 

ideas do not 


i, 14 c-d) 

shine prominent- 
ly ( gupta ) and 
(3) they arc used 
in a secondary 
sense ( laksiia ) i, 
105 c-d. 


Bhoja divides each of ghrna, as Ilia and amangala into 
three sub-divisions so that the raisesika Gunas corres- 
ponding to the Grfimyadosa alone number nine. This 
together with the other fifteen varieties makes the 
number of the vaisesika Gunas corresponding to the 
padadosas twenty-four. It 'will be a useless task to 
follow in detail BhojVs conception of the forty-eight 
vaisedka Gunas corresponding to the two sets of rahjcc — 
and vaky&rtha-dosasr He hardly displays any appreci- 
able amount of originality of treatment therein. Of 
the raisesika Gunas corresponding to his rakyadosas , 
those in connection with Sabdavihxna (i, 111), Krama- 
bhrasta (i, 112>, Visandhi (i, 113-114), Punarukta (i, 115), 
Bhagnayati (i, 124) and the Upamadosas (i, 120) have 
been clearly conceived after Dandin whose karikas and 
illustration he often utilizes. Then again the raisesika 
Gunas corresponding to Bhoja’s Aritimat set of 
rakyadosas ( i, 126-134 ) generally follow Dandin’s 
conception of the Gauda ideal. Only in two instances 
a karika of Bhamaha (i.e. definition of Prasada, Bhoja 
i, 129— Bhamaha ii, 3 c-d) and an illustration of Vamana 
i.e. illustration of Vaniana’s Samata-viparyaya iii, 1, 11 
—that of Bhoja’s Anirvyudhadosa turning to be a Guna 
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i, ill, v. 174 ) have been cited. Of the Gunas correspond 
ding to Bhoja's rakyarthadosm again, those in connection 
with Apartha (i, 136), Ekarfcha (i, 138) and Sandigdha 
(i, 139) clearly display Dandiids influence upon Bhoja. 
These last cases we have already discussed ( ch. V. 
pp. 81-2 fn. 51) 

It will appear even to a superficial reader that 
Bkoja’s treatment of the Gunas is lacking a definite 
system. Thus, there is an apparent confusion in the 
classification itself of the Gunas. Bhoja himself dcvides 
his Gunas into three classes namely, bahya , abhyantam 
and vc visesiha and in his opinion they all possess the 
dignity of positive excellences. But, really speaking, 
three distinct sets of Gunas are traceable in his 
treatment — one constitutes by itself a technical set and 
therefore possesses a positive value, while the other 
two presuppose a knowledge of the Dosas to understand 
them and therefore they may be said to be negatively 
conceived. The first set consists of Bhoja’s general 
Gunas numbering twenty-four each of which belongs 
separately to the word and the sense i.e. is both bahya 
and abh/ymdara. The second set of Gunas is mentioned 
in connection of the Ritis, but it is curious enough 
that the character of these Gunas has not been deter- 
mined. They are to be comprehended by implication 
from the Arxtimat set of Dosas. The Gunas so deduced 
appear to be different from the general Gunas of the 
same name most of which have been difined after Vamana 
and some after Dandin. The third set constitutes the 
vaisesikci Gunas which are excellences, in spite of their 
being positive blemishes. This is a defective position 
of which the later writers appear to be conscious when 
they take these to be Gunas only secondarily. Mere 
absence of a fault cannot be a positive excellence just 
as absence of disease is. not health . and a boy' who is 
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‘not bad' does not necessarily come under category of 
good' boys. Then again, the number of the Gunas of 
earlier writers has been unnecessarily multiplied. 

The distinction between the sabdaguna and the 
arihaguna has been observed more in theory than in 
practice ; otherwise how could the sabdagimas 
(1) Gambhirya which includes all concepts of Dhvani 
and (2) Praudhi which involves a maturity of conception 
(both having therefore a direct reference to the sense) 
be treated as sabdagunas ? To the sabda-gnna Preyas 
and the artha-guna Aurjitya belong the same charac- 
teristics as to the figures Preyas and Urjasvin respec- 
tively of Dandin both of which involve the sense. It 
is, therefore, difficult to see if one is a sahda-gima 
why the other should be an arfha-guna . Besides, there 
are some other Gunas, namely, Sauksmya ( sabda ), Praudhi 
(i artha \ Vistara (sabda), Sanksepa (sabda) and Sammitatva 
(artha) etc. in which the word and sense seem to be 
equally important : yet they have been treated as 
belonging to the one or the other. The standard of 
asraya&rayibhava in determining the sabda-gnna and 
artha-guna has been considered by the post-dhvani 
theorists 4 1 to be defective in itself ; and even when 
this standard is not rigidly followed there is no end of 
inconsistency. If after Bhoja a separate Guna has to 
be evolved for every subtle intention of the speaker, 
for each of his gestures and for every manner of 
speaking, the Gunas will far exceed the number twenty 
four and they 'will practically be innumerable. Bhoja 
is greatly influenced both by Vamana and by Dandin 
but very rarely has he been able to harmonise their 
views with his own. As for instance, Vamana does 
not treat Rasa as an important element of poetry 
and so he has included Rasa under his arthaguna 


41. See Sahityadarpana, p, 548, vrtti under Knr. 644. 
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Kanti ; Blioja treats Rasa ■ separately and in detail 
as an important element of poetry with all its acces- 
sories and his inclusion again of Rasa under JGlnti, 
under Vamana*s influence, serves to make his incon- 
sistency more marked. The element of Dhvani, of 
which he must have been fully conscious, has not been 
given any independent treatment but some aspects of a 
‘suggested sense* have been included under the ktbda-guna 
Gambhirya and the artha-gunas Bhavika and Gati. 
Sometimes he borrows the definition of a particular Guna 
from either Vamana or Dandin and the character of the 
same Guna of the other writer gives him an opportunity 
of evolving a new Guna. Thus, his sabda-guna Ojas is 
the same as DaiidiiTs Ojas (, samasa-hhuyastva ), whereas 
the character of Vamana*s Ojas ( gadha-handhct tvct) is found 
in his sabda-guna , Aurjitya. His sabda-guna Audarya 
( vikataksm 'a-bandhatva) corresponds to Vamana’s Guna 
of the same name, and Dandirds second Udarata appears 
in his treatment as a separate Guna, Udattata. Then 
again, the different varieties of Vamana*s ariha-praiidhi 
have formed separate Gunas in Bhoja. All this led to 
the unnecessary and illogical multiplication of the Gunas. 
It is probably apprehending this that the Dhvani theorists 
limited the number of Gunas down to three, characterising 
them on quite a novel basis. Bhoja was considered by 
their followers to be so uncritical that they completely 
ignored his treatment. 

Although Bhoja*s treatment is not free from the 
defects of an unsystematic compiler, it is, no doubt, 
clear and intelligible unlike the Agnipurana to which 
work we shall presently turn. It will be seen that 
whatever the Purana-kara says is at best vague ; it 
lacks directness and system making it thereby almost 
impossible for his reader to understand exactly his 
definitions and theories. Bhoja, on the other hand, is 
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free from this vagueness ; what he means to say he says 
with boldness and some amount of system so that there 
is no difficulty in understanding his treatment and views. 
He may be uncritical but he is not vague. He has spared 
no pains in trying to make his treatment elaborate and 
intelligible by means of copious illustrations which are so 
sadly lacking in the Purana. BhojVs treatment, consi- 
dered on its own merit, is unsystematic and uncritical, 
but this is due not so much to his lack of boldness and 
ability of presentation as to his attempt at compiling 
traditional views without their original spirit and advocat- 
ing a line of opinion which does not generally follow the 
treatment of any particular orthodox school. 


C 


The author of the Alamkara portion of the Agni- 
purana is the last of the remarkable writers who have kept 
apart from the orthodox schools of thought. The scrapy, 
vague and often unsystematic and chaotic character of 
this section of the Purana, the want of reference to any 
particular view thore-of in any well-known Alamkara 
work, the curious coincidence in thought and expression of 
the section specially of the nti-mrupana chapter there-in 
with the Srngaraprakasa of Bhoja as noted by V. Raghavan 1 
and the very cogent argument regarding Srhgara as 
the Rasa and of the other Rasas as subsidiary thereof — a 
point emphasised by Bhoja in his own statement 2 


1. L H. Q. Vol. X, No. 4, p. 774. 

2. amnasisur da§a gunan sudhiyo vayaniu | 
srhgaram eva rasanad rasam amanamah 0 

Spigaraprakasa. ch. I. 
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and already pointed out by S. P. Bhattacharyya 5 
would lead us to place the date of this section of the work 
later than Bhoja. 

In his definition of kavya—kavyom sphuradalamkUram 
gunavad dosamrjUctm — the author mentions some of the 
established elements of poetry. The figures of speech 
must be conspicuously present in it— the poetic excellences 
(Guna) must be there but it must be free from the poetic 
flaws (Dosa). The other elements, namely, Dhvani, Rasa 
and Riti have not been mentioned in the definition 
but the writer has treated of them elsewhere in his 
work. Rasa has been mentioned in connection with 
the makalcapya (special variety of poetry eh. 337) as well 
as with the drama (ch. 339 ). Although Rasa has not been 
included in the definition, it has been later on described 
as the life ( jlvita ) of a kavya* and treated in some detail 
in the chapters 339-342. Riti has been once mentioned 
along with Vrtti, Pravrtti, Bhava, Rasa and Guna 
in connection with mahakavya (337/31-32) and has again 
been treated in fuller detail in connection with the drama 
(eh. 340) where Riti, Vttti and Pravrtti constitute 
special cases of Anubhava. We have seen that Bharata's 
Gunas, Dosas and Alamkaras constitute v&rik&bhinaya or 
anubh&va which calls forth Rasa. The Purana generally 
follows the same process in the treatment of the Ritis, the 
Yrttis and the Pravrttis : but accepted though they are as 
anubhavas 5 they do not all constitute vacikdbhinya . 

3. Psychological Basis of Alankara Literature in the Sir 
Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes, Orientalia, Part, 2, 
P- 675 * 

4. va* -vaidagd}iya~pradhane > pi rasa evatra jlvitam (337/33). 

This couplet has been quoted by Visvanatha in support of 

his definition of kavya (S.D. ch. i, p, 17). 

5. The anubhava has been generally defined as manovag- 

buddhi-vapusam arambhah^i 3 39/44-45) implying (i) external 

manifestations due to peculiar mental action (mana *avambha 339/46" 
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They are characterised as buddhyaramhha or intellectual 
effort which helps the comprehension of the art of 
dramatic speech, (racoyuJdih = vaga rambhah 339/51). The 
expression vagvidya-sampraiijhane (in the matter of 
understanding the art of speech 340/1) is a more direct 
evidence justifying 6 our interpretation that the Rltis etc. 
help the proper understanding of alapa, pralapa etc. 
(339/51-52) which are special cases of vagdrambha <339/51 ) 
or vagvidya (340/1) or the art of dramatic speech. 

(ii) mode of dramatic speech {vneoyuhtih^vagarambhah 339/51) 

(iii) intellectual effort giving rise to the striking mode of 
dramatic speech ( buddhyaramhha 339/54) and (iv) physical 
movements of the actor ( iarirarambha 341/1 ) which represent 
respectively (i) sattvika (ii) vaeika (iii) aharya and (iv) ah gib a 
abhinayas (342/2). It ought to be noted, in this connection, that 
all the buddhyaramhha anubhav as do not come under aharyabhinaya . 
RIti comes under vaeikabhinaya, Pravrtti under aharytibkinaya , 
and the vrttis under different abhinayas according to the peculiar 
nature of its different varieties. The reading buddhyaramhha* 
pravrttayah in 342/2 is a defective one and it cannot lead us 
to any definite interpretation. V. Raghavan’s exposition 
{buddhyarambhesu irisu t ya irtlya, pravrttir iti etc. J, H. Q. Vol. 
X, No. 4, p. 770) is open to objection in more ways than one. 
How can this word be singled out from the entire compound word 
in order to connect it with the word ah ary ah ? Why should 
Pravrtti be in the plural number? The compound of the 
seventh case-ending buddhyarambhesu (nirdharana) with this 
word, though permissible, stands condemned on that score. 

6. The reading bodhaya esa vyaparah su b uddhyarambh a 
isyate (in verse 54, ch. 339) seems to be corrupt. Maintaining 
the reading as it is, it is difficult to connect the word bodhaya 
ivith vUgarambha (verse 51) with which it should bear, from the 
context, a clear relationship. Should the reading be esam bodhaya 
vyd,paro buddhyaramhha itlsyate so that esam may , refer to the 
different varieties ( alapa etc. ) of buddhyaramhha ? This reading 
appears to be in conformity with what the author has said in 
339/44-45 (manovag~buddhuvapusam..„. t arambhah) and in 342/2 
(slambhadih satipika . , . . . iaharyo buddhyUramb h arp'ravfttayah, ) 
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But while the Puranakara’s Rlti, Yrtti and Pravrtti 
all ultimately go to constitute anubham , the writer, does 
not explicitly state whether these call forth Rasa. Of 
course the manner and context , 7 in which the treatment 
of vibhavas and anubkavas has been brought in, undoubt- 
edly show that these are factors in the realisation of Rasa. 
But the Puranakara does not explain the process of this 
realisation nor does he clearly discuss the relation between 
the Ritis and Rasa which can be understood only 
indirectly from the use of the vagvidya-sampratijnane in 
beginning of the chapter of Ritis. 

The Ritis here have no relation with the Gunas which 
have been treated afterwards as absolute entities. They 
constitute such poetic factors as help the proper under- 
standing of vagarmnbha or mode of dramatic speech 
which must be differentiated from the mode of poetic 
speech ( giram mdrga ) of Dandin. Dandies treatment 
of giram mdrga is general whereas the Puranakarals 
treatment of Riti comes in connection with his 
discussion about abhinaya which applies directly and 
explicitly to the drama. But this theoretic distinction 
is more apparent than real, for the fundamentals 
of poetry and of the drama have not been very 
sharply kept apart. The Rasas as well as the Ritis 
appear to have been equally associated with poetry and 
drama. And as a matter of fact all the elements, namely, 
Vrtti, Pravrtti, Bhava, Rlti, Guna and Rasa have been 
mentioned as belonging to mahdkavya also 8 . Moreover, 

7. .In 339/35 k as been remarked that poets should deal 
with Rasas and Bhavas in poetry (havibhir yojanlya vat bhavah 
kavyadike rasah) and immediately after that the vibhavas and 
anubhavas have been defined and discussed in detail. 

8. sarva-vrtti-pi'avrttanca sarva-bh ava~prabh avitam J 
$%rva~rtti-rasair justam pustarn guna^vibhusayaih n 

337, 3 X ’3 2 * 
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the treatment of Alamkaras which have been defined 
as Mvymohhakara dharma (342/17) commences at the 
middle of a chapter that begins with dramatic 
representation (. abhmaya ). All this tends to show that 
the puranakara did not observe a theoretical distinction 
between the fundamentals of poetry and drama — the 
characteristics of both having been dealt in a more 
or less confused and uncritical way without any sharp 
line of demarcation. This lack of consistency was 
perhaps due to a merely eclectic and uncritical attempt 
to make a compilation of previous speculations, both 
orthodox and unorthodox. 

The Parana mentions four Ritis, namely, Pancali, 
Gaudi, Vaidarbhi and Lati, the last being added to 
Vara ana's enumeration of three Ritis. The use of the 
expressions like gcmdadeslyci and lataja 8 clearly indicates 
that the writer, like Vamana, held the same view that 
the names of Ritis were derived from the names of the 
countries in which they were specially favoured. We 
have already seen that the Ritis in the Parana have not 
been distinguished from one another by the presence or 
absence of certain poetic excellences (Gunas). They 
have been classified according to (1) the absence or 
presence in varying degrees of compound words 10 (2) the 

9, vdgvidya -samp ratijndne ritih so! pi caturvidha l 
pancali gaud adeMy a vaidarbhi lataja tatha H 

340, i. 

10. Rudrata is the first writer to bring in compound words 
in connection with the Rid, He mentions four Ritis of which 
Vaidarbhi does not contain compounds (writer asamasaya vaidarbhi 

Htir ekaiva Kavyalamkara, n, 6 c-d)> while varying degrees 

of compound words are found in Pancali— Latiya and Gaudiya. 
He says : — 1 

dvi-tn-pada. pancali , latiya panca vd sapta vd yavat J 
’ iabdah samasavanto bhawati yathdtahti gaudiya || 

IIS . * III 
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exuberance or paucity of metaphorical expressions and 
(3) the variations in the degrees of softness, if present* 

Thus the Pancall must be soft in diction (mrdvl 

340, 2a) endowed with metaphorical expressions (upaeara- 

yuta 340, 2a) and must contain short compounds 

(Jirasva-vigraha 340, 26)* The Gaudlya, on the other 

hand, contains long compounds Mrgha-vigraha 340, 2d) 


It is to be noted that Rudrata makes no mention of the 
technical Gunas accepted by other writers but in connection with 
his description of vakya (ii, 7-8), he emphasises the characteristics 
which a vakya ought to possess. There it is implied that a 
sentence should contain words which 

(1) are agreeable, (carupadam) } 

(2) are not meaningless in the particular context 
( pustartha -). 

(3) are quite expressive of the sense required (vafafoz-), 

(4) are capable of standing a scrutiny (ksodaksamaw 
probably suggesting the absence of what is vulgar and 
commonplace). 

(5) free from any touch of blemishes (aksuynam). 

(6) stand in exact need of the sense (*>. are neither more 
nor less than what are required ^cuiyunadhika-) 

(7) maintain the proper sequence (suhraina-) 

In the next karika (i.e, 1, 9) Rudrata names these characteristics 
as excellences of words ( padaguna ) and remarks that besides 
possessing the above excellences, the sentence should be elegant 
(racayet tameva Sabdam racanayct, yah karoti caruivam | satyapi 
sakala-yathodita-padaguna-sd.mye’bJiidhUnesu \\) And what does 
this elegance contribute to ? He says that it contributes to a 

‘grace of structure’ {sanniveba caruivam ii, 10) which is present 

in expressions like tarupahldir asamkataiva mune (the row of 
trees occupies a wide space, oh sage! instead of tarvalyurvevarse 
{iaru + ali + uru+eva+rse). It will appear, therefore, that what 
Rudrata values most is the beauty of wordstructure, free from 
any touch of poetic defects. He seems to be one of those 
who consider absence of fault to be an excellence In itself, 
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and is of uncertain import {anavasthita-sandarbhti 

340, 2c) 11 . The Vaidarbhi must be absolutely free 

from compound words {mukta-vigraha 340, M) and 

the composition should not be too soft {nati-komala- 

sandctrbha 340, 3c), it should usually be devoid of 

metaphorical expressions and even when these are present 
there must not be too many of them ( upacarair na 
bahubhir upacarair vivarjita 340, 3 And 


11. anavasthita-sandarbka literally means ‘where the 
composition is of an unsettled nature’. It may also mean ‘where 
a regular connection is lacking’. It is not fully clear what the 
expressions like anavasthita-sandarbha or spkuta-sandarbha really 
mean or what this uncertainty or clarity is due to. The 
uncertainty may be the effect of either playing upon words in 
the form of intonation pun or paranomasia or if strictly applied 
to drama it may be due to what we call ‘dramatic irony’ where 
the poet aims at presenting some fact beyond what is actually 
understood from the words used by the speaker. Here the 
sandarbka (composition or speech) is anavasthiia (unsettled or 
uncertain) because it produces one effect upon the person 
spoken to and another on the audience. But the difficulty of 
explaining the expression, as referring to dramatic irony is that 
this latter is not limited to any particular Riti e.g, Gaudi (and 
for the matter of that to a mode of dramatic speech) as 
belonging to a particular country but it is a special case of 
dramatic technique which may occur in any drama of any country. 
If, on the other hand, these expressions (anavasthita-sandarbha 
and sphuta-sandarbha) are explained in connection with poetry 
in general the latter expression may bring in the idea of a 
clarity of sense such as is involved in Dandin’s Prasada and 
Arthavyakti Gunas and the former may stand for the reverse of 
that. But then should clarity of sense be present only in La|i 
and in no other Riti ? And why should Gaudiya be marked 
by a veritable defect ? 

12. The reading appears to be corrupt. Our interpretation 

has been based upon taking the first ttpacaraih as upacarair 
laksita . . . V ■ / ■ ; : ! 
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lastly in Latxya the compound words must not shine 

too prominently ( ?iati-vispkutav igralia 340, 4 h ) — the 

composition should be clear and easily understandable 

( splint a-sandarbha. 340, 4 a) and there should not be 

a long series of metaphorical expressions 13 . As of the 
Rxtis so of the Vrttis the Puranakara gives no general 
definition, but the characteristic feature of the Yrtti 
has been described as Kriyasvavisama (= keeping in 

strict accordance with the action of the drama 

340, 5a) 14 . No sharp distinction has been drawn between 
the Riti and the Yrtti Not a word has been spoken 
to define, describe or explain Pravrtti which has been 
mentioned as a division of buddhyaramhha like Rlti 
and Yrtti in 339, 54. This makes it highly probable 
that the present chapter of the work has not come down 
to us in complete form as noted by Y. Raghavan (loe. cit ). 

Judging the Purana’s Ritis as they are it would appear 
that they are not themselves the intellectual efforts 
( buddhyarambhct ) of the actor but their inclusion under 


13. The reading parity aktabhi bkuyo'pi rupacarair udahrta 
as found in the printed text is undoubtedly obscure. We would 
accept V. Raghavan’s emendation parityaktaiibhuyobhir upacarair 
ud ah I / 1 a. (1. H. Q. Vol. IX, No. 4, p. 774) which gives a definite 
sense. We have explained the Ritis as they appear from the 
text of the Agnipurana studied independently, if they are read 
in the light of the Ritis in Bhoja’s Srngaraprakasa as quoted by 
V. Raghavan (loc. cit.) it appears that the first foot of 340/3 
( upacarair na bahubhih ) should be taken with Gau^iya. So that 
it may be equivalent to the expression natyupacara-vrtlimat 
one of the characteristics of Bhoja’s Gaudiya. The last three 
feet of 340/3 would then give us the character of the 
Puranakara’s Vaidarbbi and the expression upacarair vivarjita 
(A.P.) would correspond to anupacara-vi'ttiniat (§.P. as quoted 
by Mr. Raghavan...... /<?c. cit.) 

14, We shall see hereafter that the Riti depends for its 
effect on words and the Vrtti on action. 
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the buddhyurambha variety of anubhava may be justified 
in the sense that they are the external manifestations 
of the intellectual skill of the writer. One who is versed 
in these may understand the art of the dramatic speech 
since the function of the Ritis has been explicitly 
mentioned as helping understanding of that art (vag~ 

mdya-sampraiijn&ne 340, la). Now, although the 

Ritis here stand somewhat like means to an end yet 
it is probably implied that dramatic speech itself 
is restricted to some or all of these Ritis : in other words 
the different varieties of dramatic speech ( vagarambha ) 
like alapa pralapci etc. (339, 51-53) find their expressions 
in short or long compounds, soft or hard syllables 
and metaphorical expressions which all form the basis of 
the Ritis. If one, with a knowledge of the Ritis 
which consist of nothing but the absence or presence of 
compound words and metaphorical expressions, is entitled 
to the proper understanding of dramatic speech the only 
conclusion possible is that the Ritis form a part and 
parcel of the different varieties of dramatic speech even 
if they are not identical with them. In brief, the Ritis as 
treated in the Agnipurana may be taken to mean the 
particular mode of diction in which the dramatic charac- 
ters speak. But the Puranakara’s treatment of the Ritis 
along with Vrttis and Pravrttis in connection with the 
drama stands unique in the history of Sanskrit poetics 
and dramaturgy and in spite of explaining them in 
connection with drama they can unhesitatingly be regarded 
as having a wider application to poetry in general 

As for the classification of the Vrttis, he follows partly 
the principle in Bharata's Natyasastra (ch. XX. K. M. 
Text) with this difference that the Vrttis here have not 
been assigned to any particular Rasa. We have seen that 
Bharata and following him other writers of dramaturgy 
assign the KaisikI Vrtti to Srhgara, Hasya and Karuna. 
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The Piminakara’s description of Yrtti as , kriymvmisama 
{340-5a or kriyasu rvi ycimah = th at guides the action of 
the drama) appears to imply that they depend for their 
effect upon the action of the drama and not upon the 
words or style thereof, and it is here that the Vrttis are 
distinguished from the Rltis, 

Coming to the Gunas the Puranakara remarks 15 at 
the very outset that poetry, without Gunas cannot be 
charming even if it is endowed with Alamkaras which 
would lead the reader for a moment to believe as if he 
assigns a more important place to the Gunas than to the 
Alamkaras like his predecessors of the Rxti school. But 
his definition of Guiia as ‘that which imparts a great 
charm to poetry (yah kavye mahatlm chaycmi mtugrhnaU 
...346, 3a) is not fundamentally different from that of 
Alamkara as ‘attributes that beautify poetry ( kctvya - 
sohhakara dhamnah...342, 17). The latter definition is 
borrowed verbatim from Dandin but taking the two 
definitions together it is not clear whether the Gunas 
constitute a more important element than the Alamkaras 
in the treatment of the Puranakara. As regards this 
distinction between the Guna and the Alamkara the 
Puranakara does not seem to have availed himself of the 
more clear-cut treatment of Vamana and Dandin. As a 
matter of fact the fundamental distinction between Gunas 
and Alamkaras is not at all apparent in his treatment, and 
he has incorporated in some of his Alaihkaras such 
characteristics as have been associated with Gunas by 
other writers. 16 

15. alamh'tam api prltyai na kavyam nirgunam bhavet | 
vapusyalalite strut am haro bharayate par am || 

(346, 1). 

16. He borrows the definition of Dandin’s Samadhi Guna 
word for word but treats it in connection with Lak§ana which 
comes in the process of dealing with abhivyakti as one of the six 

24 
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The relation between Gunas and Dosas in the Purana 
appears to be the same as in the treatment of other 
writers. The Dosa has been described as ndvega-janako 
domh sahhycmam (347, 1) i.e. Dosa creates a sense of 
aversion in the readers — which is evidently the result of 
its destroying the poetic effect which the Guna serves to 
heighten. Thus, the Puranakara's position is not at all 
different from that of Vamana in whose opinion the Dosas 
bear characteristics opposite to those of the Gunas and 
vice versa . If so, it may be argued that there is no 
necessity for mentioning the Gunas separately* meaning 
thereby that the Gunas should be understood by implica- 
tion from the Dosas. To this the Puranakara replies that 
Gunas like Slesa and Dosas like Gudhartha have been 
clearly distinguished. 17 By this he perhaps suggests that 
it is not to be understood that Slesa and such other Gunas 
are always the exact opposite of Dosas like Gudhartha 
etc. but that the Gunas as a class ought to be distin- 
guished from the Dosas as such in this that the effect 
of the one upon poetry and consequently upon the reader 
will be quite opposite to that of the other. The simple 
fact deducible therefrom will be that the Gunas adorn 
poetry and please the reader, while the Dosas mar the 
poetic effect and produce a sense of aversion in his mind. 


iabdarthalamkaras (345, 2) Dandin's Samadhi Guna, as we have 
previously seen, ‘is a mode of poetic transference resting finally 
on Lak§ana\ But Laksana itself is treated by the Post-dhvani 
writers like Mammata neither under the Gunas nor under the 
Ahrhkaras but separately as a mode of comprehension of the 
meanings of words and expressions. 

17. na ca vacyam gu%e do§abhma eva bhavisyati | 

guyah Sleqadayo dosa gudharihadyah prthak-krtah \\ 

(346, 2 C*d) 

The reading in the printed text is evidently corrupt. 
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The Puraua-kara^s classification of the Gunas is some- 
what remarkable. W.e have seen that neither Bharata 
nor Daodin gave us any classification of the Gunas. It 
was Vamana who for the first time classified each of the 
Gunas under two heads according as it belonged to the 
word or to the sense, thus doubling the number of the 
traditional Gunas. But the Purana-kara deviates from that 
traditional number and sometimes from nomenclature, and in 
addition to Y amana’s classification he evolves a third set of 
Gunas belonging to the word as well as to the sense. We have 
seen (p. 159) that Bhoja and Prakasavarsa also enumerate 
three sets of Gunas but their classification differs from 
the Purana-kara's in this that the third set which they 
enumerate is not restricted to those Gunas that belong both 
to the word and to the sense but it deals with Dosas which 
have ceased to be such on account of their not marring the 
poetic effect. It is remarkable that the Purana-kara also 
speaks of Dosas ceasing to be such under special 
circumstances 18 but unlike what we find in 
the treatment of Bhoja and Prakasavarsa this 
particular type of his Dosas does not constitute a 
technical set of Gunas. The Puranakara classifies the 
Gunas first under two heads : Samanya and Vaisesika (346, 
3c-d). The Samanya has further been classified (346, 4c-d) 

1 8. The following shows some of the instances where 
Dosas do not disturb the poetic effect in the opinion of the 
Purana-kara, (i) Gudharthatva or hidden meaning does not 
produce aversion ( na duhkhakaroti. ..$ 47 , 25a-b) in a difficult 
composition ( duskare 347, 25b ) which possibly refers to puzzles 
and conundrums, (2) Gramyata or inelegance is not a fault 
( na gramyatodvegakari 347, 25c ) when it occurs in the speech of a 
vulgar or illiterate person or its use is sanctioned in the sastra 
( prasiddher loka-Sastrayoh 347, 2$d )« (3) Difference in number, 

gender and case-endings ( vibhakti-sankhya-lihganam hhinnatvam 
347, 29a-d ) between the itpamana and the upameya ( upamano- 
pameyayoh 347, 29d ) is sanctioned where such difference does not 
distnrb the wise mind (yatiodvego na dhlmatam 347 / 29.b. ), 
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into (1) the mbda-guna (2) th e arfefw and (3) the 
ubhayorguna . The .5 abda-gimas have been enumerated 
as seven. Satx and Yaugiki appear like two technical 
Gunas but Mr. Raghavan (loc. eit.) has already shown that 
the reading here is corrupt. These are not found in the 
list of definitions where Ojas (346, lOa-b) replaces them. 
Thus the total number of sahda-gimas is really six. 

I. Slesa — It is defined to be a particular arrangement 
of words which produces a coalescence or cohesiveness 
in the structure {mMisia-sannivesatvam sabclanam. . .346, 
6c-d). Although it has not been made clear what this 
cohesiveness is due to, yet it may be generally assumed 
that this Guna of the Parana incorporates in it 
characteristics of Vamana’s kibda-gima Ojas which 
appears to correspond partly to Dandies Slesa. 

II. Lalitya — It is said to exist where the letters are 
already combined in the words by grammatical guna , 
adesa etc. and there is hardly any necessity of further 
euphonic combinations 19 . 

19. gunade§adina purvaih pada-sambaddham aksaram | 
yatra sandhlyate naiva tallalityam udahrtam || 

(346,7). 

It is not known what the author really means. If the 
changes due to grammatical gmia y 7 ide§a etc. be accepted, it is 
difficult to see why rules of euphonic combination, if applicable, 
should be debarred from being used. Does this Guna bear any 
idea of the negation of Kastatva-dosa which consists in inconven- 
ience of pronunciation (asukhoccarya 7 nanatvam y 347, 10) due, 
for instance, to bad sandhi ? In that case Lalitya would exist in 
compositions where sandhi is permissible only where it is absolutely 
necessary, (eg, where the syllables combine into a single word or 
where the combination takes place between the root and its prefix 
etc.), or where it, being optional, does not give rise to the Kastatva * 
dosa . It would appear, therefore, that in Uttara-ramacarita VI, 19 
vi to rasah Umayam aityuta darpa eva, the sandhi in aiti ( a + eti ) 
is absolutely necessary but the word- structure is such as to 
create a difficulty in utterance if aiti is further combined with 
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III. The printed text appears to be corrupt in this 
place. The definition of Gambhirya should probably be 

insist a - laksanollekha - lekhyam i fMna-sabdaga m i 

gUmbklryam kathayantyary&s tad evanye susahdatam 11 

Here laks a ona evidently refers to the entities sup and 
tin — the two well-marked divisions of pada. visistollekha 
means vyutpatti . lekhi means camaikarakari . uttana 
is open or, spreading out over the surface. 

The definition would then mean that Gambhirya is 
that Gun a which is beautiful on account of the particular 
mention of sup and tin and which does not lie on the 
surface of the expression ( anuttana-sabdagam ) or the 
direct meaning of words. Thus, Gambhirya of the 
Agnipurana appears to correspond partly to the &abda-guna 
Gambhirya of Bhoja (VII. B. p. 163). The expression 
visisi a-laksan ollekha would remind us of another Guna 
Susabdata of Bhoja (p. 163) which the Agnipurana thinks 
to be covered by the expression tad evanye susahdatam. It 
is quite possible that the Puranakara includes two different 
Gunas (Gambhirya and Susabdata) of Bhoja in his 
Gambhirya and tries to do away with the twenty-four 
Gunas found in Bhoja’s Sarasvatl-kanthabharana. 

TV. Sukamarata— It consists in words composed 
mostly of unharsh syllables {anisthuraksara-praya- 

sabdata 346, 9a-b). It ought to be noted that this 

definition bears proof of the Purana-kara's close borrowing 
from Dandin and therefore it may be explained in the 
light of the latter’s Guna of the same name. (ch. V. p. 72). 

V. Audarya —It consists of clearness of expressions 

(iittanpadaid 346, 9c) and of praise-worthy epithets 

{yutam slaghyair risesanaih 346, 9d). This appears 

to include Bhoja’s Prasada p. (160) and Udattata. ( p . 162). 

VI. Ojas— It consists in the super-abundance of 
compound words and it forms the life-breath of metrical 
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and other composition. As in some of the previous 
instances, the definition of this Guna is not, the 
Pur&na-kara's own but derived from Dandin 20 . 

The artka-gunas are enumei*ated as six in number and 
they have been thus characterised : — 

I. Madhurya — It consists in maintaining tranquil for- 
bearance and calmness of appearance under the influence 
of anger and malice 23 . 

II. Samvidhana — It exists where there is effort (pari- 
Icarak... 346, 13c ) to gain a wished-for object ( apeksita - 
siddkaye.*. 346, 13d). 

III. Komalata — It is characterised as a special 
arrangement of words ( samvivesa-visistata. . .346, 14b) 
which is free from harshness and inelegance ( kathinyadi - 
nirmiiMa... 346, 14a) and which does not at the same time 
give rise to laxity (tirashrtycdva mrdutam bhati. . . 346, 
14c-d). It is difficult to see what this difinition exactly 
means. As it is, it appears to stand midway between the 
two extreme structures of composition — harsh and 
loose. 

IY. Udarata — It exists where the exact inner signi- 
ficance ( asayasyMisdu0iavam.:^i^ 15) is very easily 
comprehended (literally : falls to one's comprehension at 


20. Ojah samasa-bhuyastvam etat padyadi-jivi tarn 346, 

loa-b). For padyadi an alternative reading gadyadi has been 
suggested in the foot-note. 

21. The construction of the verse ( kr odder syakaragambhl - 

ryaih madhuryam dhairyagahita,. . 346, I3a-b ) is peculiar. The 
seventh case-ending appears to have been dropped in 
krodhersya. Bhoja, in his definition of artha-madhurya, appears 
to make the construction clear ( krodhadavapy atlvrata....,A, 
80b, ). MM. Panchanan Tarkaratna’s reading : krodhersya- 
kat a-gambhlryam madhuryam dhairya-gahita.. t { 346, 13. ed, 

Vangavasi Press, Calcutta) is also not justifiable. 
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even a superficial attempt -laksyaie sthula-laksaiva 
-*pmvriiefy*..S4& 9 15a-b). aa ■ 

Y. Praudhi — It is said to consist in mature logical 
reasonings praudha yiiktayo hehigarhJdnya h... 346, 16c-d) 
that help the completion nirvahasyopapadikah ... 346, 16b) 
of the subject of discourse. 23 

VX. S&mayikata— consists in the apprehension of 
that particular sense where the convention is applied 
either by itself L e. independently or otherwise (as for 
instance on the basis of something like a derivative 
meaning. ) a * 

The Ubhaya-guna again has been classified under six 
different heads as follows : — 

I. Prasada — It consists in the use of words of which 
the meanings are too well-known suprasiddharthapadata ... 
346, 19c). 


22. MM. Panchanan Tarkaratna ( op. cit. ) rightly reads 
°laksyatva, 

23. 'the reading abhipretam prati hatam ,( 346, 16a ) is 

corrupt. MM. Panchanan Tarkaratna ( op. cit. ) reads ahhipreiaM 
prati yatah... which appears to be correct. 

24. The reading in the printed text is very corrupt. Shotrld 
we accept the reading raddhantafy ( as suggested in the foot note ) 
for bahyantafy ? samayogatafy should probably be samayo yatah. 
The text would then stand thus : — 

svatantrasyanyatantrasya raddhantah (?) samayo yatah 

tatra vyutpattir arthasya ya samayikateti sa 11 346 | 17. 

As hinted by Mr. Raghavan (loc cit) this Gutjia may be illustrated 
by verses like, 

(1) mrahim-garia~carvana~sadhanani vidhar ato dmjaraja 

Hi smrtah (Nai$adha, IV 72 c-d). 

(2) sa ksatriy as trayiasahah sat ark y as 

tat karmukam karmasu yasya iaktih fl kirata, HI 48, a-b. 
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II. Saubhagya — It implies, like Dandin’s Udarata, 
an elevation consisting of the expression of some high 
merit . 2 5 It is evident that in his attempt to follow 
Dandii/s definition our author has lost all sense of 
consistency and the mention of udarata in this connec- 
tion raises a doubt whether this Guna is to be named 
Saubhagya or we are to understand that the Guna 
Udarata has a three fold characteristic according as it 
belongs to the sahda , to the artha or to both. 

III. Yathasamkhya — implies subsequent mention of 
things in the order of things previously mentioned i. e. 
respective statement, first for first, second for second 
and so on. This corresponds to the Yathasamkhya 
alamkara of later writers 2 6 

IV. Prasastya — It consists in describing in appro- 
priate time even horrible objects in unharsh i. e. agreeable 
words and expressions . 2 7 It may partially approximate 
to Vamana's arthaguna Saukumarya, where inauspicious 
statements like mrtarn etc. are avoided by the use of 
some agreeable expressions like yasahsesam gatam etc. 
This corresponds to the arthaguna Susabdata of 
Bhoja (vii B. P.). 


25. utkarsarvan gun ah katcid yasminnukte pratiyate | 
lat saubhagyam udaratvam pravadanti manisinah || 

346 , 20. 

26. The printed text gives the definition as yathasamkhyani 
anuddesah s am any am atidUyate 346, 2ia-b. anudde&ah is 
apparently corrupted lor anuddesah. samanyam atidisyate is 
also not a happy reading. 

27. samaye varnaniyasya darnnasyapi vastunah | 

346, 2ic~d 

adarutiena Uibdena priUastyam up av ary. an am || 

’ 346, 22a-b ) 
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Y. Paka — maturity which implies the highest stage 
of perfection of a poetic composition, 28 It has got four 
varieties of which two only, viz, mrdvika-paka and 
narikelapaka have been mentioned or defined. The 
mrdvikapaka is said to exist where a particular composi- 
tion is sweet — both at the beginning and at the end 
(adav-ante ca saurasyam , 346, 23c). 

VI. Raga — It is a particular quality used with a view 
to attain ( the beauty of ) poetry. 2 9 

From the above it will be evident that the author’s 
treatment of the Gunas as of all other poetic elements is 
vague, unsystematic, eclectic and uncritical. It is really 
a matter of surprise that in spite of having before him 
( such developed schemes of Guna and Riti as enunciated 

28. nccaih parinatih ka’pi paka ityabh idh iyate. 

346, 22C-d 

The naturally vague and unsystematic treatment of the 
author makes difficult to grasp what this maturity is due to. 
He includes Paka under the Guiias but Rajasekhara, who has 
given a very interesting history of the earlier views on Paka, 
means by it sauiabdya ( Kavyamlmamsa p, 20, 1.6 ) or general 
excellence of language ; and in one of the views that he cites 
the scope of Paka is given as very wide, inasmuch as it forms 
the basis or* which the different poetic elements like Gu$a, 
Alamkara and Riti as well as the process of the exact choice of 
words according to their sense (gu?zala?hkara-rttyukti-£abdartha- 
grathana-kramah — ibid, x.17 ) stand. For a connected history of 
Paka the reader is referred to Sanskrit Poetics ( Vol. II, p. 300 ) 
where its author has given a comprehensive treatment of this 
poetic factor. 

29. havyecchaya msesoyah sa raga itiglyate j 346, 24a-b. 

This definition is extremely vague.' This is the character- 
istic of all the different embellishing elements of poetry. Broad 
characteristics are attributed to the general terms like Gunas 
and Alaihkaras and the individual Gmja ought to show in .what 
particular way it helps to accomplish poetical objects. 

25 
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by the adherents of the Riti school, he did not avail 
himself properly of their system nor did he attempt to 
improve upon them. Should we understand with some 
scholars that the Agnipurana was the first treatise to 
supply crude materials to the writers of the different 
schools of Alamkara Sastra, each of whom might 
have developed his own system in his own way ? But 
his lavish borrowings, either in letter or in spirit in a 
regularly unsystematic way from all the earlier works 
of poetics and dramaturgy, exclude that possibility. 
A work, which is claimed as the source of an important 
branch of knowledge, should possess an individual tone 
and a system of its own, however crude and undeveloped 
its treatment and ideas might be, and it is impossible 
to believe that such a store-house of heterogeneous and 
conflicting views could have formed the starting point 
of a technical Sastra. 

The classification of the Gunas again in this work 
is somewhat vague. For instance, it has not clearly 
explained the distinction between the Samanya and 
Vaisesika 30 sets of Gunas. The definitions that have been 
given clear nothing but leave the reader to judge for 
himself the character of these two sets of Gunas. The 
Samanya Guna has been defined as Sarimadhmrxmbkuiah 
(—that which belongs to all, 346, 4a) implying perhaps 
that the different varieties of Samanya Guna e.g., 
sabdagata , arthagata and ubhayagata , which are being 

30. The terms samanya and viiesa he uses also in 
connection with the drama ( 338, 4-5 ). The samanya embraces 
all the general characteristics of a drama, vis. Rasa with all its 
accessaries, abhinaya , ahka, etc. which scatter all over the drama 

( samanyam sarvamsayam sarvatrawopasarpanat 338, 5-6 ) 

while % Mesa appears to be applied in connection with the 
nandl — the arthaprah'tis ( like bija — vindu etc. ) which occupy 
any specific part of the drama. 
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characterised here may be practised by all classes o£ 
writers. But with regard to the Vaisesika Guna the 
author has got nothing to say except giving a general 
definition which runs as Vaisesikah parijneyo yak 
svalaksana-gocarafy (346, 25c-dh It probably means 
that these excellences are based upon the particular 
(visesa) characteristic of an individual author and 
must be defined in terms of his own peculiar ideas 
(« sva-laksana-goearaJj, ) for what lies in the power of a. 
particular individual cannot be brought under the scope 
of hard and fast rules. 

Amongst the Gunas enumerated and defined by the 
Puranakara we have seen that some follow closely the 
treatment of Dandin or Vamana or Bhoja and as such 
they have to be interpreted in the light of their treatment 
while the rest of the Gunas must either have been 
borrowed from sources unknown to ns or characterised 
by the author himself. Even if the latter be taken to be 
his original contributions, the isolated borrowings, 
in which he has evidently lost the spirit of the earlier 
sources, make his position still worse. If he has borrowed, 
he has done it uncritically ; if he has at all made original 
contributions he has proved a failure. Most of the 
definitions are unintelligible ; they leave the reader to 
guess what they mean. Even illustrations have not been 
given so as to help the reader in understanding their 
characteristics. The character of the arthagunas have 
not been distinctly kept apart from those of the sabda - 
gunas or ubhayagunas . Thus, the question of arrangement 
(of words or letters) have crept even in the treatment of 
arthagunas . Two of his sabdagimas namely Sat! and 
Yaugikl are given only in name, they have been neither 
defined nor characterised. Ojas has stealthily crept in 
the course of the definitions of the sabdaguncCs although 
if is not mentioned in the general list of enumeration of 
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the Gunas, Nothing more need be added to prove that if 
the author is systematic in anything it is in inconsistency. 
To explain this inconsistency we have only to admit that 
‘the Alamkara-section in the Agnipurana is chiefly a 
compilation by a writer who was himself no theorist but 
who... wanted to collect together and present a workable 
epitome... conforming in essentials to the teachings of no 
particular arthodox school* for no truer statement appears 
to have been ever made in connexion with this work. 



Chapter VIII* 


TREATMENT OF RlTI AND GUNA BY 
THE DHVANI AND POST-DHVANI 
THEORISTS. 

It has been seen in the previous chapters that the 
Concepts of Rlti and Guna received a different treatment 
at the hands of different writers of different periods in the 
early history of Sanskrit Poetics. Some of these writers 
dealt with only one of these Concepts while others knew 
and treated of both, either correlating one with the other 
or assigning to each of them an independent place in their 
system. Thus, Bharata dealt with the Concept of Guna 
only and he understood its importance so far as it 
constituted the amibhava which helps the realisation of 
Rasa in the Drama. Bhamaha referred to both Rlti and 
Guna but he did not express clearly his views about these 
two elements. Rudrata treated of Rlti only' and he 
understood by the term Rlti a definite arrangement of 
words, compounded or uncompounded. He entirely 
ignored the Concept of Guna as accepted by other 
orthodox theorists. It was Dandin and Vamana, the 
adherents of the Rlti School proper, who assigned to the 
Rltis and their constituent Gunas an important place in 
their respective systems. A proper disposition of words 
(according to their sense) was, in their opinion, the main 
thing to be considered in poetry ; and in order to endow 
this disposition with a special (visesa) charm they had to 
conceive a number of ' Gunas which were considered by 
them to be the most important element of poetry. There 
appeared also a class of writers who, though later in date 
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than the early Dhvani theorists did not follow the line 
of opinion, formulated by them but propounded their 
theories of Riti and Guna— -some (e,g. Kuntaka) correlating 
them and characterising them in a manner peculiar to 
himself and others {e.g. Bhoja and the author of the 
Alamkara portion of the Agnipurana) treating them 
independently although conforming in a way to the 
manner of the earlier theorists. 

A 

ANANDAVARDHANA AND 
ABHINAVAGUPTA. 

Prior to these last named writers the Dhvani theorists, 
came into the field headed by the Dhvanikara and 
Anandavardhana. We have seen that the one fact 
common to all the early writers was that they treated of 
the Concepts of Rxti and Guna as means of external 
embellisments of poetry. Even when Vamana calls Riti 
the alma or essense of poetry he means by it only 
external beauty of objective representation realised by 
means of certain standard excellences. The sole function 
of these elements as well as of Alamkaras was, in their 
treatment to embellish the external aspects of poetry, 
namely the word and its sense, and for this the Dhvani 
theorists rightly called them vacya-vacaJm-eariitva -hetu. 

The Dhvani theorists, however, judged poetry from 
quite a different angle of vision. Their changed outlook 
regarding the conception of poetic beauty itself naturally 
led them to reconsider the position of the different 
poetic elements. The Rasadhvani is considered by them to 
be the most prominent factor in poetry and in their opinion 
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other poetic elements stand subordinate to it. 1 The charm- 
ingness or otherwise of the Gunas, Alamklras or Dosas is 
judged by them not on their own account but in terms 
of the part they play towards the realisation of Rasa. It 


x. vacya-vacaka~carutva*hetuna?h mvidhaimanam f 

rasadi-parata yatra sa dhvaner visayo maiah H D.K. ii, 4, 
The above occurs in a context ( i.e. in the beginning of uddyota ii) 
where the authors of the Dhvanyaloka are discussing the 
subdivisions of Dhvani ( suggested sense ). Rasa ( as also Bhava 
etc.) conies under tht akrama ov asam laksyakrama (as distinct 
from the saihlahsyakrama ) variety of one of the two broad 
classes of Dhvani vivaksitanyap ara vacya { as distinct from 

avivdksitavacya ), Rasa is asamlaksydkrama ( ue. the process of 
of which cannot be clearly discerned ) because it is realised 
simultaneously with the 'vacyartha or denoted sense { rasadir 
artho hi sahaiva vacyenavabhasate, vrtti on D.K. ii, 3 ). When 
it occupies the principal position, rendering the 'vacyartha 
subordinate to itself, it is a case of Dhvani (sa cahgitvenavabha - 
samano dhvaner atma, vrtti on D» K. ii, 3 ) and it is then rightly 
called mukhya or ahgi artha. But, when the 'u’acyartha occupies 
the principal position and the Rasa, Bhava etc. stand subordinate 
to ( i>e, are less charming than ) it, then Rasa, Bhava etc. do 
not constitute a case of Dhvani but of Alamkaras like Rasavat, 
Preyas etc. This is set forth in the memorable verse : 

pradhand nyatra vakyarthe yatrahgam tu rasadayah { 

Jcavye tasminnalamlcaro rasadir iti me matih || (D.K. ii, 5) 

that comes immediately afterwards. 

'Phis is by the way to show that Rasa does not necessarily 
occupy a principal position in Kavya. It may sometimes become 
an alamhara of the denoted sense, ceasing to be a case of Dhvani. 
But when Rasa is spoken of as the predominant factor, it appears 
to be taken as an instance of poetic ideal. Now, a question 
may arise — how far is it correct to say that the Rasa, which 
owes its very existence to the process of suggestion, ( Dhvani, 
Vyafijana or Abhivyakti ) sometimes ceases to be a case of 
Dhvani ? In this connection, if we consider the different 
meanings of the term Dhvani, the question would not present 
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is for this reason that the division of the Dosas into nitya 
and anitya varieties arises and some of the Dosas cease 
to be so when they are considered to be in consonance 
with the delineation of particular Rasas . 2 But when it 
is said that all these elements are subordinate to the 
mukhya art-ha, Rasa, it must not be understood that 
they all stand on the same level or in the same relation- 
ship with Rasa. It will be presently seen that the 


any difficulty, (x) Dhvanikara’s definition of Dhvani as that 
class of poetry where the expressed sense is subordinate to the 
suggested sense (D.K. i, 13) is very well-known and it has been 
utilised by Mammata ( K.P. sutra 2, p. 19 ) and Visvanatha 
( S. D. kar 251. p.213). Besides Candidasa has shown clearly 
( after Locana p. 33 ) that the term may also imply (2) the 
suggested sense itself, (3) the process through which that sense 
is realised, (4) the expressed sense or the suggestive word and 
(5) the apprehension itself of Rasa ( °dlpika. p. 17 ). Hence 
it would appear that although Rasa is realised through the 
process of Dhvani (suggestion), yet it may constitute the gunl - 
bhutavyahgya ( i.e. the second ) class of poetry instead of the 
dhvani (i.e. the highest ) class, specially when it is conceded 
that the Rasa may in certain cases be less charming than the 
vacyartha . Abhinava* also remarks ; ( Locana pp. 70-71 ) abhi - 

vyajyanie rasah pratliyaiva ca rasyanta iti. tatrabhivyaktih 
pradhanataya bkavaiu, apradhanaiaya va. pradhanatve dhvanih , 
anyatha rasadyalamkarah. 

2. Srutidustadayo dosa anitya ye ca darSitah i 

dhvanyatmanyeva srhgare te heya ityudahrtah || 

(D.K. ii, 12) 

Ananda’s vrtti runs on this: — dhvanyatmanyeva Srhgare' - 

hgitaya vyangye te heya ityudahrtah. anyatha hi tesam 
anityadosataiva na syat. We have seen ( p. 168. fn. 38 ) that 
in Raudrarasa Srutidusta ( or Srutikatu as Mammata calls it ) 
is treated as a source of charm because there it fits in with the 
situation^ depicted. But we should note that in §rngara ( as 
also in Santa, Adbhuta and Vira, °locana, p, 82 ) it is a veritable 
defect. 
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Gunas, according to the Dhvani theorists, concern 
directly the inner nature of poetry while the Alamkaras 
constitute such factors as are more or less external It 
will be of some interest to note that the most common- 
sense interpretation of the terms Guna and Alamkara 
on the analogy of human virtues and ornaments, partially 
struck the earlier theorists when, for instance, Vamana 
quoted a pair of verses where the Gunas were likened 
to the youth ( yauvana ) or the natural grace ( rupa ) 
of a lady and the Alamkara to the artificial ornaments 
of her body 8 . But they brought in this analogy simply 
to demonstrate the essentiality of the element Guna in 
poetry, and they failed to explain the elements in 
relation to the underlying sentiment of a poem which, 
however, they totally ignored. 

The Dhvanikara, however, draws a distinction between 
the Gunas and the Alamkaras in the following verse : — 

tam artham civalamhante ye’hginam te gmiah smrtdh I 

ahgdsritds tvalamkdrd mantavyah katakadivat ii 

(D. K. ii, 7 ). 

implying thereby that while the Gunas belong to and 
are properties of Rasa the ahgi artha, the Alamkaras arc 
related to the sabda and artha {angasriiah.) Anandavar- 
dhana makes the character of the Guna more clear when 
he takes it to be analogous to the human virtues like 
heroism in his vrtti on the above Kdrika : — ye tamurtham 
rasddi4aksa?iam santam avalambante te gundh saury adi- 
vat The kdrika quoted above gives us simply what 
may be called the sdmdnya laksana of the Gunas and 
the Alamkaras i. e. it deals only with the fundamental 
point of distietion between the two elements. But if this 
kdrika is judged by itself, it seems that the respective 
scopes of the Guna and the Alamkara are restricted and 

3. See ch. VI. p. fo. 5* 

26 
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confined herein, as if the Guna had nothing to do with 
the kihda and ortha and the Alamkara nothing with 
the Rasadhvani. We shall therefore recollect at this stage 
DhvanikaraV attitude towards the relationship between 
the Alamkara* and the Rasa, namely, that the existence 
of Alamkara is justified according to the part it plays 
towards the ultimate realisation of Rasadhvani and shall 
then pass on to the definition of the individual Gunas 
visesa laksana to understand fully the position of that 
element in the new theory of poetry. 

Now it is a fact of common experience that the 
ornaments adorn the (external) body of a man. It applies 
similarly in the case of poetry of which word and sense 
constitute the body. But what relation may the Alamkara 
possibly bear to the underlying sentiment of a poem which 
is, just like the soul of a man, beyond the direct grasp of 
any Alamkara ? To understand this we must take 
recourse to Abhinava’s comments (on the position of 
Alamkara) which must have been utilised with some 
modification by later writers like Mammata when they 
explained clearly the different ways in which an Alamkara 
may function in a poetic composition. Abhinava means 
to say that the real cause is the dhvanyatma (i.e. Rasa- 
dhvani) which the poetic figure ultimately decorates. 
Although the ornaments like necklace etc. are put on the 
body yet it is the soul which they really glorify by way of 
standing in propriety to the particular mental conditions 
of the man. For instance, a dead body does not shine 
with earrings and such other ornaments because here the 
soul, the real alamkarya , is non-existent. Then again, 
if the body of a hermit is decorated with an ornament, it 
only creates laughter on account of a lack of propriety. 

■ 4, rasabhavadi~tatparyam ahritya viniwsanam | 

alanikrtlnam sarvasam alanikaratva-sadhanam n 

(D.K. ii f 6) 
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And since there is nothing (proper or) improper with 
regard to the body as such, it follows that the soul is in 
fact the alamkarya because it is this latter that feels 
ultimately glorified by reason of the external decoration.^ 
Here Abhinava appears almost to have ignored the impor- 
tance of the vacaka sahda or of the rcieya artha as an 
alamkarya and his extreme position with regard to Rasa 
was probably responsible for this attitude. His immediate 
successors however consider the issue from an ordinary 
point of view, namely that, it is the human body which is 
directly adorned by the ornament and consequently they 
clearly lay it down that the Alafhkaras are characteristics 
chiefly of the sahda and the artha and if they embellish 
Rasa they do that only indirectly through the word and 
sense. The case with the Gun a is just the reverse because 
it will be presently seen that the Gunas are primarily the 
properties of Rasa and they may be said to belong to 
sahda, and artha only secondarily. 

The Dhvanikara mentions and characterises only three 
Gunas, namely, Ojas (energy), Prasada (lucidity) and 
Madhurya (sweetness), instead of the usual ten of Bharata, 
Dandin and Vamana, and even more of other writers. 
The authors of the Dhvanyaloka put forward their own 
theories and establish these three Gunas, but they do not 
attempt at criticizing or refuting the theory of ten Gunas 

5 Abhinava remarks in connection with the above kari\a 
( °locana pp. 74-75 ). etad uktam bhavati — upmnaya yadyapi 
vacyo' rtho’lamkriyate tathapi tasya tad evalamkarana?h yad 
vyah gyarthabh ivy an j ana-samarthyUdh anam iti, vastuto dhvan- 
yatmaivalamkai'yah . K atakakeyuradibh ir api hi sarira&ama- 

vtyibhiscetana atmaiva tattacittavritivtiesaucityasucanatma- 
taya } l anik riyate. tathahyaceianam Savatariram kundala - 
dyupetam api na bhati , alamharyasyabhavat i yatisavtrani 
Jcatakadiyulctaiu hasyavaham bhavati. alamkaryasyanaucityat. 
na ca dehasya kincida na u city am iti vastnta atmaivalaihkaryah. 
aham alamkrta iiyabhimanat. u 
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of earlier writers, which later theorists like Mammata, 
Yisvanatha and others have taken upon themselves to do. 
These three Gunas have been classified on the basis of 
the particular mental conditions involved in the perception 
of "Rasa. The general definition ( samanya laksana ) of 
the Guna has presented to us the element only in its broad 
character, namely, that it belongs to the Rasa and 
naturally further light is necessary in the visesa laksana 
to form a definite idea about the nature of the element 
on the basis of the samanya laksana . Now, since there 
are eight or nine Rasas 6 the question arises : Does a 
particular Guna belong to all the Rasas or only to some 
of them ? And in what sense can it be said to belong to 
the Rasas ? This is what is proposed to be discussed 
in the visesa laksana . Thus, Srngara is a Rasa which 
softens (lit. gladdens ^prahladanah, D. K. ii, 8b) the heart 
to a great extent and Madhurya resides in a poem where 
this Rasa prevails. 7 Similarly, clipti, which is a mental 
condition involving a brilliant expansion of the heart, is 
taken to be the character of Rasas like Raudra. Ojas 


6. Divergence of opinion has prevailed among theorists 
over the exact number of Rasas and the whole issue has 
ultimately rested on the question whether Santa is to be 
reckoned as a separate Rasa. In theory of poetry however, this 
Rasa is accepted by almost all writers. Writers of dramaturgy 
abject to its admissibility on the ground that a feeling of cessation 
from all activities cannot be represented on a stage. Jagannatha 
contends this by saying ( Rasagartgadhara, p. 30 ) that since Rasa 
is realised by the audience and not by the actor, Santa can well 
fee admitted in drama also. 

7. Srngara eva madhurah parak prahladano rasah 1 
tanmayam kavyam a§ritya madhuryam pratitisthati 0 

(D. K. ii, 8) 

Srngara eva rasaniarapeksaya madhurah pt ahlada-hetutvat 
prahManaparah. iabdarthayoh kavyasya sa madhw yalahsano 
gunalt ( vrtti on the above, p. 79, Dhvanyaloka). 
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resides in the kibda and artha which are suggestive of 
these Rasas* 8 And lastly, that quality of Kamja which 
prevails through all Rasas and functions in all composi- 
tions (hence transparency of sahda and artha) is known 
as Prasada. 9 

It will appear that the definitions given by Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardhana^s vrtti on them do not help us to 
form any clear conception about the element and here, 
as elsewhere, we have to look upon Abhinava as an 
infallible guide in understanding their view-points. Thus, 
some importatnt questions arise in this connection, 
namely. 

(1) When it is said that the Gunas reside in the 
Kavya ( tanmayam kavyam asritya... ii, 8c implying 
sabdartha = kuvyasarira ) is it not inconsistent with the 
general definition of the element viz-., that it belongs to 
the ahgi artha ? 

(2a) What is the relation of the mental conditions 
like druti, dipti etc. with the Rasa ? Are they identical 
with it ? Or are they produced as its effect so as to be 
distinct from it ? 


8. Raudradayo rasa diptya laksyante kavyavariinah | 
tadvyaUihetu sahdarthav a§rityaujo vyavasthilam {| 

(D. K. ii, io) 

raudradayo hi rasah parai'n dlptim ujjvalatam janayantiti 
lahsjinaya ta eva diptir ityucyate , tatprakasamiparah §abdo 
dlrgha$amasa-racana-la?hkrtam vahyam (vrlti on above, p. 80 
op. cii.) 

9. samarpakatvam kcivyasya yat tu sarvarasan prati } 

sa prasado yuno jneyah sarva-sadharana^kriyah || 

(D. K. ii, xi.) 

pra<adastu svacchata babdarthayoh . sa ca sarvarasasadhara.no 
gunah sa rva - racanasadharan a§ ceti<„...(yrtti on ^bove. op, cii, 
p. 82. ) 
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(2b) In any case how does the question of conceiving 
a separate element ‘Guna* arise at all ? When its existence 
cannot be clearly and independently felt, may it not be 
taken to merge its identity in Rasa ? 

We may just attempt at a discussion of these issues 
on the basis of the teachings of Abhinava. The mental 
condition itself is primarily the Guna. 1 0 Thus, the Gunas, 
Ojas, Prasada and Madhurya exist respectively in the 
form of the three mental conditions dipti (expansion), 
sarnarpakatva or vydpakatva (pervasion) and ardrata 
or druti (melting) which are evoked only in the process 
of the realisation of Rasa and so the Guna has, according 
to the Dhvani theorists, an inseparable association with 
that element i. e. the question of the Guna does not, in 
their opinion, arise when there is no Rasa. Hence, Rasa 
is the ultimate cause {kamna) of which the Guna (in the 
form of the mental condition druti or dipti or vyapti) is 
produced as an effect (k dry a). So, when it is said that 
expansion or dipti is the character of Rasas like Raudra 
etc. there is apparently a merging of the Guna into the 
Rasa or superimposition of the Jmrya on the kdrana. 
But this merging or superimposition occurs as a matter 
of course in the realisation of Rasa, which, involving as * 
it does an absolute state of mental relish, renders it 
impossible for the relisher at that stage to distinguish 
between the cause and the effect. 

This may no doubt lead one to doubt the necessity of 
recognising the Guna as a separate poetic element. But 
since the Dhvani theorists appear to have made it a point 
to give full recognition to all the poetic elements accepted 

10 . diplih pradpaltur hrdaye vibha(k&)sa-vistara~prajvahit - 
svabhava , sa ca mukhyataya oja}ysabda~vacya . iadasvadamava 
raudradyas taya ddp iycisvada-vtiesaim i knya { Q atmaiaya) ka>ya~ 
rupaya laksyante rasimtarat firthafdaya, lena karane huyopacatad 
rnudradir evaujahsabda-vacyah (°Iocana } p„ 8o, II. 7 - 10 ). 
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in the earlier shcools (characterising them in the light of 
their revised conception of poetry), they could hardly 
deny the Guna the status of a separate element of poetry 
specially when this element constituted the most essential 
point of interest in one of the earlier schools, namely, the 
Riti school. Moreover, when one understands the view- 
point of the Rasadhvani theorists and judges poetry on 
the complete analogy of a human body, as they have 
done, one fully appreciates the propriety of attributing 
to tl|e Guna the dignity of a separate poetic element just 
like Rasa, Alamkara and Dosa. A supreme disinterested 
pleasure is admittedly the svarupa of Rasa but is not 
this pleasure realised in the form of one or more of these 
three mental conditions ? It is true that a peculiar 
association with the vibhava , anubhava and vyabhicari 
bhava rouses the sthayin to a stage of relish. But when 
is it actually relished ? — not until it transforms itself 
into one of these mental conditions although the process 
of transformation is very rapid and abrupt. Is not then 
the Guna as essential in the realisation of Rasa as the 
sthayibkciva itself ? If it is true that the Guna comes 
into existence on account of the Rasa, it is equally true 
that the Guna (in the form of the ciitavrtti) constitutes a 
part and parcel in the actual realisation of Rasa. Nay, 
in the ultimate stage of relish Srhgara has no other 
existence except a supreme delight in the form of the 
melting of the heart winch is the character of the Guna 
Madhurya ; Raudra has no other existence except in the 
form of a brilliant expansion of the heart which is the 
character of the Guna Ojas. Similarly, Prasada in the 
form of a pervasion of the heart is an essential character 
of all the Rasas. Thus, although in theory the Guna is 
awallowed up in the Rasa, in practice it makes the Rasa 
what it is. This adequately explains the propriety of 
recognising the Guna as an element of poetry and when 
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the Guna plays so important a part in the realisation of 
Rasa, it appears that the Dhvani theorists would have 
done well to recognise it explicitly as such when they 
explained the principle involved in the relish of Rasa.’ 1 

It has been seen above that the Guna is a property 
of Rasa but of Rasa itself the realisation is not possible 
unless one is able to appreciate the situation depicted 
in the composition, in which some of the accessaries of 
Rasa find their expression. This proves the utility of 
sabda and arlha in the awakening of Rasa and ultimately 
of producing the Gunas i. e. the mental conditions 
spoken of. Abhinavagupta does not take up in detail 
the question as to what particular letters are specially 
favourable for particular Gunas. This is discussed 
first by Mammata (K. P. sutras 99-100, pp. 484-85). 
But while commenting on Dhvanikara’s definition of 
Madhurya, Abhinava remarks that Madhurya is that 
capacity of the word and the sense which awakens the 
‘sweet’ Rasa Srhgara (; madhuraspigara^ asabkivyakti- 
samarthata sabdarthayor madhuryam iti hi lakscmam. 
°locana on D. K ii ; 8, p. 79). If Madhurya and Srhgara 
here are taken to be upalaksanas respectively for Guna 
and Rasa in general (just like Ojas and Raudra above \ 
this remark would imply that letters and words may 
be so arranged in a particular composition that when 
read or heard they are capable of producing one or other 


ii. It is interesting to note that Bhattanayaka recognised 
these three mental conditions in the process of the bhoga of Rasa, 
although he did not use any technical name for them, such as 
Guija. His views on this point have been quoted in the °locana 

'(p. 68 ii, 16-18) uktarh bhattanayakena (p. 6 y),.,,..bhavite ea 

rase tasya bhogah . yd nubhava-smarana-pratipattibhyo vilaksana 
eva druli-wstara-vikasa-nama rajas-tamo-vaicitryananuviddhasait'va * 
m ay a - n ija-cit-svabh ava - nivfUi-druti - 'vi§ranli 4 ak§ay. ah pa rofcrahma* 
svada-sacivah. 
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mental condition involved in the realisation of any 
particular Rasa. In the opinion of these theorists the Guna 
resides primarily in Rasa and it is said to belong to sabda 
and artha only secondarily i.c. in the sense that these latter 
possess the capacity for producing it. Ablxinava distinctly 
remarks (op. cit. p. 79, 1. 8) vastuto madhuryam nama 
srhgarade rasasycdm gunah. tan madhu rabid v yanjaka- 
yoh mbdarthayor upamritam. Thus, when the Dhvanikara 
and Anandavardhana took sabda and artha to be the 
substrata of Guna they only recognised their importance 
in the perception of Rasa in which the Guna, in rtheir 
opinion, actually resides. We shall see later on 
(ch. VIIIC) that Jagannatha considers the Guna to be 
the property as much, of the sabda and artha as of the 
Rasa. He does not admit that one has to take recourse 
to any secondary usage when one says that the Guna 
belongs to sabda and artha. 

Coming to the details of the mutual relationship 
between the Rasas and the Gunas, these theorists deal 
with the question from two different points of view 
according as (1) a single Guna belongs to different Rasas 
and (2) different Gunas belong to a single Rasa. Thus, 
Madhurya or sweetness is present generally in the Srhgara 
Rasa, but it also resides in increasing degrees in the 
Vipralambha Srhgara and the Karuna, because the mind 
undergoes the process of melting in a greater degree in 
Vipralambha Srhgara (than in Sambhoga) and in still 
greater a degree in Karuna. 12 Similarly, Ojas or energy 

12. srhgdre vipralambhakhye karune ca pr altar sau at | 

madhuryam ardratam yaii yatas tatradhiltam manah || 

: - (D. K. ii, 9.) 

In this connettion Abhinava raises an important objection to 
the effect that if there is sweetness even in Karuna what is the 
significance of eva (only) in the previous Karika beginning with 
irhgara e<va madhurah etc. ? He replies by saying that eva 
here does not imply exclusion of other Rasas. He apparently 
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which involves an expansion of the mind resides generally 
in the Raudra Rasa, but Abhinavagupta remarks that it 
may also be present in the Vira and Adbhuta 1 3 Rasas. 
Aad lastly, Prasada is a Guna which is common to all 
the Rasas. It has been seen that the perception of 
Rasa depends on understanding the composition in which 
some of the accessories of Rasa find their expression, 
and thus the quality of pervading is the character of this 
Guna in the sense that in every Rasa the mind must be 
prepared to grasp at once the situation depicted in the 
conception. On the other hand, each of the four Rasas, 
vix., Hasya, Rhayanaka, Rxbhatsa and Santa, displays in 
itself a peculiar association of more than one mental 
condition is. each of them contains more than one Guna 14 . 
Tlius, Madhurya and Ojas are equally present in Hasya 
(the Comic) for, in the first place, this Rasa is subordinate 
to Srngara and in the second place (it is a fact of common 
experience that) an expansion of the heart is invariably 
associated with Hasa 15 . Similarly, in Rhayanaka (the 

takes Srngara to be an upalaksaya for Rasa in general and 
understands by the Karilia- portion quoted above that Gunas 
like Madhurya are really the properties of Rasa. Hence e<va 
does not mean 'only’ but it means ‘really’ or ‘primarily’, 

13. [ raudradaya ilyatra ] adttabdah p rah are, tena 
vlradhhuiayor api grahanam (°locana, p. 80, 11, 1-3) 

14. evam madhuryadlptl parasparapratidvandvitaya sthits 
trhgTi radi raudradiga te Hi pradartakataya tat-samaveSa-vaicitryaih 
hasyabhiiyanahi-bibhatsa~§antesti darSUam . Ibid, p, 82 , 11 , 1-3). 

15. hasyasya trhgarahgataya madharyam prahrstam vikdsa - 
dharmataya caujd pi prahrstam iti samyam dvayoh (Ibid, p. 82, 
11 . 3-4). Abinava evidently means after Bharata {prhgaraddhi 
bhaveddhasyah — Natyasiastra VI, 44a, K. M. T,) that amorous 
gestures etc, lie at the basis of the Comic but when it is ultimate- 
ly realised it is transformed into a brilliant expansion of the heart . 
So remarks Capdidasa “ atmanah parasya va vag~ve$a-rupa* 
ce$ta*vaikrta<>ilo%anac cetomhaso hasak. (° dipika, p. 123. I. ii.) 
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Frightful) as well as Bibhatsa (the .Disgustful) Rasa are 
present both Ojas and Madhurya but the former exists 
in a greater degree than the latter does 10 . And lastly, 
in Santa (the Quietistic) either Ojas or Madhurya 
predominates according to the variety and individual 
tendency of its accessaries 17 . It deserves to be noted 
here that in the opinion of Mammata (viii, sutra 91) it is 
Madhurya that exists in an excessive degree in the Santa 
Rasa. Goviuda, however, remarks that this is slightly 
mixed up with Ojas in view of the fact that a feeling of 
aversion (which involves an expansion of the heart > lies 
at the very root of this Rasa ( smite til jugupsadymtvayad 
ojolesaniividdham 1 s . Kavyapradlpa, vriti under viii, 
4a~b, p. 279). We have thus seen that the three mental 
conditions drufi , dl/pti and vyapti are enough to help the 
manifestation of all the Rasas and hence they justify only 
three Gunas corresponding to them and not more. 


16. bhayanakasya magna-citta-vrtti-svabkavatve'pi vibha - 
vasya dlptataya ojah prakrstam madhiiryam alp am. blbhatse 
f pyevam ( °locana, p. 82, 11. 4-5 ). At the stage of the actual 
perception of these two Rasas the mind, no doubt, softens down 
in fear and in disgust respectively, but Ojas is said to predominate 
in the sense that the ferocious look and the loud roar etc. of 
the object of fear and the loathesome appearance etc. of the 
object of disgust produce at the very outset, an expansion of 
the mind to a considerable degree. 

17. §ante tu mbhavavaicitryat hadacid ojah prakrstam 
kadacin mad bury am... (Void. p. 82, 11. 5-6). 

18. But a man of experience would probably say, with 
Mammata, that druti is the only condition which the heart 
undergoes in the realisation of the Santa Rasa. The aversion 
to worldly objects involved in this Rasa softens down to a 
chastening stage of mental calm and it is clearly distinct from 
the loathing {jugupsa ) involved in the Bibhatsa Rasa. So there 
appears to be little scope for an expansion of the heart in the 
Santa Rasa* 
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CONCEPTS OF RITI AND GUN A 

It is remarkable that the authors o£ the Dhvanyaloka 
do not entertain the element of Riti in poetry thinking it 
to be unnecessary. The Dhvanikara remarks that the 
Ritis were introduced by theorists who only dimly under- 
stood the true significance of poetry 1 9 . This implies that 
when Rasadhvani is accepted as the all important element 
of poetry (in view of the fact that it serves to afford the 
poetic charm from within by identifying the mind with 
the situation depicted in the composition), there is no 
need of conceiving a separate poetic element as Riti 
which, at its best, produces no more than a sensuous 
delight. Abhinava makes this more clear. He distinctly 
remarks 20 that the Ritis are made to resolve into the 
Gun as ; and since the Gunas are subordinate to Rasa, the 
Ritis merge their identities in Gunas and ultimately in 
Rasa. From his commentary it seems that he has no 
objection to assume the position of Vamana that Riti is 
a special kind of verbal arrangement, and that its 
speciality consists in its intimate association with the 
Gunas. But he differs from the Riti theorists with regard 
to the nature of the association of the word-structure 
with the Guna. Thus according to the Riti theorists : — 

(1) Gunas make up the Riti and as such they are the 
essential characteristics of it. 

(2) They produce the poetic charm on their own 
oceount The primacy of Rasa being not recog- 
nised, the Riti theorists* conception of Guna and 
for the matter of that of poetic charm itself was 
only formal. The word-structure, therefore, is of 
the highest importance in their theory of poetry. 

i g. asph uiasphuritam kavya-tattvam etad yath oditam I 
a&aknuvadbhir vyakartum rltayah sampravartitah || 

(D.K iii,, 52, p. 231) 

20. ritir hi gunesveva paryavasayita. yadaha — vUeso 
guimtma. gima&a rasaparyavasftyina eva,..(° locana, p.< 231, I.7) 
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But we have seen above that in the poetic scheme of 
the Dhvani theorists, 

(1) Gunas are primarily the characteristics of Rasa 

and only secondarily of the word-structure. 

(2) The importance of the word-structure is not 

altogether lost sight of, but is recognised only so 
far as it helps the production of the Guna in the 
form of the mental condition involved in the 
perception of the Rasa. 

Thus, when the verbal arrangement or the word- 
structure does not reside on its own account but merely 
serves as a means for the apprehension of the inner charms 
of a poetic composition, the Dhvani theorists do not think 
it worth while to regard it as a separate poetic element 
and so they do not assign to it any particular name such 
as Riti. So long as the verbal arrangement is allowed the 
recognition that is its due, it is really immaterial whether 
or not it is endowed with a technical name. Similarly, 
the conception of Sabda-Vrttis like Upanagarika, Parusa 
andKomalaof earlier writers like Udbhata, 2 1 and the 
Artha- Vrttis like Kaisiki, Bharati etc. of the dramaturgic 
writers need not, according to these theorists, be accepted, 
since just like the Ritis they too merge their identities 
in Rasa ( tadvadeva rasa-paryavasayitvat — °locana p. 231, 
1.9). It will be seen hereafter that later writers like 
Mammata, younger Vagbhata and Visvanatha, enter in 
detail into the functions of the word-structure and admit 
it as a technical poetic factor, {viz, Yrtti) or a separate 
poetic element, {viz, Riti). 

21. Abhinava’s remarks that the Vrttis (of Udbhata) reside 
ultimately on account of the Rasa (nagarihaya hi . anuprasa-VYttik 
Srngaradau visramyati . paruseti dlptesu raudradisu . komaleti 

hasyadau °locana p. 232. 11. 1-2) helped Mammata to a great 

extent in appropriating Udbhata’s Vrttis effectively in his own 
theory of poetry. 
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It is also remarkable that although the authors of the 
Dhvanyaloka do not admit Riti in poetry they admit 
another poetic factor viz. : Samghatana, which corres- 
ponds in its characteristics partly to the Rltis of Rudrata. 
It is classified according to the absence or presence in 
varying degrees of compound words * Thus, Samghatana 
may be asamasa (uncompounded) madkyama samasa 
(having middling compounds) and dlrgha Samasa (having 
long compounds). The ultimate function of Samghatana 
is to help the manifestation of Rasa, but it cannot do this 
independently. It realises this object through the Gunas 
and in manifesting Rasa the nature of the Samghatana 
should be determined by its appropriateness to the speaker 
and to the theme of discourse. 22 The poet has first to 
consider — What is the nature of the speaker ? What 
does he mean to say ? What is the nature of the situation 
to be depicted in the composition ? Through what Guna 
is that situation best depicted ? In other words, which 
of the mental conditions spoken of is specially favourable 
for the enjoyment of the Rasa depicted ? Now, if a 
particular Samghatana proves to be suitable to that Guna, 
one is at liberty to use that Samghatana in connection 
with the Rasa where the Guna in question prevails. If 
not, that Samghatana should be avoided in the said Rasa. 
Now, since the Samghatana awakens the Rasa through the 
Guna, a question arises What is the relationship 
between the Samghatana and the Gunas ? Two clear 
courses are possible. The Samghatana and Gunas may 
be identical or they may be different. In the second 
case le* when the Samghatana is different from the Gunas 
they can remain in two ways. (1) The Gunas may 
reside in the Samghatana {samghatanasrya gunah ) or (2) 

22. gunan Mritya tisthantl madhuryadrn vyanakti sa ( 
rasamstanniyame hetur aucityam ‘vaktr-vacyayoh || 

(D f K. iii s 6) 
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the Samghatana may remain subordinate to the Guna 
{gunasraya samghatana ). 23 Now, if the Gunas are 
identical with Samghatana, or the former belongs to the 
latter, then we have to admit the position that like 
Samghatana, Gunas too have no hard and fast rule for 
their application, is, any Guna may be attributed to any 
Rasa/ 24 But since in real practice we see that particular 
Gunas are attributed to particular Rasas, whereas any 
kind of Samghatana may be present in any Rasa, 25 
(provided that it be in keeping with the character of the 
speaker or of the theme), it follows that the Samghatana 
cannot be identical with the Gunas (na gnnah samgha- 
tanasyarupafy..,vfiti'p. 135) nor can the Gunas belong to 
the Samghatana ( na ca sainghatanasraya gnnah, . .ibid). 
What do then the Gunas belong to ? It has been already 
seen that the Gunas belong primarily to the Rasa and 
secondarily to the word or its sense. Taking advantage 
of this latter position the opponent might try once more 
to establish his point by raising an objection to the effect 
that if it is conceded that the Gunas reside in the word, 
is it not thereby accepted that they reside in or are even 


23. If Samghatana be taken to be the airaya of the Guna, 
then Mraya would imply adharadheyabhava i, e, the container 
and the contained {...samghatanairaya-guna-pakse,,,gunan,..adheya- 
bhuian abitya tisthantl samghatana rasadln -vyanakii Vrtti on 
D, K. iii, 6; p. 134 }» But when Guna is the asraya of the 
Samghatana, then abaya would mean “an object or* which 
something else depends or to which something remains 
subservient'’, {tadayatia tanmukhapreksiiii t °locana, p. 134, 1. 10). 

24. yxdi guTpah samghatana cetyekam tattvam samghatana - 
bayci va gunas tada samghatanaya iva gun an am aniyata-visayatva « 
prasahgah, vrtti on D. K. iii, 6 • p» 134 ). 

25. gunariam hi,., visaya?iiyamo vyavasthitah samghata - 

nayastu sa vighatate, tathahi srhgare' pi dir gh as am as a dr ty ante, 
raudradi svasam asatceti . (Ibid). 
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identical with the Samghatana ? For, words cannot 
produce the Guna (and for the matter of that poetic 
effect itself) unless they are united together in a sentence 
where however they may remain either compounded or 
uncompounded. In any case they do come under certain 
Samghatana which term as has been already seen, involves 
absence or presence (in varying degrees) of compound 
words. It follows therefore that samgkatita words and 
consequently Samghatana itself can well be the asraya 
of the Gunas. 26 Anandavardhana replies that it is not 
true that words must necessarily be samgkatita in 
order to produce the poetic effect for (i) suggestion 
of Rasa may take place even through a single word 
or part of a word where the question of Samghatana 
does not arise at all, and (ii) even in the case where 
suggestion takes place through a sentence, there is no 
hard and fast rule that a particular Samghatana 
should be employed in connection with a particular Rasa. 
Thus, the Guna may be said to belong (only secondarily) 
to the word but on no account does it belong to a fixed 
samgkatmta of words and far less can it be identical 
with the Sanighatana. So it is seen that the spheres of 
the Guna and the Samghatana are different (tasmad anye 
guna any a ca samghatana... vrUi p. 137) and that it is 
the Samghatana which remains subordinate to the Gunas 
through which it helps the awakening of any particular 
Rasa. The Rasa is the main thing to be considered 
in poetry, whatever hinders the awakening of it must be 
dispensed with. As for instance, long compounds are 
generally detrimental when the sentiments of love and 
pathos are to be depicted for the strain required in 

26. nanu yadi tabdasraya gunas tat samghatancirupatvam 
tadatrayatvam va tesam praptani eva, 11a hyasamghntitah sabda 
arthavisesani pratipadya rasadyMritanaih gunanam avacakatvad 
Mr ay a bhavanti (p, *36^^ -.M:- 
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understanding the involved constructions fails to produce 
a melting of the heart which is a mental condition 
particularly favourable for awakening the sentiments in 
question 27 . And in Rasas which are best realised 
through an expansion of the heart, madhyama and 
dirghasamasa would prove to be specially favourable. 
Anandavardhana insists upon the presence of the quality 
of Prasada in all compositions. If this is absent, then 
even asamasa Samghatana fails to awaken the Srhgara 
and Kanina Rasas and in case of the presence of this 
Guna even madhyamasamasa can awaken them 28 . Hence 
the whole issue leads to the only conclusion that 
compound words can be sanctioned in Madhurya, and 
even Ojas can go without them provided the propriety 
is not lost, the awakening of Rasa is not in any way 
hindered and they are quite in keeping with the character 
of the speaker and the situation to be depicted. 

B. 

The postdhvani period of Sanskrit Poetics hardly 
produced any work of remarkable originality with regard 
to the general principles of poetry which were formulated 
once for all by the authors of the Dlivanyaloka. The 
implicit adherence which the Dhvani theorists received 

27. karun avipra l ambhakrhgarayostvasamasa iva sa m ghat an a 

. . dl rgha-sa inghat an a samasanam aneka-prakara-sambhavanaya 

kadacid rasa-pratitim vyavadadhatlti tasyahi naiyaniam abhini* 
veiah \ sobhate. ... . , . vikesatah karu rj, ampralambh atrhgarayo h . 
tayor hi sukumarataratvat svalpayam apy asvacchutayam iabda- 
rthayoh pratitir maniharibhavati (pp. 139-14°). 

28. sarvasu ca snhghatanasu prasadakhyo gutto yyapl* 
sa hi $atva-ra&a~sadharanah sarnjn-samghatana-sadharanat ce* 
tyuktam . prasada Ukraine hy asamasa pi samghatana karun a* 
vipralambhakrhg arau na vyanakti. tadaparityage ca madhyama - 
s am as a’ pi prakakayati (p. 14c}. 

28 
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from the later writers in regard to the fundamental 
principles and theories of poetry could not probably 
be explained 1 , unless a profound reasonableness underlay 
their conception of poetry as well as the respective 
position assigned to the different poetic elements. The 
recognition of the deeper aspects of poetry in the 
delineation of the technical elements, Rasa and Dhvani, 
was no doubt the greatest achievement of the Rasadhvani 
theorists. But that was not all. The other poetic 
elements had also to be brought into effective relation 
with the , underlying sentiment of composition, viz., Rasa. 
This probably they could do in no better a way than 
taking recourse to the analogy of the human body and 
soul— their respective decorations (Alamkara) and virtues 

t. Dr. S. K. De has rightly pointed out that the age in 
which the Post-Dhvani theorists began to flourish, being also the 
period of early Muhammadan incursions, was marked by a 
general decadence of all investigations (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II, 
p. 297). This is no doubt true to a great extent. But we must 
remember at the same time that even this period produced 
writers of no mean ability and some of the commentators of the 
Kavyaprakasa (specially the earlier ones like Rucaka, author of 
Kavyaprakasa-samketa, Sridhara, author of Kavyaprakasa- 
viveka and Candidasa, author of Kavyaprakasa-dipika) display 
such a considerable amount of originality in detail that they may 
very well be said to have been alamkarikas themselves instead 
of mere tlkakaras. Hence, the fact, that the general principles 
laid down by the Dhvani theorists were accepted in the main by 
Postdhvani writers, does not necessarily prove ihe lack of a 
creative genius on the part of these latter but it possibly shows 
the soundness of the broad theories which their predecessors 
propounded. Even Jagannatha who vigorously criticised many 
of his predecessors in matters of detail (P. V. Kane, PCXXX1I, 
Introduction to Sahityadarparia) had to admit (in connection with 
the Ak§epalariikara, p. 425 Rasagangadhara ) that the Dhvani 
theorists settled the main principles to be followed by an 
alamkarika ( dhvani am alam’karika-saraqi'-vyavasihapakatvat ). 


POSTDHVANI WRITERS 
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(Guna) 2 . The analogy proved quite suitable for the 
purpose and it could carry away most of the later writers 
only because it served to explain the fundamental 
principles of a technical subject quite easily and clearly 
from a most reasonable and common sense point of view. 
The respective position of the different poetic elements 
in the Dhvani-theorists* revised scheme of poetry was 
thus determined once for all and there was hardly any 


2. The authors of the Dhvanyaloka do not take up a 
detailed treatment of the concept of Dosa but merely hint at 
the nitya and anitya varieties of this element ( see D.K. quoted 
above in viii A, fn. 2 } according as it bars or helps the awakening 
of Rasa. And it has been seen above that the concept of RIti 
has not been admitted in their poetic scheme. So, when they 
left these two elements out of their consideration and utilised 
the analogy of the human body only in connection with the 
elements, Guna and Alamkara it was quite natural that the 
analogy could not be full in their treatment. Yet, the fact 
remains that they weie the first to introduce this analogy 
effectively in the new theory of poetry and it was left to their 
successors to make it complete by carrying the scheme further. 
What they utilised in respect of Guna and Alamkara. was 
employed by their successors to other poetic elements as well. 
Visvanatha, who, following Candidasa introduced the concept 
of Riti in his poetic scheme, explains the analogy fully thus, 
following some earlier authority : — 

havyasya kabdarthau Sariram, rasadiicatma , gun ah 

sauryadivat , dosah hanatvadivai, r itayo 'vayava-samsth ana- zhSesavat, 
alamkara fy katakakundaladivat ( •vrtti on i, 2. pp, 12-13 ) 
Kavilcarnapura, made a distinction between the ‘life 1 ( tf$&*prana ) 
and ‘soul’ (atma) of a man and tried to be more accurate when 
he explained the analogy thus : — 

§ariram sabdarthau dhvantr asaoa atma kila rasah 
guna madhitryadya up am itim u khdlamkrtigana h { 
susamsthanam rltih sa kila par amah kavya-purusah 
yadasmin dosah syac chravanakatutadih sa na par ah || 

^Alapikara-kaustubha, p. 5, Kar. 1), 
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scope left for a mutual controversy amongst the later 
writers in respect of matters of general theory 8 . 
Naturally, therefore, the Postdhvani writers took upon 
themselves the task of explaining, expanding or restricting 
the already established rules and theories. They repeated 
more or less the same idea — each in his own way and 
if they at all chose to differ from their immediate 
predecessors, they did it only in point of minor details. 

MAMMATA AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 

Foremost amongst the later writers stands Mammata 
whose Kavyaprakasa is considered to be the standard 
work which systematised the teachings of the Dhvani 
School. It is remarkable that although he was an avowed 
follower of the Dhvani theorists and as a matter of fact 
accepted the essentiality of Rasa in poetry, his definition 
of Kavya {tad adosau sabdarthau sagunav analamkrU 
punah kvapi )* does not make any explicit mention of 

3. Many of the later writers thought it to be unprofitable 
stick to the beaten tracks and consequently they took up works 
of new type such as the treatment of some fixed Rasas in all 
their varieties and details (Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II. pp. 333-43) 
or of special topics like KaviHhsU (op, cit, pp. 356-75 and the 
article entitled “The Making Of The Sanskrit Poet” by Dr. F. W. 
Thomas in the Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume pp, 375-86). 
The only subject which occupied an important position in the 
treatment of the later orthodox theorists was the discussion of 
poetic figures which were not explicitly treated but incidentally 
touched by the authors of the Dhvanyaloka. 'I’his was a field 
where powerful writers of the later period got an opportunity of 
displaying a considerable amount of originality in their attempt to 
supplement the treatment of earlier authorities, 

4. Following the lead of Rucaka, the earliest known 

commentator on the K. P, Professor S. P. Bhattacharyya has 
seen in the Karika - portion adosau etc. a summary of 

the . contents of Mammata’ s work and not a definition as is 
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the elements of Rasa and Dhvani. He starts with sabda 
and artha following the usual method of the older 
schools. Rasa comes out only incidentally as a particular 
type ( asamlaksya-krama ) of one (■ vyangya ) of the three 
kinds of artha . The sabda and the artha which constitute 
Kavya must be free from Dosa { adosau) and endowed 
with Guna (. sagunau ). They may or may not possess 
Alamkara (anakmkrtl pimali lcvapi). Thus, the definition 
indicates the unmistakable influence which the older 
Riti school exerted on Mammata in considering the 
Gunas to be essential initya) and Alamkaras 4a to be 
non-essential (cmitya) elements of poetry. This would 
apparently imply that in Mammata’s opinion Gunas and 
Dosas can remain independently in Ii ary a ; they need 
not, as it were, be subservient to Rasa. But later on 
when he defines these elements in terms of the part they 


the generally accepted view ( Kavyaprakasa-samketa in the 
Calcutta Oriental Journal, Vol. II pp. 1-75. He also holds that 
the very first Karika of Mammata's work. 

n iyati-h/ta-niyama-rah i tam hladaikamayim ana nya-p a ra tan tr a m J 
nava^rasa ruciram nirmithn adadhatl bharati haver jay ati || 

contains his conception about the essence of poetry and as such 
it may be treated as his definition there-of. This view is, no doubt, 
interesting as Mammata is thereby understood to have admitted 
explicitly the fundamental importance of Rasa In his conception of 
poetry in accordance with the tradition obtaining in the school 
to which he belongs. We shall not, at this stage, make any 
difference between "the definition of peotry’ and a summary of 
the contents there-of. 

(4a) It may, at the same time, be held that the Alamkara 
school, which had its most redoubtable champion in Udbhata, 
was no less honoured for the hold of Udbhata on Mammata, as 
Kashmirian tradition would lead us to believe, was quite a potent 
factor in the making up of his scheme and concept of poetry. 
The phrase analahkrti piinah kvapi may teasQxinbXy indicate that 
Alamkaras were the rule rather than an exception. 
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play in awakening Rasa, he makes himself liable to a 
glaring inconsistency. This inconsistency, as has been 
already shown by' Dr. S. K De (Sanskrit Poetics, VoL II, 
pp. 275-82), maybe explained by the fact that in spite 
of accepting the general scheme and theory of the Dhvani 
School, Mammata could not shake off the influence of 
the earlier Schools and it proved to be the hopeless 
result of an attempt to “find a comprehensive formula 
to cover the old ideas as well as the new in a standard 
text book ” 4b 

The first six chapters of Mammata's work are devoted 
broadly to the definition and sub-divisions of Kavya and 
the various functions of mbcla and artha . 5 Keeping 
close to the order in which the elements are mentioned 
in his definition, he then proceeds to discuss the Dosas 
in chapter YII and the Gunas in chapter VIII. The last 
two chapters are devoted to the treatment of Alamkaras — 
IX to those of sabda (including three Vrttis which are 
taken to be equivalent to the three Ritis of Vamana) 
and X to those of artha . Rut before entering into a 
detailed discussion of the individual Gunas and 
Alamkaras, Mammata draws a clear-cut distinction between 
the general character of the two elements in the first two 
aKrikas of ch. VIII, which run thus : 

(1) ye rasasyahgino dharmah sauryadaya ivdtmanah i 
utkarsa-hetavas te syiir acala-sthitayo ganah n 

(2) upakurvanii tarn santam ydhgadvarena jaiueit I 
haradivad alamkaras te ’ nuprasopamadayah u 


(4b) This point has been repeatedly pressed in the commen- 
tary of Candidasa first in connection with the definition of poetry 
and then in connection with the Dosas. 

5. P. V. Kane has given an analysis of the different chapters 
of the K, P. in his Introduction to the Sahityadarpana (pp. XC 1 Z 
and C). 
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Unlike the Dhvanikara, he does not rest satisfied with 
only ascertaining where the elements spoken of reside 
but he goes further and explains, with some amount of 
exactitude, the nature of the association between the 
element and its substratum. Thus, his definition, quoted 
above, would imply that Gunas not only belong to 
Rasa but are Inseparable characteristics {accila-sthiiayo 
dharmah) of it and as such they invariably help its 
realisation ( utkarsa-hetavak ). And these are exactly the 
points that distinguish them from the Alamkaras which 
can, on no account, be said to reside in Rasa but may only 
occasionally embellish it. Even this they can do only 
indirectly through sabda and artha , which they 
chiefly adorn. Govinda has set forth in very clear terms 
the distinctive characteristics of the two elements thus 
evam ca rasasyotkarsa-hetutve sati (1) rasa -dharma train 
tathatve sati (2) rasavyabhicaristhititvam 6 , (3) ayogavya- 
vacchedena rasopakarakatvam ceti laksanatrayain gunavam 
drastavyam (Kavyapradlpa, vrtti, under VIII, 1. p. 274). 
As for the Alamkaras he says : — rasopakdrakatve sati 
(1) tadavrttitm m, tathatve sati (2) rasavyabhic&ritvam , 
(3) cmiyamena rasopakarakatvam ceti samanya-laksana- 
trayam alamkaranam (op, ciL vrtti under VIII, 2, p. 275). 

6 . We should mark the propriety of the expression acala-sthi - 
tay.di in Mammata’s definition of Guna against that of jalucit 
upakurnjanti in his definition of Alamkara. Govinda brings out 
two prominent characteristics of Guna from the single epithet 
acala-sthitayah . He explains it as aprth ahsth it ay ah or avyabkica - 
risthitayah. avyabhicara which means non-separation or constancy 
is, in his opinion, to be judged not only in respect of ( the 
existence of Guna in ) Rasa but also of the capacity of 
Guna for embellishing Rasa. Thus he remarks i—avyabhic arnica 
r a sen a tadup ah arena va, rasamvinaye navalisthante, avatisthamanas 
cavasyain rasam upakurvantltyarthah . { vrtti under VIII, i. p. 

2 74). The Gunas cannot exist without Rasa and existing in it 
they invariably help its awakeningv 
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In his Yrtti on Karika 87 ( p. 462 ) Mammata clearly 
explains the poetic Gun a on th e analogy of human Guna 
and sets forth the views of Abhinavagupta regarding the 
relationship between Guna and the varna (letters), 
by overthrowing the teachings of the Riti School on this 
point. His main contention is that just as qualities like 
bravery etc. belong to the human soul and not to the 
body, so the poetic excellences like sweetness etc. are 
properties really belonging to Rasa, not to the letters. 7 
In this connection he observes that those who hold 
Guna to belong exclusively to the varna have no insight 
into the deeper charms of Rasa ( rasa-paryanta-vi srania- 
prati ii vandhyah-L 5, p. 464 }. The common people, 
unable to look into the true nature of things {avisranta- 
pratitayah-l. 3, p. 464) are often carried away by 
the mere size of a man and call him brave or not brave 
according as his body is bulky or small, irrespective of the 
fact whether or not he really possesses the virtue of bravery 
at heart. To this assumption they are led by their un- 
guarded observation for the quality of bravery is sometimes 
found to be co-existent with an impressive appearance. 8 
Rut we must remember that this is not ahvays the case 
for even a man having a thin body may be brave at 
heart. And even when it is so expressions like ‘the 
body itself is brave/ ( Wear a evdsya surah ) cannot 
be justified unless one takes recourse to a secondary 
usage. The right use would probably be ‘the appearance 
is suggestive of bravery* {dkdrah Sa urya vyhjakah) for 


7. almana eva hi yathU Saury adayo nakarasya, talha rasa - 
syaiva madhuryadayo guna na varnauam (/. I, p. 463). 

8 , kvact't in sniryadi-samucitasy'akara-niahativTider darSanad 
abara e^asy a Rurally ityader vyavaharad f anyatraSui e' pi viialakr - 
iitva-matrena ‘Suid iti, hvapi sure pi murii~l agh a va -maireria 
“$surd iti avisrtnta-pratltayo , ..yyaydhqrantiy (II. 1-3, p, 464). 
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fhis v much wc can reasonably say of a man from hi 
external features. 

Similar is the ease with letters in relation to th 
poetic Guna. Those theorists, who cannot dive so fa 
as to comprehend the delectability of Rasa, speak of th 
l etters them selves as being sweet or not sweet (wherea 
in reality qualities like sweetness etc. belong to East 
the soul of poetry). The only consideration, that weigh 
with them, is whether the letters are soft-sounding o 
high-sounding and this they take to be the sole criterio: 
for judging the presence of Madhurya or Ojas in a parti 
cular composition. But this criterion is defective, sine 
it is apt to confuse the real issue and if it Is aeceptec 
there is just the risk of calling such Rasas and thei 
accessories as are not really sweet as sweet simply b 
reason of the softness of the letters that express then 
At the same time, it is also possible that really swee 
passions and their accessories will be treated as Sic 
sweet* if they are expressed in letters that are not soft 
sounding. 9 Of course it appears from two of Mammata* 
subsequent minis (viz. 99 and 100) that sweetnes 
(Madhurya) is generally co-existent with soft-soundiii 
letters and energy (Ojas) with high-sounding ones, but w 
should remember that that is not the last word spoken b; 
him on this point. For, he himself has stated immediate 
Jy afterwards ( in sutra 102 ) that letters (and for th 
matter of that) compounds and diction are sometime 
altered in order to suit the nature of (i) the speaker 
( ii ) the subject matter and (iii) the form of composition 
This shows, therefore, that when the letters are properl; 

9. nuidh it radi-v) 'dnjaka -$u hum arad i-varn a n a m madh uradi 
vyavakara -p rewrite r am ad h uradi - rasa hg anam varnanam saukn 
maryadi-matrenci madhuvyadiy madhuradirasopa^axananani tesaf 
asaiikn maryader amadhuryadi rasa -pa ryan ta-visran ia f ratitivar 
dhya vyav altar anti (pw 464. 11. 3-5). 

29 
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selected they can, like the appearance of a man, only 
suggest a particular Guna but on no account can the 
Guna subsist in the letters entirely. Later on (in suira 
95 ) Mammata has told us that the Gunas may be spoken 
of as subsisting in words and their meanings only indirect- 
ly i. e. by taking recourse to a figurative use in the same 
manner as human virtues have been attributed to the 
body. It may be noted here that in all that has been 
said, above Mammata does not propound any strikingly 
novel theory himself. He simply explains by means of 
a suitable analogy the main principles set forth by 
Anandavardhana and specially Abhinavagupta. 

Mammata next goes on to criticise two earlier views 
on the respective position of Guna and Alamkara. The 
first of these views is that there is absolutely no difference 
between the Guna and the Alamkara. Both these elements 
are inherent qualities of Kavya. Those who like to draw a 
distinction between them are led by merely a blind 
tradition. Virtues like bravery may well be said to 
subsist in a man by inherence mmaraya-vrttya and 
ornaments like necklace on his body by conjunction 
(samyogavrttya). But what is true in the case of laukika 
guna and alamkara is not so in the case of Kavyaguna 
and Kmy alamkara, both of which subsist by inherence 
alone 10 . It is not directly known what particular theorist 
set forth the above views but, Manikyacandra (°samketa, 
p. 187) and some other commentators of KavyaprakaSa 
hold that this was the argument advanced by Bhattodbha- 
ta 11 in his Bham ahavivarana. Mammata himself, how- 

10. samavaya-vrttya Sauryadavah samyogmrltya tu haradaya 
ityastu gitnalamkavanam bhedak. oyi h-prabh ril nam anuprasopa- 
maalnam cobhayesam apt samavayavrttya sihirtir iti gacldalika 
pravahenaivaisaw bheda ityabhidhanam asat. (K. P< p 470. 11 . 1-3). 

11. We have no direct source. for ascertaining the views of. 
Udbbata regarding the exact nature of the Gt&as and Alaiftltaras. 
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ever, fully accepts the analogy of laukika guna ai 
alamkara , as lias been seen above. 

The other view that Mammata disproves is the oi 
held by Yam ana who opines that the Gun as are sufficie 
to produce poetic beauty whereas the Alamkaras height* 
the beauty thus produced (pp. 89-91, ch. VI.). Mamma 
argues 1 * that if all the Gunas together be taken 

His main treatise, Bhamaha-vivarana (referred to in laghuvi 
on Kavyalamkara-sara-samgraha, Ed. Banhatti. p, 14) is now 1 c 
in his Kavyalamkara-sara-samgraha which now exists, he has t< 
us nothing regarding his views on Guna. But Induraja, wh 
commenting on Udbhata’s definition of the poetic figt 
Kavyalinga (vi, 7), brings in a curious discussion about Gui 
and Rasas. N. D» Banhatti (notes on Kavyalaihkara-sa 
sariigraha. pp. 154*59) has already shown the unprofitable charac 
of this discussion inasmuch as it is hopeless attempt at reconcil; 
the views of Vamana with those of the Rasa-dhvani theori; 
Udbhata’s views can be gleaned only from second-hand sourc 
e.g, Alarhkarasarvasva (p. 7) and Prataparudra Yosobhus; 
with its commentary Ratnapana (p. 334, ed Tri'v.edi), These sh 
that Udbhata maintained very slight distinction between Gi 
and Alamkara. The former in his opinion, belongs to samghatt 
only, whereas the latter belongs to iabda and artha (udbhatadii 
tu gUTtUlamKaratpam pi aya&ah satnyam eva sucitam, bisaya^matn 
bhedapratipadanat . samghtaWa-dharmatvena sabdat tha-dharmatn 
cesteh. Alarhkarasarvasva, loc cit .). The view quoted by Mamins 
however, makes absolutely no difference between the two elemei 
Banhatti is probably right when he says that these views agree 
the main point, namely that, there is no essential difference betwt 
the Guna and the Alamkara in Udbhata’s theory of Poetry. 

12 . yad apyuhlam kavya~sobh ayah kartaro dharma gunas t 
att&iya-hetavas ivalantk'ara iti tadapi na yuktam. yatah l 
samadair guyiatk havya^vyavahara uta katipayaih* yadi saniast 
tat katham asamasta-guna gaudi pancall ca tilth kavyasyati 
at ha katipavaih tatah 

adt av atra pray} valatyag n ir uccaih 
prajyah prodyannullasaiyesa dhumah } 
ityadavojah~prabhrti§u gune$u saisu kavya-vyavahara-pt aptih 

(PP- 471 - 
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account for poetry, as such, then the Gaud! and Pancali- 
Ritis (as accepted by Vamana) cannot be regarded as the 
essence of poetry because they are not marked by all 
the Chinas. On the other hand, if the presence of only 
one or two Gnnas can produce the poetic charm, then a 
purely unpoetical passage e.g. one containing gaejha- 
bandhatca has to be regarded as poetry. 

Following the authors of the Dhvanyaloka, Mammata 
enumerates and defines only three Gnnas, namely, 
Madhurya, Ojas and Prasada. 

(1) Madhurya gladdens the heart by way of producing 
a melting thereof. It resides ordinarily in Srngara 
(sgmbhoga), but it is also present in increasing 
degrees in Karnna, Yipralambha srngara and 
Santa Rasas 1 3 . 

* (2) Ojas which leads to a glow in the form of an 

• ’ expansion of the heart, resides generally in the 

Vxra Rasa and it is felt in increasing degrees in 
Bibhatsa and Raudra Rasas'* *. 

(3) And lastly, Prasada is that quality which pervades 
the mind like fire among dry fuel or like a clear 

• stream of water. It is present everywhere is. 
in all Rasas and in all compositions 15 . The 

13. nhladakatvam madhuryam srhgare drutt-karanam I 
karune vipralambhe bacchante catisayanvitnm it 

(sutras 90-91, pp. 474.-75 )• 

14. diptytitma-i'istrter lietur ojo rlra-rasa-sfhtti I 
blbhatsa-raitdra- rasayos lasyadhikyam iramena tu 11 

( sutras 92-93, pp. 475 * 76 )-, 

" ’ , 5> suskendhanagnivnt svaccha-jala-vat sahasaiva yah -| . •• 

vyapnoty any at prasudo'san sarvatra rihita-sthiti[i j •. 

; (sutra 9 S> P* 477 )• 

The analogy of clear .water and of fire among dry fuel was 
brought in- first by-Abhina-va ( ihag iti susJta-kusmgni-drstnnlenTi- 
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crucial character of this Gun a is its capacity for 
bringing* out clearly the sense of a passage as 
soon as it is read-out 1 

Mammata studies critically the ten kibdagimm of 
Yam ana 1 7 and limits them down to the three mentioned 
above* He holds that some of the ten Gunas can very 
well be included in these three (keeid art1md)hmntyesii)i 
some are considered to be merely absence of demerits 
(dosa-tyagat pare sritah) while others are positive demerits 
in certain cases (anye bhajemti dosatvam kutraeit, mtra 
96. p. 478). Thus, Vamanais (1) Slesa (coalescence of 
words) (2) Samadhi (adjustment of structural ascent and 
descent) (3) Udarata (liveliness of the composition) and 
(4) Prasada (looseness of structure mixed up with certain 
cohesiveness)— all come under the single quality Ojas 
in the new theory. (5) Madhurya, which consists in 
distinctness of words can, in a sense, be included under 
the same Guna in the new theory for it will be seen later 
on that a diction, if it is to be favourable to the quality 
of Madhurya, must either be free from compound words 
(avrttih) or contain compounds of only medium length 
{madhyavrttir ra) (6) Arthavyakti or explicitness of sense 
comes under ‘Lucidity*. (7) Samata, which consists in 


Tiahisodahi~dr$tantena ca tad akalusyaih prasannatmm nama sarva .« 

rasanam guy ah °Iocana, p. 82, 11. 7-8) Bharata, of course, 

mentioned in a different context (VII, 7, K. M. T.) the first analogy 
met with in Mammata’s text, 

16, $ruti*matrena hibdat i u yen Tirth a-p raiyayo bhavei f 
scidharanah samagranam saprasado gimo matah li 

(sutra 101, p. 468). 

17. It ought to be noted that Mammata never mentions 
Vamana by name in connection with his treatment of the Gunas 
but .the definitions of the ten Gunas (each of iahda and ariha ) 
scrutinised by him leave no room for doubt that he is referring* to 
the treatment of Vlimaua,. 
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a uniformity of diction, is sometimes a positive defect 
And lastly (8) Saukumarya and (9) Kanti which consist in 
freedom from harshness and richness of words {is. 
avoidance of -the commonplace) respectively are, really 
speaking, the negations of the technical defects, Kastatva 
and Gramyatva {vrtti on sutra 96, p. 479), (10) VaraanaCs 
Ojas is of course included under MammaWs Guna of the 
same name. 

Mammata then explains away the so-called artka - 
ganas of Vsmana. In his opinion Vamana's artha-gana 
(1) Ojas, defined as boldness in the expression of ideas, 
is nothing but a strikingness of utterance and as such it 
is not a Guna at all Kavya can well exist without such 
strikingness, uMivaicitrya itself being the opposite of 
the technical Dosa, Anavikrtatva, Vamana’s (2) Madhurya 
need not be enumerated as a positive excellence. His 
(3) Prasada, which involves mention of what is absolutely 
necessary, is only the opposite of Adhika-padatva Dosa. 
Similarly, his (4) Saukumarya and (5) Udarata are merely 
the negations of Amangalaslila and Gramyatva Dosas 
respectively. Commingling of ideas {ghat ana) is only a 
strikingness and so (6) Vamana's Slesa stands outside the 
range of excellences (7) Prakramabheda is merely a 
flosabhltm , hence his Samata is not a Guna. (8) Samadhi, 
which consists in comprehending the meaning of a poem 
(as being original or borrowed), cannot be regarded as a 
special Guna. A composition cannot certainly be regarded 
as poetry at all unless the reader understands the meaning 
of it and ascertains whether it is original or borrowed. 
Then again, Vamana's (9) Arthavyakti, characterised as 
vastii~svabhava~sphutatva, comes under Mammata's poetic 
figure Svabhavokti and his (1) Kanti, defined as clipta ~ 
rasatva , is included under Rasadhvani either predominant 
or subordinate {vrtti on sutra 96, pp. 481-33). Thus it is 
shown that Gunas that pertain to the sense in the opinion 
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of Vamana, ought not to be mentioned separately (tenet 
narthagtma vacyah... sutra 97 , p, 483 ). 

• Each of the three Gunas accepted in the new theory 
is produced (or suggested) by a particular arrangement 
of letters (mrna\ compounds (samasa) and style of 
composition (raccmct). Thus, (i) all sparsa letters or 
(mutes from k to m) excepting the letters of the ia-varga 
combined with the last letter of their respective varga , 

(ii) the consonants r and n • with short vowels, (iii) absence 
of compounds or presence of short compounds and (iv) 
soft diction... these are specially favourable for the quality 
of Madhurya. 1 8 Similarly (i) compound consonants 
formed by the combination of the first and third letters 
of a varga -with the letters immediately following them 
(i.e. with the second and fourth letters respectively) (ii) 
as also those formed by any sort of combination with r 

(iii) combination of similar letters (iv) all the letters of 
the ta-yarga excepting n (which is favourable for 
Madhurya), (v) palatal and cerebral sibilants (vi) long 
compounds and (vii) bombastic style... these are suggestive 
of the quality Ojas. 1 * ISTo particular letters or compounds 
have been fixed for the Guna, Prasada. Any letter or 
compound may be employed herein provided that 
perspicuity, which is the sine qua non of this Guna, is 
not lost. Those that are detrimental to it ought to be 
rigorously abandoned. 

It will be interesting to note that, while Mammata does 
not admit Blti as a separate element of poetry, although he 
does not altogether leave out of consideration the question 

1 8. murdhni vargantyagah sparsa atavarga ranau laghu i 
avrttir madhya-rurttir va madhurye ghatana tatha || 

( sutra 99, p. 484 ). 

t 9. yoga adya~trtiyabhyam anlyayo , rena fitly ay oh 

tadih, Sasa.it } vrtti •dai rgh yam, gumpha uddhata ojasi j{ 

( sutra 100, p. 485, see also the vrtfi ) 
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of structure or diction. This lias been covered by his 
conception of Vrtti* which comes in course of his 
treatment of the- saMci! ctmlMi rc Xnuprasa in ch. IX. Vrtti 
has been -defined as that function of some fixed letters 
which -(comes within the province of i.e.) remains subor- 
dinate to Rasa (my a ta-vai iia - gato rasci-risay o vyaparak ... 
vfiii oh stdra 105, p. 495). Mammata enumerates and 
defines three different Vrttis, namely, (1) Upanagarikaj 
(2) Pamsfi and (3) Komala or Gramya and remarks that 
these three Vrttis have been called Vaidarblu, Gaud! and 
Pancall Rltis respectively by some earlier theorists 
like Vamana.* 0 The diction which is characterised 
by letters suggestive of Madhurya is called Upanagarika 
( mMlmrychvyalyakcdr varnair upanagarUweyate. ..sutra 
108, p. 497 ) ; that which is characterised by letters 
suggestive of Ojas is known as Parusa ( ojah-prakasa- 
kais tais tu parusa.*. sutra 109, loe. cit ) and that charac- 
terised by letters other than those mentioned above is 
Komala or Gramya ( komala par aih... sutra 110 loe. cit.). 
Mammata has no doubt been considerably influenced 
by Udbhata in respect of his nomenclature and definition 
of individual Vrttis but they view this poetic factor 
from different angles. Udbhata looks upon the Vrtti 
as a definite arrangement of letters, 21 which may impart 

so. kesancid eta vaidarblu -pramukha rltayo matafi 

( sutra in, p. 498 ). 
etas tisro vrttayah vamanadlnam male vaidarblu-' 
gaudl-pancalyakhya rltayo mat ah, 

( vrtti on the above ). 

21. sasabhyani rep ha- sa inyoga i s ta-vargena ca yojita i 

pat usa uama vrttili syat hla-h va- hyadya isca samyutTi I! 
svavup a •sa myoga-ywtam murdhni vargantya-yogibhih } 
sparsair yulam ca manyante upanagarikam budhah |{ 
seisair vary air yalha-yogain katkitam komalahhyaya J 
gramyam vrttim prasamsanll ka vyes vadrt<i~biid h hay ah n 

(Kavyalamkara-sara^samgraha i, 4-6). 
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poetic charm on its own account and which is not 
theoretically related to any other poetic element 2 1 a 
Mammata’s Vrtti, on the other hand, is a definite 
arrangement of letters, no doubt, but it cannot produce 
the poetic charm on its own account because it has 
explicitly been said to be a rasa-vismja vyapara. It is 
true that Mammattds Vrttis have not been definitely 
mentioned to be connected directly with the Rasa. They 
are determined primarily by their capacity for sugges- 
ting particular Gunas. But since the Gunas reside in 
Rasa, the Vrttis may be taken to be subservient to 
Rasa through indirect association or parampara - 
sambandha . This would remind us of Dhvanikara^s 
Samghatana, which has been characterised as manifesting 
Rasa through the Gunas (VIII A, pp. 214-6 above). But in 
spite of their apparently similar nature, we should not 
identify Dhvanikarals Saiiighatana with MammaWs 
Vrttis. We must note that Anandavardhana does not 
fix a particular Saiiighatana for a particular Guna, while 
Mammata defines each of his Vrttis in terms of a 
particular Guna. Anandavardhana's Samghatana is 
determined by the absence or presence of compound 
words whereas in Mammata’s treatment of Vrtti the 
question of compound words is not at all touched upon 
but the presence of particular letters suggesting parti- 
cular Gunas is discussed. We must also note that the 
sphere of Mammata’s ghat ana or gumpha ( sutras 99- 
100 ) is wider than that of Dhvanikara's Samghatana. 


2ia. This is what we can gatherfrom the Kavyalainkarasara- 
sarhgraha. Whether Udbhata, who is also known to have 
commented on the Natyasastra (where the Natyavrttis eg. kaisild, 
Sattvati are connected as a matter of course with Rasa), was 
influenced in nomenclature as well as in conception to a certain 
extent by Bharata’s view is a question that can not be answered 
in the absence of the commentary referred to. 

30 
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The respective position of the concepts of Rlti and 
Guna came to be finally settled by the authors of the 
Dhvanyaloka on the basis of the part they play towards 
helping the realisation of the underlying soul of poetic 
sentiment and not as an external element belonging to 
sabda and artha. Mammata, in his attempt to establish 
a clear-cut scheme of poetics, accepted the views and 
principles of the Dhvanikara and Anandavardhana, but 
he thought it necessary to examine critically and refute 
the Riti-Guna theory of the early writers before estab- 
lishing his own. Later post-dhvani writers generally 
elaborated the teachings of the new school, taking 
Mammata as a type. Some of them curiously adhered to 
the teachings of the predhvani schools. 22 

22. The older Vagbhata follows Rudrata in classifying Ritis 
in terms of compound words (Vagbhatalamkara, IV, 150-51)® 
Properly speaking, there are two Ritis, vis., (i) Vaidarbhi, when 
the letters are not compounded and (2) Gaudi, when they are 
compounded. The types Pancali and Latfya are not recognised 
by commentators as being set forth by Vagbhata (fn on p. 61, op. 
cit.) although these two Ritis are actually found in the text (IV^i 50) 
defined exactly after Rudrata. Gunas and Rasas have absolutely 
no part to play in the older ‘Vagbhata’ s Ritis. Ten Gunas are 
enumerated. They generally correspond in nature to the sabda* 
gunas of Vamana excepting (1) Madhurya which is defined as 
sarasartha-padatva (iii, 15a) and (2) Samadhi (iii 11) which bears the 
character of Dandin’s Guna of the same name. Vidyanatha defines 
Rlti a s gu n ail ista m p ad as a nig katana (Prataparudra 0 , Kavyaprakarana, 
p* 63) which is akin to the old definition given by Vamana, He 
defines Gaudiya Riti in relation to Gunas ( ojah-banii-guiiopeia ... 
op. bit p. 65). But curiously enough his Vaidarbhi is not defined 
in terms of the Gunas. This is marked by an absence of (1) harsh 
structure - ipandka-parusyd), (2) difficult words (§abda-hatkinya) and 
(3) long compounds (atidirgha-samasa.^oip. cit p. 64). His Pancali 
possess the characteristics of both Vaidarbhi and Gaudi [ubhayatmika 
...op. cit, p. 66), We have already seen (VII B. pp. 158-9 above) 
that Vidyanatha follows the scheme of Bhoja’s twenty four Gu$as. 
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Hemcandra follows Mammata closely in (i) his 
conception and execution of the Gunas, (ii) his non- 
acceptance of Riti as a separate poetic elements and 
(iii) his enumeration and characterisation of the Vrttis. He 
defines the three Gunas after Mammata. ..(1) Madhurya, 
as the cause of a melting of the heart ( druM-hetuh ... 
Kavyanusasana p. 201), (2) Ojas, as the cause . of its 

expansion (cMpti-hetuh... op. cit. p. 202) and (3) Prasada 
as the cause of pervasion (viltasa-hetah . . .op. cit. p. 203) ; 
but he differs from the latter in holding that a greater 
degree of Madhurya exists in the different Rasas in the 
order Sambhoga, Santa, Karuna and Vipralambha 
(p. 201). The letters and compounds that suggest these 
Gunas are in his opinion, the same as those discussed 
by Mammata. 

Vidyadhara enumerates and defines three Ritis after 
Vamana ( Ekavali Y, 9-12, pp. 149-50 ) remarking that 
Avantika and other Ritis are not separately mentioned 
in view of the fact that they constitute special cases 
only by the admixture (samJcarya) of the three orthodox 
Ritis ( op. cit. V, 13, p. 150 ). He accepts and defines 
three Gunas and explains away the dasa-guna theory 
of the Riti school after the manner of Mammata ( V, 7-8, 
p. 48 ). But although Vidyadhara accepts only three 
Gunas and does not admit Kanti as a separate Guna, 
it is strange that he defines Pancali and Gaud! Ritis 
in terms of Kanti ( along with Ojas in V, 11-12, pp. 
149-50 ) 

The younger Vagbliata adheres to the dasa-guna 
theory of the Riti school but he defines Madhurya, Ojas 
and Prasada in the light of the definitions given in 
the Dhvani school 33 and classifies his Ritis on the basis 

23. (i) yatranandam amandam memo dravati, tan madhu?* 

yam, §rngara ^anta-hifiinesti}crainenadh iky am . 

(Kavyanusasana ch. II, p, 30). 
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thereof. His Samadhi ( p. 30 ) is the same as that of 
Dandin and each .of the remaining six of his Gunas 
(pp. 29-30) partakes of the nature of the corresponding 
sabda-guna of Vamana. When he accepted intoto the 
character of all the three Gunas of the Dhvani theorists, 
it is really strange that he ignored the latter’s criticism 
of the earlier dctsa-guna theory, but kept the number 
intact instead. This proves that these minor writers 
were never great theorists and so it is idle to expect 
always a systematic treatment at their hands. 

The younger Vagbhata has assigned a place to the 
Ritis in his system — Ritis conceived in relation to Gunas 
as well as special letters, structures and compounds. 
The Ritis are enumerated as three — Vaidarbhi, Gaudiya 
and PaScali which possess respectively the Gunas, 
Madhurya, Ojas and Prasada and each of which is 
composed of a special structure. 24 ' It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the younger Vagbhata 
was not the first writer in the Postdhvani period to 
bring in the idea of Riti in his scheme of poetry. We 
have already seen that M animat a was not much for 


(ii) diptihetur ojah . mra-blbhatsa-raudresu kramena 

viSesato ramyam . (ibid). 

(iii) jhagity artharpanena ceto-vikasa-janakah sarva - 
rasa-racandtmakah praiad 'ah* (p. 31). 

24. (i) madhurya^gunopayukta vaidarbhi ritih. asyaiii ca 

prayeyail) komalo bandhah (2) asamasah (3) ta-varga- 
rahita nijapanca?nakranta vargah (4) ? anau hra- 
svantaritau ca prayofyau. (p. 3 j). 

(ii) ojo-gunayukta gaudiya ritih . asyam ca (1) ban - 
dhauddhatyam (2) samasa-dairghyam (3) sainyukla - 
varqatvam (4) prathama-Miyakrantni dvitlya - 

caturthau yuktau (5) rephag ca karyah. (Ibid). 

(iii) prasada-guna-yubta pancall, atra suSlisto bandhah 
prnsiddhani ca padani. (Ibid), 
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admitting Riti as a separate poetic element (p. 231 above h 
It was his commentator, Candldasa, who was perhaps 
the first among the followers of the Dhvani theory to 
devote some attention towards a separate treatment of 
this element. Although he remarks that Rxtis are 
nothing more than particular arrangement of letters 
which, need not have any technical name because they 
have no peculiar characteristics 25 , he himself offers a 
separate definition of each of the three Ritis ( referred 
to by Mammata ) in terms of a particular Guna and a 
special structure of composition 26 . 

Visvanatha follows, in the main, the teachings of 
Mammata ( and sometimes the latter's commentator 
Candldasa, whom he introduces to us as the younger 
brother of his grand-father ) 27 . In the first chapter 

25. eta ereti...tasanca Sabdavinyasaprtkagrupatvat. vinya e a- 

matre ca nattiayini vilaksananamayogat . 

( K. l\ c'.ipika, fol. 120a, India Office ms. ) 

26. prasada-vyanjaka-komala^piaya-vai iiamayi vaidarbhl. 
ojovyanjaka-parusapf aya-varnamayl gmdi. madhury-j- . 
vyanjaka-masrita-praya-var'iiamayl pancall , (Ibid) 

27. awnat-pitamahanuj a-kavipa%di tamukhya-£ricandldasa~ 
padanam"* ... S. D. P. 506. vrtti on Kar 601, 

Visvanatha’s indebtedness to Candldasa is clearly seen in 
several places of the latter’s °riipika. The most important 
instance is Visvanatha’s definition of poetry as well as the manner 
of his criticism of Mammata’s definition, Visvanatha's definition 
vakyam rasatmakam kavyam (kar. 3. p. 19) is only another form of 

Candidasa’s remark asvadajlvaluh pada-sand arb hah kavyam 

{°dtpika, ed. S. P. Bhattacharyya, p. 13)* Besides, the following 
lines of Candldasa will show to what extent Visvanatha had drawn 
upon him when he established his definition of poetry by over- 
throwing the one given by Mammata. Says candldasa 

dosa-taratamyUcc’&sv'adabhava-taralamyam, na tu kavyatva-hanih , 
iesarn sarvatra vyapakatvat. gunMcastada-iarlraniargata eva t 
na tu iabdartha-racana-dluirmu iti* ye tvadosav %i% laksaq.am£am 
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of his work he has explained poetry ( strictly the 
different poetic elements, vi%^ Rasa, Guna, Dosa, Riti 
and Alamkara ) in analogy with a human being ( cf. 
his remarks in fn. 2. p. 219 above ). lie is the 
only post-dhvani writer who has given a systematic 
treatment to the Ritis in relation to Rasa and Guna 
and in so doing he is evidently indebted to Mammata 
and Candidasa. His definition of Riti shows that it is 
a suitable arrangement of words (more strictly of letters) 
which directly adorns the body of poetry and ultimately 
helps the realisation of Rasas and the like 28 just as 
a proper adjustment of the different limbs of a man 
directly beautifies his body as a whole and indirectly 
his soul. Four different Ritis have been mentioned 
and defined. They are (1) Yaidarbhi (2) Gaudi (3) PaS- 
cali and (4) Latika, the last being added to the orthodox 
enumeration. They clearly comprise in their wide 
sphere Mammata’s conception of (1) the Vrfctis and 
(2) ghatana or gumpha (special structures that suggest 
particular Gunas). In Mammata's Vrtti which constituted 
only a particular aspect of the verbal figure alliteration 
(Anuprasa), it was not possible for him to deal with 
anything beyond an arrangement of letters . Rut since 
Visvanatha admitted Riti as a separate poetic element, 
he could conceive of it from a much broader point of 
view, including therein everything that can be meant 
by the expression structure of words’, viz., the arrange- 
ment of letters, the use of . compounds and the total 

(K. P. sutra i. p. 13 ) tick anti iesam kavyatvam nirmsayam 
atyanta-pravirala~ijisayam va syad, ttktad eua nyayat. ya$ tu 
rasadi-hlne’pi kvacana kavya-vyapadeSah sa bandhadi-samyad 
gauTta eva* ( foe. cit. Compare this with Visvanatha’s vrtti on 
pp. n and 18. ) 

28. padasa mgkatan a ritir ahga~samstha-vi§esavat upakartr% 
ra$ad%n%m ,ch. 3 X. Kar 624. p. 526. 
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effect which these impart to the structure as a whole. 
Thus, his Yaidarbhi contains (1) either absence of 
compounds or presence of only short compounds, (2) letters 
suggestive of the quality of Madhurya which serve 
to make the nature of the composition sweet and 
tender 29 . And since this Rlti is related directly with 
the Madhurya Guna 30 , it ultimately helps the manifesta- 
tion of Srngara (both Sambhoga and Yipralambha 
varieties), Karuna and Santa Rasas in which that Guna 
resides in different degrees (YIH, Kar. 607. p. 512). 
Similarly, Iris Gaud! is marked by (1) long compounds 
and (2) letters suggesting the quality of Ojas which 
lend to the structure of composition gaudiness or 
grandiloquence 31 . This Riti is specially favourable 
for Vxra, Bibhatsa and Raudra Rasas in which Ojas 
resides in increasing degrees (YHI, Kar. 609. cd, p. 513). 
His Pancall is composed of (1) letters other than those 
used in Yaidarbhi and Gaudi Rltis and (2) compounds 
of some five or six words 32 . ViSvanatha has not 


29. madh urya-vyanj akair varnair racana lalitatmika j 
avrttir alpa-'urttir va vaidarbhi rliir isvate || 

S.D. IX, Kar. 626, p. 526. 

30. It ought to be noted in this connection that Candidasa 
defined the Ritis Vaidarbhi, Gaudi and Pahcali in terms of the 
Gunas Prasada, Ojas and Madhurya respectively. Visvanatha’s 
characterisation of the Ritis approaches that of the younger 
Vagbhata (P. 236 above). 

31. Ojah~prakaiahair varqair bandha adambarah pttnah | 

sama$a~bahula g<mdl II 

op. cit. IX, Kar 62 7. p. 527. 

32 varnaih §esaih punar dvayoh | 

$ama$ta~panca-sa-pado bandhah Pancalika mata || 

op. cit. IX, Kar 628, pp. 527-28.. 
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explicitly determined the nature of the composition in 
this Riti, but the verse : — 

madhuraya madhti-bodhiia-mMhavl'- 
madJiu-samrddhi-samedhita-medhaya I 
madhulmranganaya muhur-umnada- 
dhvanibhrta nibhrtaksaram ujjage R 

(Sisupalavadha VI, 20) 

which he cites (p. 528) as its illustration, shows that 
it has generally a tender effect on the mind of the 
reader and as such it partly partakes of the nature of 
the Vaidarbhl Riti. It should be observed in this 
connection that Vi£vanatha*s quotations from the earlier 
writers like Rudrata and Bhoja in connection with his 
Vaidarbhl and Pancall Ritis respectively appear to be 
quite out of place. Instead of supporting his own 
position these quotations display a bit of his uncritical 
nature for they present a poetic ideal altogether different 
from the tradition which he is following 33 . If it is 
argued, that he has presented the earlier writers* 
view-points in contrast to his own (as his use of the 
particle tu in bhojas hi, rudratas tu would imply), why 
should he specifically select these two writers (along 
with Purusottama whom he cites in connection with 
Gaudi) specially when they were not known to have been 
theorists of any remarkable order ? Visvanatha’s 

33. He quotes the following verse under the name of 
Rudrata (rudratas tvaha) but curiously enough, it is not traceable 
in the Kavyalarhkara of that author : 

asamastaika-samasta, yukta dasahhir gun atica Daidarbhl | 

varga-dvitiya-bahula svalpapranahsara ca subidheya || 

op, cit. p, 527, 

Bhoja’s definition of Panca1l> as we have already seen (ch. 
VII B. P. 156 above), involves inter alia the Gupas Sukumara 
which Visvanatha himself has explained away after the manner 
of Mammata, 
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Lati Riti, defined as that which possesses the characteris- 
tics of both Vaidarbhi and Pan call 34 , appears to 
have been practically an unnecessary addition, for, if 
this is accepted as a separate Rfti, one may equally 
expect two other new types, standing midway between 
the Rltis (1) Vaidarbhi and Gaud! and (2) Gaud! and 
Pancall. 

It is worthy of note that just like Mammata, Visvanatha 
sanctions a change in the fixed nature of composition 
( shown above ) in accordance with its suitability to the 
nature of ( 1 ) the speaker, (2) the person spoken to and 
(3) the theme of discourse ( kvacit tu vaktradyau cityad 

anyatha raccmadayah IX, Kar 630. p. 530 ). For 

instance, it has been seen above that Ojas resides in 
Raudra Rasa and long compounds as well as bombastic 
style are favourable for Ojas. Rut still these should 
be abandoned in a drama ( where even this Rasa is 
depicted ) lest they hinder, in any way, the production of 
the dramatic effect ( nMakadcui valid re'pyabhm aya-pra- 
tikMlatvena na dlrgha-samasadayah. . . vrtti p. 530 ). 
Similarly, soft letters should not be used ( even ) in 
Srngara Rasa when that is being depicted in an 
akhydyika (evam akhydyikayam srhgare’pi na masrna - 
varnadayah ( ibid ). For, this kind of work possesses 
some amount of historical interest and consequently the 
grand effect of the subject-matter must be preserved 
by all means. It is needless to mention that in 
prescribing the above rules for a change in the 
stereotyped nature of the structure of composition 
Visvanatha is indebted directly to Mammata and indirectly 
to Anandavardhana. 

If we analyse our study of Mammata "s treatment of 
the Gunas, it will be seen that we have discussed the 

34 . latl tu ritir vaidtv bhl-pancalyor antara sthita { 

op. cit. IX, Kar 629. p. 52S. 
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question under four broad heads, viz, his (1) samanya - 
laksana , (2) his visesa-laksana, (3) his criticism (3a) of 
the treatment of earlier writers regarding the general 
position of Guna and Alamkara as well as (3b) of the 
dasa-guna theory of Vamana, and lastly (4) his ascertain- 
ment of special structures of composition in relation to 
■particular Gupas. Visvanatha, however, does not touch 
upon the question of earlier writers' views on the respective 
position of Guna and Alamkara. Otherwise he has been 
an out-and-out follower of Mammata in respect of the 
main principles involved in the last two points mentioned 
above. Thus, he has proceeded on the same line of argu- 
ments and has generally expressed the same ideas in his 
own way. He has explained away Vamana's artka-giinas 
and has resolved his sabda-gimas into the three new Gunas 
exactly after the manner of Mammata. He has some- 
times converted the vrtii portions of the K. P. into 
hctrika forms in his own work : 3 5 but hardly has he 
given us any novelty of treatment regarding the two 
points just spoken of. 

And so far as the first of the above four points 
( L e. general definition or samanya laksana of Guna) 

35, To witness one or two specific instances, we may just 
compare Visvanatha’s Karikas : 

§Usah samadhir audUryam prasada Hi ye pan ah { 
gunM cirantanair iikta ojasy ant arhhav anti te |) 
madhtirya-vyanjakaivam yad asamasasya varniiam j 
prtha^-padatvam madhuryam tenaivahglMam punah fj 
artha-vyakteh prasadakhya-yu^enaiva parigrah ah j 

( VII J, Kars 614-16, pp. 515-18 ). 

with Mammata’ s vrtii : 

hahunam api padanam ebavad-bhasanatma yah Uesah t y a scar oh a- 
varoli akrama * rupah samadhih, ya ca mkata tv a -lake a nodarata } 
ya&caujomUrita iaithilyatma prasada h, tesam ojasy antarbhavafy. 
prthak'p<uUtvarupam madhuryam bhangya saksnrf up ait am* 
frasadenartharyaktir grhita,.' (on sutra 96, p. 476 ). 
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is concerned, Visvanatha does not appear to have been so 
explicit as Mammata and to have analysed its nature 
and scope as the later writer Govinda (pp. 281-82) has 
done. He characterises Guna as merely a virtue of 
Rasa, the ahgi artha , just as heroism etc. are of the 
human soul. 36 But he does not think it to be necessary 
to explain the nature of the association between Guna 
and Rasa. 

This is probably more than made up in his definition of 
the individual Gunas ( visesa-laksana ) where he has thought 
fit to differ from his master Mammata. While the latter 
understands the Guna to be a cause of the mental condition 
involved in the realisation of the Rasa in which the 
Guna in question resides ( fn. 13-14. p. 228 above,) the 
former suports Abhinava (p. 20(1 above) and boldly lays 
down that the Guna is identical with the mental condition 
and not the cause thereof. 37 He explains away 
Mammatals sutra madhuryam dridi-karancmi by 
remarking that the melting of the heart cannot be 
regarded as an effect of Madhurya because it has got no 
separate existence except in the aesthetic bliss 33 in the 

36. rasas ydhgitv am aptasya dharmah Saury adayo yatha 
gu?}a madhuryam cjdtha prasada iti te tridha || 

( S.D. Kar, 604-5 PP- 510-11 } 

37. ciita-drambhTwa~mayo hlado madhuryam ucyate 

( op, cit. Kar. 606 p. 511 ) 
ojas cittasya vistara-rupam dipt at v am ucyate 

• : ( Kar. 609 p. 513 ). 

38. yat tu ken acid uktam 1 madhuryam druii~karanam' itippnna-* 
draviohavasyasvadasvarupahladabkinnatvena tat~karya~ 

tvabhavat (Vrtti on Kar. 606 p. 511), 

It ought to be noted that here too Visvanatha has been 
considerably influenced by the teachings of Candidasa who, 
while commenting upon MammataV definition of Madhurya, 
remarked ; — drutikar attain iti lyui-pratyayak ban dhad i sah akaritya- 
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form of a mental relish. The realisation of Rasa is 
possible only through and in the form of ( a mental 
condition like) the melting of the heart, so that it is 
absolutely idle to try to feel the existence of the cittavrtU 
(dravthhava ) , the Guna and the Rasa separately. We 
have already explained this point of view in detail 
( pp. 206-8 above ) and need not dilate upon it here 
anew. ViSvanatha’s subtle power of poetic realisation 
prompted him readily to appreciate the view-point of 
Abhinava and following the wake of Candidasa to do 
away with any artificial distinction between the dttavrtii 
and the Guna. 

c 

JAGANNATHA. 

Jagannatha has never been explicit upon the point as 
to what position exactly he assigns to the Gunas in his 
theory of Poetry but lie has left his views to be inferred 
by the student of the Sastra from a study of his treatment 
which is, as we shall see later on, mostly an attempt at 
harmonising the teachings of the old school with those 
of the new. Jagannatha’s treatment of the Gunas proper 
as well as of the structures favourable for and detrimental 
to them extends over a considerable length (Rasaganga- 
dhara, pp. 53-74) and throughout this one would apparently 
mark in him a tendency towards avoiding the question 
as to the views of what school of opinion he is really 
subscribing to. Thus, Ills remarks at the very beginning 

prakatanaparah . laksanantu ciita-dravlbh ava~may> i ahlado 
■.iriUdkuryainyifyeva,. na iu karanam heiur iti vyakhyunam jyayaJu 

dravlbhavasyasvada-svarupTihladabhinnatvmatatkaryatvat 

( odipika, India Qdwe Manuscript, fol 412 a-b ), 
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of his treatment of the Gunas (rases it caitesu nigaditesu 
madhiiryaujah -prasadakhyams irin gunan ahull , p. 53) 
would probably lead one to understand that he is adhering 
to the teachings of the early Dhvani theorists. Rut 
shortly after, when he proceeds to deal with the question 
of the substrata of the Gunas, one certainly considers him 
to be leaning towards the views of the Riti school. 

We have seen that the theory of Guna as conceived 
by the authors of the Dhvanyaloka was developed further 
on the same line by Mammata. His views were accepted 
with slight or no modification by almost all the later 
writers till the advent of Jagannatha who was the first 
(and indeed the last) to raise his finger against this 
unqualified acceptance. While Jagannath does not totally 
reject the position of the Dhvanikara that the Gunas 
belong to Rasa, his main objection against the theory of 
his predecessors of the Dhvani school is that the Gunas do 
not belong exclusively to the Rasas but they belong to the 
word and its sense as well — not secondarily but primarily— 
a view which bears adequate testimony to the influence 
which the teachings of the school of Vamana worked 
upon Jagannatha. Next he proceeds to discuss the twenty 
Gunas of Yamana within the remarks jarattaras tu (p. 

55) ity ahuh (p. 62) with his own views here and there, 

and immediately after that he criticises these Gunas 

exactly after Mammata beginning with apare tu na 

tavatgh svllmrvanti (p. 62= others do not admit so many 
Gunas) and ending this criticism with u atas iraya eva 
guna iti mainmatabhaUadayah (p. 64). Last of all he 
takes up the question of the word-structures (pp. 64-73) in 
which he displays unmistakable traces of the influence of 
the Dhvani theorists. We shall discuss these as far as 
necessary in their proper places. 

It is interesting to note that Jagannatha lias not given 
us any general definition of Guna nor has he accepted the 
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one given by the early Dhvani theorists but he has 
presented the character involved in the latter's individual 
Gunns in such a way that it appears to constitute some- 
what like a general- definition 1 in his treatment. The 
early Dhvani theorists’ definition of Guna, as we have 
already seen, implies that (1) Gunas are (primarily) the 
properties of Rasa, (2) they reside invariably in Rasa and 
as such (3) they help the manifestation of Rasa ; and the 
question of the production of some mental conditions 
through or by the Gunas comes in their treatment after- 
wards, as visesa laksana , in connection with the individual 
Gunas. But Jagannatha has observed the fundamental 
character (viz, the production of one or other mental 
condition) underlying these individual Gunas and appears 
to have utilised it in connection with the Doctrine of Guna 
in general so as to assign a definite independent character 
to that element. 2 In other words, he judges Guna 


1, Jagannatha’s remarks in this connection are interesting 
though not explicit : — evath tarhi drutyadi -ci ttavri ti -proyoja hatva m> 
pyayojakatasa mbandheria drutyadikam eva va madhuryadikam ast % ”, 
(p, 55.) Jt will be seen that he has not expressly stated “ drutyadi - 
citta'vrttiprayojakatvarh g wiah ri and as such his remarks noted 
above cannot, strictly speaking, be looked upon as a definition of 
the element. But his very attempt at characterising all the Gunas 
together, instead of defining them separately like the earlier 
Dhvani theorists, gives the student sufficient indications to under- 
stand that it was his intention to incorporate in the above remarks 
the fundamental character of the element itself- 

2. This is, in a sense, an advance made upon the treatment 
of his predecessors whose Doctrine of Guna, having no separate 
existence excepting in Rasa, does not naturally bring a definite 
idea as to its own character, for, when it is remarked that a quality 
belongs to some known factor (e.g, Rasa here) or is a dharma of it, 
nothing is thereby said so as to give one a clear and definite idea 
of the quality itself. We should remember, in this connection, that 
towards this advancement Jagannatha had not to explore any 
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fundamentally in terms of the mental condition it 
produces and when this is admitted, the fact, as to 
which factor the Guna belongs to, does not present much 
difficulty. Jagannatha appears to solve it from a more 
or less common-sense point of view even if this is really a 
matter of individual experience and opinion. If Guna 
is understood to be an element having the capacity 
for producing some mental condition, Jagannatha cannot 
maintain that that capacity is restricted to Rasa alone ; 
but, on the other hand, he appears to hold that even the 
external aspects of poetry, namely, the word and its sense 
and the composition as a whole may equally possess that 
capacity 3 and as such, he refuses to accept the position of 

appreciably new field of thought nor had he any new materials to 
utilise, but he had only to present the sel-fsame treatment of his 
predecessors in a different way applying his remarks (noted in fn. i) 
as much to the individual Gunas as to the element itself and these 
remarks at once satisfy the samanya — as well as the vi§esa-lahsana 
of Guna as an element of poetry. 

3. Prayojakatvam cadrstadi- f uil aksanain §abdartha-ra$a - 
racaria-galam eva grahyam (p. 55). Note a dr si ad i- vilalisanam 
where under adi Nagesa includes kala and possibly de§a and such 
other factors. This appears to imply that even in ordinary life — 
apart from the sphere of poetry — particular circumstances give rise 
to mental conditions like druti etc. For instance, some people are 
extremely sentimental by nature and they are very easily moved ; 
similarly when a man reaches a particular place, he may burst into 
tears if the place is associated with some sad remembrances. But 
we are not concerned with the above circumstances. Note also 
the spirit of harmony with which Jagannatha read the views not 
only of the different schools of thought (<?. g. the Kfti school and 
the Dhvani school) but also of the different writers of the Dhvani 
school itself. This spirit is clearly traceable in two cases, firstly 
with regard to the question of the factor to which Guna belongs, 
and secondly with regard to the relationship between the Gu^as 
and the mental conditions with which they are associated. We 
have seen ( p. 228, fn. 13) that Mammata takes the Gurm to be the 
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the early Dhvaai theorists that one has to take recourse to 
upacara (secondary or extended use) when one says that 
Guna belongs to scibda and its artha or is a dharma 


cause of the cittavrtti, while Visvanatha, who is anticipated by 
Abhinava, identifies the Guna with the cittavrtti (p. 243 above). 
Jagannatha (p. 54) generally accepts the position of Mammata 
when he conceives of the relationship of prayojya and prayojaka 
between the cittavrttis and the Gunas but his difference with the 
treatment of Mammata appears to lie in the fact that while the 
latter's Guna produces the cittavrtti only on account of Rasa in 
which it always resides, the former’s Guna can produce the 
cittavrtti even on its own account ix. quite independently of Rasa 
in which it does not invariably reside. The spirit of harmony 
is also patent from Jagannatha's remarks later on (quoted in fn. 1) 
where he first takes the Guna to possess the capacity for producing 
the cittavrtti and then identifies the one with the other. Now, 
when Guna is cittavrtti -prayojaka it may reside in §abda t artha 
and racana , and this is explained by the fact that the reader’s 
mind undergoes the process of melting, expansion etc. on the 
perusal of the composition as a whole or of the word and its sense. 
Thus, sabda t artha and racana, which are some external factors 
responsible for the production of particular mental conditions of 
the reader> are said to be cittavrtti-prayojaka or 0 prayojakatva 
may by said to reside in them. But when the Guna is identified 
with the cittavrtti , it must reside only in Rasa because a 
cittavrtti cannot reside in §abda r artha or racana ( and Jagan- 
natha fights shy even to take recourse to upacara). And 
contrarily, when Guna resides in Rasa, it is not possible to 
conceive of the relationship of prayojya and prayojaka between 
the cittravrtti and the Guna because both merge their individuality 
in that state of aesthetic bliss and consequently one has to be 
identified with the other. The production of drnti and the 
apprehension of the aesthetic bliss take place simultaneously. 
So it is that the Guna is generally cittavrtti-prayojaka but in the 
case of Rasa it is gitlavrttir eva, for here the relationship of 
cause and effect disappears and this will also be justified by 
the fact that Rasa has been classified as asa mtabsya-krama 
vyahgya. 
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of them. 4 It will appear, therefore, that Jagannatlia lays 
no mean emphasis upon the structural beauty of compo- 
sition : and this will also be justified by his very 
elaborate treatment, with copious illustrations, of struc- 
tures specially favourable for particular Gunas ( tat- 
tadgima-vyan jmiaksmna rdrmitih p, 66) as well as the 
defects which are detrimental to structural beauty. These 
extend over a great length (pp. 64-74) in Jagamiatha's 
treatment, but it is not necessary for us to study them in 
detail in this connection. 

From what has been said above, it will not be 
difficult to ascertain Jagannatluds attitude towards the 
question of the relationship between Rasa and Grina. 
Naturally, he cannot regard Gruna to be the inherent 
property of Rasa alone ( rasainMra-ddiarma). But his 
arguments in support of this position are interesting not 
only because they are mixed up with his knowledge of 
philosophical technicalities but also because they appear 
to afford a fine example of what Dr. De calls his “subtle 
reasoning” and his “tendency towards controversy... 
combined with an aptitude for hairsplitting refinements” 
(Sanskrit Poetics, Yol. II, p. 318). He holds that the 
theory of the early writers of the Dhvani school that 


4. tathaca Sabdarthayor api madhuryader idrfasya sattvad 
upacaro nai'ua halpya iti tit madrsak, p. 55, 11. 9-10. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that South Indian 
writers like Vidyaratha and Vagbhata and those under their 
influence subscribed whole-heartedly to the Rasa-dhvani creed. 
Yet they did not try to fit their idea of Guna with that of the 
Dhvani school. Since Jagannatha has tried to reconcile the 
views of the South Indian theorists who flourished before his 
time with those of the Dhvani School in his usual ingenious manner 
( whence resulted his treatment of the Gunas in their dual 
nature ) his views appear to suffer from want of clearness in 
some places. 

32 
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Guna is rasa-dharma can be proved neither by perception 
nor by inference (pp. 54-55). In the first place, he 
remarks that unlike umasparsa , the anala-dharma , which 
Can be felt independently of daha, the anala-karya , Guna, 
the so-called rasa-dharma cannot be perceived indepen- 
dently of dniti etc. the rasa-kdrya. Speaking plainly it 
stands thus : it is quite possible for us to feel the heat of 
the fire {anala-dharma) even when it does not actually 
burn us. But Guna is not capable of being perceived 
independently because its existence is, according to the 
Dhvani theorists, inseparably mixed up with the particular 
mental condition which the reader undergoes in the 
process of the realisation of Rasa. On the other hand, if 
it is assumed that Rasa along with Guna produces dniti 
etc. as its effect, and argued on that strength that Guna 
is to be inferred as the determinant of the causality in 
Rasa (kdranatavacchedakataya), 5 Jagannatha would reply 
by saying that when Rasa can, by itself, produce the 
particular mental condition, it is superfluous to admit 
the existence of another element viz., Guna, in it. 5 6 Next, 
Jagannatha argues that Guna cannot be regarded as the 
property (guna or dharma ) of Rasa, (the atman of poetry) 
because the atman is, according to the Vedantin's con- 
ception, without any attribute. 7 Nor can Gupa be 

5. This refers to the theory in Vaisesika philosophy that a 
thing cannot be regarded as a cause unless it is associated with 
a number of conditions which must exist in the cause in order 
that it might produce the effect. In the present case it resolves 
into the position that the Rasa can produce dniti because of 
the Guna which exists in it as its Karcniata . 

6. iadrsa -gu n a »msi si a - rasanam druty'adikaran alval kamna * 
tavaechedakataya gunanam anummtam Hi cet , {no), pratisvikaru- 
penaiva rasanam kaianatopapaUaiign^akalpanegauravat . (p. 54). 

7. paramatma guna§unya eveii may avadino manyante . 
Jhalakikar, Nyayakosa (1928) p. 473. 
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attributed to the permanent moods like rati etc. because 
these, being some limiting conditions iupadhi) of the 
Rasas, are to be looked upon as their differentia and as 
such further attributes cannot be associated with them. 5 
It will appear, therefore, that Jagannatha's intention was 
to treat the Gunas as absolute entities. Rut his own 
characterisation of Rasa along with sabdci , artha etc. 
as one of the substrata of the Gunas (=the capacity 
for producing the mental conditions) leaves at least 
some scope for considering his Guna to be a property 
of Rasa. The Dhvanikara’s use of the expressions like 
“srngaro madhurah” ( D. K. ii, 8 ) is, according to 
Jagannatha, analogous with the ordinary use of an 
expression like vajigandha asna , where usnatva is not 
the exclusive but accidental quality vajigandhaf since it 
may reside as much in vajigandha as in other articles like 
onion, musk and wine. 

It ought to be noted that although Guna ( like 
any other poetic element) does not find any express 
mention in Jagannatha’s definition of poetry {ramani- 
yartka-pratipadakah sabdah p. 4), 8 9 10 his broad conception 

8 . Mm catmano nirgiinatayatma-ruparasa-gunatvam 
madhm yadinam anupapannam, evam tad upadh irat\ adi-gu n a- 
tvam api . manabhavat } pararltya gune gu n ant a rasyan a n cityacca, 

(p- 55 )- 

9. The Vajigandha ( Wilhania somntfera ) is an Indian 
plant famous specially for its stimulating character. 

10. laksarie g unalamkaradi-n iveio'pi na ynktah ‘udiiam 
maydalam vidhoh ' 5 iti kavye .. . l gatd stam arhahd ityadau cavyaptyapatieh 
( p. 6 ). These two specific instances are, he holds, charming by 
reason of their suggested sense, although they contain neither 
Guna nor Alamkara. Thus, he appears to support his position 
on. the ground that the practice of mentioning a particular 
poetic element in the definition of poetry is defective since it 
excludes the scope of other poetic elements. Two courses are 
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of this element is quite in harmony with the definition 
and to some extent helps us to understand the propriety 
of his classification of poetry. Dr. De has already 
noted 11 the wide scope of Jagannatha’s definition of 
poetry, namely, that the rcmiamyata involved there-in 
includes in its comprehensiveness all the orthodox 
poetic elements. In the case of his Gunas, the mental 
conditions evoked account for the poetic charm ifamani- 
yata) and their presence raises even sahda , ariha and 
racana (not to speak of Rasa) to the standard of the 
reader’s appreciation. This adequately justifies the fact 
that Jagannatha, like Kuntaka, does not look upon the 
presence of Rasa as the only test of a poem’s appeal 
to the reader. 12 In his opinion, ramamyata which is 


then open. Either all the elements that can afford poetic 
charm should be explicitly embodied in the definition of poetry 
or it must be defined in terms of some such factor as may be 
regarded as the essence of all of them. It, may, therefore, be 
generally held that Jagannatha thinks his definition to be an 
improvement upon that of his predecessors of the Dhvani 
school ( not excluding Mammata ) in the sense that these latter 
could not effectively utilise a factor like Jagannatha’ s ranumlyata 
( or their c'arut e ua y camalkTira, vicchiiti etc.) which stands like a 
symbol for all the orthodox poetic elements. JNagesa 
appears to be correct when he remarks u evam ca visesa- 
laksane lesam [ gunalamkarattinam ] nive§epi samanyalaksane tesam 
71a nivesa Hi na kd pi dosah (p, y , ). 

11. Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. ii, p. 319, where the term 
ra?mtuiyata and its scope ( specially with reference to Rasa ) 
have been explained. The different heads of classification have 
also been explained in pp. 320-21 of the same book. 

12. yattu l rasavad eva havyand iti sahityadarpatye nirnltam , 
tan na , vastvalamkara-pradhan an am kavyanam akavyatvapatteh , 

na cestapa ttih. mah ahavi-sampradayasyalmllbh avaprasahg at 

(p. 7 . 11. 9 - 11 ). Jagannatha main objection against Vis van at ha's 
definition of poetry is that the latter, in his attempt at perfection 
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taken to be the sine qua non of true poetry, is due to 
the presence not only of Rasa but also of one or more 
of other factors, namely, vaMu-niid alamka/rchdhvqnd, 
racyalamkara etc. The contribution of his Gunas, too, 
is not insignificant in this connection. His classification 
of poetry into four different classes, namely, (1) uttamot- 
tama (2) uttama , (3) madhyania and (4) adhama (p. 9) 
also bears testimony to the above fact. These heads 
of classification will show that the presence or otherwise 
of Rasa serves only to effect a gradation in the degree 
of charmingness ; nevertheless, he admits of the 
existence of some sort of poetic charm in all of them. 
His later discussion about word-structures specially 
favourable for particular Gunas, 13 with copious illus- 
trations in all possible detail, tends to show that the 
scope of his Gunas is scarcely limited and that he 
views poetic charm belonging to a wide range of 
linguistic composition, 11 

by directly refering to Rasa in his definition, considerably 
narrows down the scope there-of. (See Sanskrit Poetics VoL ii, 
pp. 283-84 for Jagannath’s objections against Visvanatha in 
detail). 

13, madhura-rasesu ye vises at o varjan lya anupadam vak- 
syante ta eva ojasvisvanukTtlahj ye ca?t uk u tat ay ok t as te pratikula 
iii'samanyato nir^ayah (p, 69). Thus, the word-structure, which is 
detrimental to one Guna (Madhurya), is favourable for another 
(Ojas) and vice versa. Hence the presence of one or the other 
Gmia can be felt in any of the two types of composition. And 
as for Prasada, it has hardly any restriction, quick apprehension 
of the sense being its essential character. Jagannatha himself 
has remarked (p. 54) prasadas tu sarvesit rasesu sa? vasu racanasu 
ca sadharanah . in a word, the very fact that Jagannath has 
admitted the presence of Guna in and also outside Rasa has 
theoretically enlarged the scope of this element and consequently 
of poetic charm itself. 

14, We must emphasise here that this again is a matter of 
individual appreciation. In any case, it should be admitted that 
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We shall now briefly discuss Jagannatha’s reading 
of the Gunas of Vamana under two sections, according 
as they belong to sabcla or artha, and note the 
discrepancies, between the two theorists in their respec- 
tive treatment of these Gunas. We have already studied 
(Ch. YI) Vamana’s Gunas, but for the sake of convenience 
we shall here arrange the readings of both in a tabular 
form : — 

I. SABDA-GUNAS 

Vamana Jagannatha 

(1) Slesa : — masrnatvam sahdanam bhimianamapy 

ekatva-pratibhcma-prayoja- 
kah samhitayd ekajatlya - 
vctrnavimjasaviseso gciclha - 
tvapara-paryayah (p. 56) 

Jagannatha's sahdanam bhimianamapy ekatva-pratibhana- 
prayojaka is equivalent to Vamana's vrtti : — yasmiu sail 
bahuny api padany ekavad bhasante . The formation of 
many words into a single whole is the character of the 
Guna in both. But while according to Vamana, this 
is due to masrnatva or ease of pronunciation, Jagannatha 
thinks this to be due to the presence of many words 

poems, which are sarasa do not produce the same amount of 
poetic charm as those which have in them, according to 
Jagannatha, Gunas independently of Rasa. Jagannatha would 
naturally say that the degree of the mental condition produced 
makes all this difference. Even in the case of Rasa, Jagannatha 
has referred ( p« 53 ) to a controversy among two classes of 
theorists over the question whether a greater degree of druti is 
produced in the order Sambhoga, Karuna, Vipralambha and 
Santa or in the order Sambhoga, Karuna Santa and Vipralambha. 
Such a controversy is absolutely unprofitable and Jagannatha 
himself has appealed to the experience of the connoisseur for a 
decision over the matter (.,,,„yadi sahfdayanam anubhabdsti 
sUksl tada sa pramUqam, (p. 54, 11. 3*4). 
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compounded together, in which alliteration {ekajatlyc 
mrna-vinyasa) plays a prominent part. The gadhatva i 
also the character of Vamana’s Ojas. Jagannatha i 
inclined to appoximate his Slesa to Dandies, as^ wi 
appear from his citation of DandiiPs definition of Slist 

(= aspasta-saitkilya ), but we ought not to ignore on 
- . - ^ , ' 
important fact that Bandings Slesa involves no compoun 

words which one sees in Jagannatha’s. 

Varnana Jagannatha 

(2) Prasada : — saithilyam gaclhaiva - saitkilyabhya ? 

(gimah samplavcit) vynthramena misrana? 

bandhasya (ibid) 

Vyutkrama literally means “inversion.” Jagannatha use 
it in the sense of admixture or “alternate appearance” z 
his vrttion the illustrative verse shows. 15 Both thes 
theorists mean the same thing by this Guna bi 
Jagannatha states his point more clearly. 

(3) Samata : — margabhedah upakramad asamapte 

rityabhedah 1 6 (ibid) 

(4) Madhurya :-~prihakpada~ samyoga-para-hrasvMirikti 

tvam varna-ghaUtatve sati prtha'i 

padatvam (ibid) 

15. The verse runs thus : — 

Mm brumas tava mratam vayam ami yasmin dharakha^dm 
hrida*'kuiydalita-bhru-§ona-naya?ie dormandalam daSyati [ etc 

at?' a yasmin n ityantam Saithilyam, bhrusabda n fa hi gadh atv a \ 
punar nayanetyantam prathamam ityadi bodhya?n (p. 56). 

16. It ought to be noted that Jagannatha has not treat- 
of the Ritis separately. But his reference to Upanagarika in f 
vrtli {up an agar ik ay a eva up akr a ma-samh arau) as well as Nagesj 
commentary on the definition of this Guna ( rttayaScopanagari 
partisa komala ca> eta eva krame?ia va idarbh l -g a ud l •pane at 
ucyante...?p. 56) leaves no room for doubt that Jagannath hoi 
the same view as Mammata, who follows Udbhata in his conce 
tion of the Vrttis. 
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Jagannatha urges the necessity for the absence of conjunct 
consonants. Nagesa remarks on prthak-padatva —p'adani 
bhinnany apeksiiani, na tu slesavat. He apparently 
insists upon the absence of compound words which has 
also been explicitly demanded in Vam ana’s vrfti 1 7 

Vamana Jagannatha 

(5) Sukumarata : — ajaratha- aparusci - varna - ghaf/itatmm 

tvam (—aparusyam) (p. 57) 

(6) Arthavyakti : — jhagiti pratiyanianarthcmv- 

arthavyakti-hetutvam ayakatvam ( quick appre- 

hension of the connection 
of ideas...... (ibid) 

Nagesa understands this quick apprehension to be due 
to the fact that the composition is complete in itself. 
One has not to depend upon any extrinsic matter in 
order to understand the sense ( cdmhk sad i -sakal a-karana- 
samagrl-sattvad ' iti bhavah ). Vamana, however, does 
not make it clear what this explicitness of the sense is 
due to. 

(7) Udarata vikatatram kapima-varna-ghabana- 

( y as min sail nrtyanttva rupa-mkatatva- laksana 

pa dan i) (Liveliness in the form of 

an arrangement of harsh 
syllables 1 8 ibid ). 

17. samasa-dairghya-nivrttiparancaitat ( under iii, 1, 20). 

38, Jagannatha does not accept that the vikatatva involved 
here is due to a swing of words (padanam nr ty at pray aimin') as 
enjoined by Vamana. He appears to hold that Mammata could 
not have included the earlier theorists’ Udarata under his Ojas, had 
he understood this mkataiva to be due to a peculiar swing of 
words ; for, the verse sva-carana-vinivistair ?i upurait narttaHnam 
etc. [which Vamana selected as an illustration of his ( §abda ) 
Udarata bet which has been wrongly ascribed by Jagannatha 
to the commentators of the Kavyaprakasa] is, in Jagannatha’s 
opinion, hardly favourable for the structure of Mammata’s Ojas. 
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Vamana Jagannatha 

(8) Ojas : -gadha- satnyogapara-hrasva- 

bcmdhatvam pracurya-rupam gadhatvcim 

(p. 58 ) * 

On the other hand, it contains, in his opinion, Mad bury a in 
some of its parts. Now, it is probable that Mammata included 
Vamana’s vik^tata under his uddh a ta-gump h a without taking into 
account Vamana’s illustrative verse. But if he included Vamana’s 
nrtyat-prayalva under his Ojas without being satisfied that the 
verse in question was favourable for the structure there -of, 
Mammata himself was to blame and not his commentators# 
Further, Jagannatha does not think that the verse in question 
contains a swing of words at all. This is of course a matter of 
opinion and even the last two feet (specially the last foot) of his 
own illustration of Udarata vi z., hathoddhala-jatodbhato gatapato 
nato nrlyati may, in a sense, be also said to contain a swing of 
words. His modification of Vamana’s treatment with regard to 
the definitions of three §abda~gunas, viz. §lesa, Samadhi and 
Prasada, simplifies and to some extent strengthens the weak 
position of Vamana ; but it must be said that he has sadly betrayed 
himself in his treatment of Vamana’s (pabda) Udarata, where he 
mysteriously ascribes Vamana’s views to the commentators of 
the K, P. This admits of no doubt that he had not before him 
Vamana’s work but he gathered the latter’s views from some 
second-hand source. The manner of his ascription of the definition 
of Visesokti ( p. 439 ) to Vamana does not militate against 
the view put forward here ; for, he might have taken this from 
§rldhara*s commentary on the Kavyaprakasa where Vamana's 
definition of Visesokti has been criticised. (A. S. B. Manuscript 
of the K. P. Viveka, fol. 194b). In this connection, another fact 
should also be taken into account. Jagannatha has nowhere 
mentioned the name of Vamana or of Dandin with reference to 
the older theorists’ {jar attar ah } treatment of Guna and he appears 
to have confused the treatment of these two theorists when he 
speaks of the two-fold aspect of each of the Gunas and at the 
same time enumerates them by quoting the well-known verse 
Uesah prasadah etc. of Dandin ( Cb. V, p. 59 above ) to whom, 
however, such an idea of the two-fold aspect of a Gut} a did not 
occur so clearly. 

33 
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The use of the expression samyogapara-hrasva-praciirya 
( abundance of vowels followed by conjunct consonants ) 
raises a doubt whether Jagannatha takes gadliatva here 
to mean sanuragatva after Abhinavagupta (ch. Ill, p. 38). 
In fact, the gadliatva as referred to here and that 
explained in connection with Slesa do not appear to be 
much different. Even samyogapara-hrasva-pracurya does 
exist in the illustration of Jagannatha’s Slesa. It seems 
that the character of these two Gunas have not been 
clearly kept apart by Jagannatha. 

Vamana Jagannatha 

(9) Kanti : — aiijjvalyam avidagdha-vaidikadi-prayoga- 

( bandkasya) yogyanam padandm pari - 

hdrena praynjyamdnem 
padesu lokotiara-sobharupmn 
anjjvalyam (ibid) 

Jagannatha's definition is merely an elucidation of 
Vamana^s sutra and vrtti 19 * 

(10) Samadhi: • arohavaroha - bandha-gadJiatva-sithila - 

kramah ivayoh hramenavasthanam 
5 ''■(ibid)'.; ; ;A-A 

Jagannatha appears to take aroha and avaroha as 
synonymous respectively with gadliatva and sithilatva, 
a position not on a par with that of Vamana who takes 
aroha and avaroha to be particular aspects (tivmvastha) 
of Ojas (gadliatva) and Prasada (sithilatva) respectively 
and not identical with them. He distinguishes Samadhi 
from Prasada on the ground that while in the latter 
gaclhatva and saithilya appear alternately more than 

19. Carujidasa explains 1 aujjvalyarupa kalikadi-prasiddha- 
pada-vinyasajanyag ramyaiabuddhi - vaipa 1 1 tyenalaui ika~ iobh a-§ali» 
rupetyarthafy (fol. 114b, India Office Manuscript). 
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once (vyutkrama) , in the former both appear only once, 
one being toned down or heightened by the other 20 

II ARTHA-GUNAS 

Vamana Jagcmnatha 

(1) Slesa : — ghatana kriya-paramparaija vidagdha- 

cestitasya tadasplmtatvasya 
tadupapadaka-yiiktes ’ ca 
sam rmadMkaranyarupah 
samsargah (p. 59) 

Jagannatha's definition would mean “identical association 
of an artful demeanour — its incongruity (lit. indistinct- 
ness) as well as a well-reasoned combination by means 
of a series of actions” NageSa rightly reads kriyapa « 
rampciraya instead of 0 par ampar ayah. He refers to 
the well-known verse drstvaikasana-samsthite priya- 
tame etc. (quoted in Vamana, Abhinava and Bhoja) as 
an illustration. Vamana^s ghatana we have already 
explained (ch. VI, p. 100). Jagannatha has probably 
given this definition purposely, in order that it might 
fit in with the sense of the verse in question. 

(2) Prasada : — arthavaima - yavadarthakar-padatvarupam 

lyam ( prayojakamatra - artha-vaimalyam (p. 59). 
pada-parigrahah ) 

(3) Samata i—avaisamyam prakramabhangenarthagha - 

= (prakmmabhedah) tanatrnakam avaisamyam - 

‘(ibid) 21 

20* h'ama eva hi tayoh prasddad asya bkedakah, tatra hi 
fay or vyutkramena vrtteh (p. 58), 

21 . It should be carefully noted that Jagannatha’s illustrative. 

verse 

harih pita harir mata harir bhrdtd harih suhrt \ 
harim sawatra patyami haver anyan na bhdti me |) 
is an example more of a $ahda-guy,a than of an artha~guy,a 9 In 
V^mana's illustrative verse, however^ which deals with ftusmdhi 
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Vamana Jagannatha 

(4) Madhurya : — ukti-vaici - ekasyd evokter bhahgyanta- 

tryam rena punah kaihanatmakam 
iildi-vaicitryam (ibid'. 

Gopendra Tripurahara, in his commentary on Vamana 
(vrtti, p. 92) takes this ukti-vaieitrya to mean rarnyama- 
nasyarthasya pratikarse pratipadye bhahgyantarenoktih 
.... Jagannatha, following Mammata, remarks in his 
vrtti that but for this strikingness of utterance, there 
would appear a fault 22 called anavlkrtntva which the 

and which we have already discussed in its proper place, (P. ioi) 
the Guna may rightly be said to belong to artha. 

22 . Jagannatha has not dealt separately with the Concept 
of Dosa except incidentally in connection with the Gunas ; but he 
has given, after Anandavardhana, a comprehensive treatment of 
the mutual contradiction of the Rasas (pp. 56-63). He has named 
two technical faults anavlkrtaiva and aUllata here in connection 
with his discussion of Vamana’s Gunas and these appear as opposites 
of the arthagunas Madhurya and Sukumarata. Next , all sorts 
of faults that arise in connection with word-structure have been 
included by him under a single technical name a§ravya (evam ims 
sarvepy airavyabhedah 'kavya-samanye va> janlyah p. 69). Besides 
this, he has also referred to some other faults which are to be 
particularly discarded ( vUesalo varjanlyah) inasmuch as they deal 
with structures which prove to be particularly detrimental to the 
realisation of Rasa. It will not be profitable for us to discuss 
these defects of structure in all their detail. We would do well 
only to remember that Jagannatha has generally followed his 
predecessors in the post-dhvani school in his treatment of this 
section. It cannot be said with any amount of certainty whether 
the unfinished nature of Jagannatha’s work was to any extent 
responsible for his omission of a separate treatment of the Concept 
of Dosa. His incidental reference to Dosa in connection with 
Guna and Rasa and his elaborate treatment of Rasa-virodha (pp. 46- 
53) prior to it make it probable that, like Anandavardhana, 
Jagannatha did not think it necessary to treat of the Dosas very 
elaborately but considered the Rasadosa (roughly anaucitya) to be 
the main factor disturbing the poetic effect. 
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pre-dhvani theorists call ekarthatva ( useless repetition 
of the same expression ). 

This bhahgyantara-kathana would, therefore, not only 
keep the poem free from the fault mentioned above but 
also add a definite charm to it 

Vcimana Jagannatha 

(5) Sukumarata : — aparusyam akande sokadayitvabhava- 

rupam aparusyam (p. 60) 

Jagannatha (as also Gopendra Tripurahara in his commen- 
tary) considers the Aslilata-dosa to be a negation of this 
Guna. It may be noted that the amangala variety of 
Allilata-dosa specifically constitutes the corresponding 
fault. 

(6) Arthavyakti: — vastusva- vastuno varnannjasyamdha- 

bhava-sphutatvam rana-kriyurupayor varna- 

nam (ibid) 

As before, Jagannatha follows Mammata and states 
explicitly in his vrtti that this Guna comes under the 
Svabhavokti Alamkara of the new school. 

(7) Udarata -.—agraniyatvam gramyarthapariharah 

(8) Ojas:— arthasya eJcasya padarthasya bahu- 

praudhih, bhih padair abhulhanam 

( its five varieties have bahunam caikena, tathai- 

been already noted, lsasya vakyarthasya bahu- 

pp. 95-96). bhir vakyair bahuvaky- 

arthasyaikavakyena abhi- 
dhanam , visesananam 
■ ■ sabhiprayatvam ceti panca- 

vidhmn ojah. (ibid) 

Jagannatha explains sabhiprayat.va as prakrtartha- 
posakata which is later on taken (after Mammata) to be a 
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negation of the fault apustartha (use of unnecessary 
epithets). 

Vamana Jagannatha 

(9) Kanti : — cllpta-rasatvam dipta-rasatvam (p. 62) 

(10) Samadhi : — artha-drstih avarnitapuvvdyam arthah 

purva-varnitacehayo veti 
haver aloeanam (ibid) 

It is needless to mention that Jagannatha's definition 
is nothing but an elucidation of the two kinds of artha 
mentioned by Vamana. Jagannatha afterwards (p. 63} 
remarks, in the name of Mammata, that the poet's 
consideration (leaver aloeanam) about the artha y being 
absolutely necessary in his production, need not be 
regarded as a separate Guna ; otherwise the poet's 
genius too would have to be regarded as such 2 *. 

Similarly, Jagannatha criticizes all the above Gunas 
of Vamana under the name and after the manner of 
Mammata, ultimately admitting, like all Dhvani theorists, 
the existence of only three Gunas on the basis of the 
mental conditions. It will be mere repetition to study 
here this criticism' in detail but we may show in a 
tabular form, that all the above Gunas can, according to 
the new theorists, be ultimately resolved into three, 
including some under one of these and some under 
Rasa-dhvani or the Alamharas , and characterising others 
as mere dosabkavas or even positive Dosas. Uktivaiciirya 
need not be treated as a separate Guna since there 
may be innumerable varieties of strikingness in different 
poems according to the power of the poets. 

23. samadhisiu havigatah kavyasya karaipam, na iu gunah , 
pratibhaya api kavya-gunatvapaiteh* We have seen (p. 230) fhat 
Mammata does not criticise the Guna exactly in this way but it 
must be said that Jagannatha's criticism is quite an interesting 
and pertinent one, 



GUNAS INCLUDED UNDER OR TREATED AS 

New Guna Rasa-dhvani or Vaicitrya Mere Negation Positive 
, Alaiiikara matra, no Guna of the Dosa Dosa 
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From all that has been said above it will be easily 
seen that the most important and original contribution 
of Jagannatha, so far as the concept of Guiia is concerned 
lies in his discussion about the substrata of this element, 
Otherwise he has accepted the teachings of the Dhvani 
theorists only with slight modification here and there, 
In spite of all his attempts to conceal his own views 
under the garb of reference to the teachings of the 
different theorists, one can clearly mark in him a 
leaning towards the position taken by his predecessors 
viz. those of the Dhvani school. Thus, he has accepted 
the definition and character of individual Gunas of the 
Dhvani theorists but has treated them in a different 
way to strengthen his own position. He has also adhered 
to the number and nomenclature of the mental conditions 
and has characterised the Gunas on the basis thereof. Then 
again, Guna, in his theory, comes in the course of hit- 
treatment of the Rasas and that portion of chapter I 
which deals with the Gunas and their structures, ends 
with the remark a iti sahksepena nirupita rasa If’ (p. 74) 
This proves that, in spite of his widening the scope oi 
the Gunas, Jagannatha was unconsciously dragged intc 
the position of the early Dhvani theorists in presenting 
Guna as a subsidiary element. And lastly, his description 
of the letters {varna\ composition (racana) and structures 
{ nirmiti or gumpha) as the suggestors { vyanjaka ) oi 
particular Gunas 2 * shows another clear instance oi 
Mammata ; s influence upon him. In the treatment oi 
Mammata, whose Guna resides in sabda and cirtha only 


24 vargasthanani pane an am apyavitese-ga madhurya 

’vyanjakaiam Zihiih (p, 64) bh agavad - dhylin a u tsu kyasya §an ta evi 

paryavasanat £adgaia~madhuryasyabkivyanjika racaneyam {p. 64] 
tattad-gimavyanjana-ksjimaya nirmiteh paricayaya ...... varjamyai 

nirupyate (p. 66)* 

34 
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secondarily 2 5 , the relationship of vyahgya and vyanjaka 
between Guna on the one hand and sabda , racana 2 0 etc. 
on the other is quite justified ; but in the case of 
Jagannatha who is an adherent of the theory of Guna as a 
primary virtue of the sabda , such a procedure is absolutely 
unwarrantable. This, together with the more important 
position of Jagannatha regarding the question of the 
substrata of the Gunas, may be explained by the fact that 
he was trying to effect a synthesis of the views of the old 
school and those of the new by borrowing materials from 
both. This was to a great extent responsible for the 
curious combination and apparent contradiction. 

But the real importance of Jagannatha’s work does 
not lie in his treatment of the Concept of Guna alone. . It 
is true that he has generally been an adherent to the main 
teachings of the Dhvani theorists but, in spite of that, a 
careful observer would not fail to see that lie displays 
a spirit of sturdy independence throughout his work. Thus, 
some of the well-established views of eminent theorists 
of the Dhvani school he dismisses unceremoniously as 
incapable of standing criticism ; and even those that he 
accepts had to pass through the crucible of his strong 
scrutiny. He has a peculiar way of reproducing things 
in a forceful language, on account of which even long- 
accepted views appear to be newly set forth by him. 
This is traceable not only in his treatment of the Gunas 
but also in that of the Alamkaras which constitute the 
greater portion of the present work (Kasagangadhara) as 
well as the whole of his Citramlm a liisa kha ndana . 

25. madhuiyam tu paresam [vamanadtnam praclnanam ] 
asmad [mam mat a bh attady\ a bhyvpagata- m adh u ryavya uj aJcam eva„ 
evani ca sarvatm vynnjake vyahgya~§abtfa-prayogo bhaktah 
(p. 62). 

26. prohiah $abda-guna$ca ye | vtirfiah samaso racana 

tesam vyanjakatam it ah || mtra 98, p. 484). 
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Jagannatha tells us that he received his training at 
the feet of his father, Perubhatta, who became a 
master of all the different branches of Hindu Philosophy . 37 
Jagannatha imbibed from him the spirit of an intensive 
scholarship, and quite naturally, his knowledge of 
philosophical technicalities has crept in even in his 
works on Alamkara. His involved language and his 
line of argument bear proofs of an inevitable influence 
of his deep study, specially of Nyaya and Vedanta 
systems of Philosophy. But he appears to deviate from 
the traditional treatment of the Sasfcra when he brings 
in the technicalities of Philosophy to establish his thesis* 
Thus, he argues, that the atman being nirguna (without 
any attribute), Gunas like Madhurya etc. should not be 
attached to it and that these Gunas cannot even be 
properties of the sthayibhavas like rati which them- 
selves serve as the differentiating characteristics of 
particular Rasas. For, in the first place, we must not 
forget that the propounders of the Rasa theory never 
understood the realisation of Rasa to be identical with 
the philosophical contemplation of Brahman but only 
analogous with it ( hi 'ahmas vada-sahodara) ; and as such, 
they must have considered the atman of Kavya to be 
distinct from the object of the Vedantin's realisation. 
And, in the second place, the Dhvani theorists' treatment 
has left no scope for such a criticism, since the Guria, 
which, in their theory, represents the mental condition 
involved in the realisation of Rasa, has got nothing to 
do with the permanent mood (like rati) unless and 
until this latter is raised to a state of relish through 
certain co-operation of the vibhetvas etc. Jagannatha 
completely overlooked the Dhvani theorists' analogy 

2 7. Rasagangadhara 1,2-3; Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. I, p. 276 
and P. V. Kane. (History of Alankara Literature in his Introduce 
tion to the Sahityadarpana, p. CXXXIII ) 
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between the Kavya and the human being. Otherwise 
he would not have missed their analogy between 
Rasa possessing the Gunas as its properties and the 
human soul possessing human virtues. And so far as 
Rasa is concerned, what appeared to be inconsistent in 
the eye of a Naiyayika would not have been so from 
the view-point of an Alamkarika, to whom the enjoyment 
of the aesthetic bliss is beyond ordinary canons of 
inconsistency and irregularity (cf. alaukika-siddker hhusa - 
nam etat , na dusanam ). The study of Nyaya Philosophy 
sometimes tends to make the scholars concerned careless 
about brood facts and mindful about minute details. 
Jagannatha probably could not— as he could hardly be 
expected to — prove any exception. 

Rut whatever objection might be raised against 
Jagamiatha’s twisting of language, his subtle distinctions 
and his peculiar way of using philosophical technicalities 
in arguing a point, it must be admitted that the ultimate 
result which he thus arrives at {viz. that Guna is a 
property of sabda , artha, rasa and racana alike) is 
valuable since it makes out a strong case for a compre- 
hensive conception of poetry, as he has done. As 
regards the allegations made against him, we should 
bear in mind that the spirit of the age in which he 
flourished and the environment in which he was educated 
were to a great extent responsible for them. We know 
that Jagannatha flourished at an age when linguistic 
precision and logical exposition were accepted as the 
ideal of scholarship, and this naturally influenced not 
only Jagannatha and his work on poetics but all the 
different branches of Sanskrit learning. This influence 
was not without some benefit. He argues like a true 
logician, expresses his ideas with force and dignity and 
presents his theory with a great amount of boldness 
and confidence— a character essentially required of all 
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true scholars and honest thinkers. His manner of 
argument, in spite of all its defects, undoubtedly 
indicates what a profound amount of thought he bestowed 
on the subject. And when the theories and principles 
of Poetics as set forth by the Dhvani school, came to 
be finally established and widely accepted, casting into 
the background all earlier speculations, any further 
development of the Sastra could, if it was at all to be 
expected, probably be brought about only by a reactionary 
of the type of Jagannatha. 



Concluding remarks. 


We are now at the end of our present investigation. 
We have made a comprehensive study of the Concepts of 
Riti and Guna in the different stages of their development 
is, in the works of all writers of repute, Bharata down to 
Jagannatlia. The works of most of the writers who came 
after Jagannatha are merely short-cuts or manuals for 
beginners rather than original treatises. Some are 
occupied with the mechanical elaboration of all topics 
connected with particular Rasas, specially Sriigara, and 
others deal with subjects like kiviSiksa or the manuals 
for the guidance of poets. They do not display any 
strikingness of treatment in respect of the general 
principles of poetics nor do they put forward any new 
theory with regard to the position of the technical poetic 
elements. They do not, therefore, come within the 
purview of the present work. 

In tracing the development of the Rlti-Guna Theory, 
it has been our aim to utilise all available sources —printed 
texts as well as manuscripts— and to make deductions 
from the writings of different theorists only after close, 
careful and critical observation of the various points in 
their treatment of those topics. We have entered into the 
details of all difficult problems and have left no point, 
worth notice, untouched. In many places we have 
attempted to arrive at definite interpretation of obscure or 
corrupt texts, suggesting likely emendations where 
necessary. An attempt to determine the position of the 
two concepts in the theory of poetry of different writers 
has often led us to explain the theory itself and in so 
doing, we have perhaps gone sometimes beyond what was 
strictly needed. But the topics were so interesting and 
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our desire for making ourselves clear so strong that 1 
could not resist the temptation of walking into digressio 
here and there. 

But still it is hoped that we have been able to < 
justice to the Concepts of Rlti and Guna proper whi 
are the subjects for our study. We have indicated t 
general development of the two theories in the body 
the work mostly as we advanced from one chapter 
another. Here we would invite the special attenti 
of our readers to the following points in the prese 
work : — 

(i) As a result of comparing the two texts of t 
Natyasastra as represented by the Kavyamala a: 
Chowkhamba editions regarding Bharata's treatment 
the Gunas, we have seen that Abhinavagupta receiv 
and commented upon a text which has been preserv 
in K. M. edn. and Hemacandra and Manikyacandra \r< 
under Bharata’s name definitions of particular Gui: 
which can be deduced from those of the Ch. text (ch. II 
This, together with other differences of arrangement 
the two texts (noted in ch. II), tends to prove that i 
work existed in two different recensions. The definitic 
of some of the Gunas, however, are identical in be 
the texts. 

(ii) We have proved with the help of facts a 
figures that the Gaud! Riti, as we find it in the treating 
of Dandin, possesses a distinct value of its own and 
need not be discarded as being essentially marked by 1 
opposites of the standard excellences as has been hinl 
at by certain scholars (ch. V). 

(iii) Proceeding on the lines of the characterisat: 
of the Gunas by Abhinavagupta and his followers, 
have attempted at a discussion of the place of Guna 
the realisation of Rasa and have noted that the Dhv: 
theorists might even have recognised explicitly t 
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particular aspect of the Guna as Bhattanayaka has, as a 
matter of fact, done (ch. VIII A). 

(iv) We have also discussed the Agnipuranakara^s 
treatment of Rlti in connection with drama. (VII C) 

Besides, we have utilised to our advantage three 
valuable manuscripts, vi% (1) The Abhinavabharati (2) the 
0 dipika of Candidasa and (3) the °viveka of Srldhara and 
have noted some striking points resulting from their study. 
Thus, we have shown from internal evidences that : — 

(i) Following the lead of Bhatta Tauta, Abhinava- 
gupta treated Bharata’s Laksana not as a particular poetic 
element but as an elastic poetic principle covering the 
whole domain of poetic expression. In this respect he was 
to a great extent influenced by not only the main teachings 
but also the expressions and phraseology of Kuntaka 
whose theory of Vakrokti has ultimately come to be 
identified with (Abhinava's treatment of) Bharata’s 
Laksana (ch. II). 

(ii) While commenting on the Guna Doctrine of 
Bharata, Abhinava made an ingenious attempt to approxi- 
mate each of Bharata’s Gunas to the corresponding 
Guna of V amana in its double aspect but his interpreta- 
tions have sometimes proved to be far-fetched, (ch. III). 

(iii) Vi&vanatha, who is held in high esteem as a 
theorist of remarkable merit, was indebted considerably 
to Candidasa, (author of the dipika commentary of the 
K. P. ) for some of the views where he differred from 
his master Mammata and for which he has so long been 
regarded as somewhat an original writer (ch. VIIIB). 

(iv) Jagannatha, the last great writer on Poetics, had 
not, before him, the original work of Vamana but received 
the latter^ views from second-hand sources, possibly 
some of the commentaries of the K. P. e.g. viveka of 
Sridhara. 
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The Concepts of Riti and Guna which we have 
studied here are only two of the several technical 
elements in terms of which theorists have judged poetic 
beauty. These two elements, therefore, analyse only a 
part of the poetic expression — not the whole of it. 
The Riti theorists, who advocated the essential importance 
of these two elements in their theory of poetry, are 
rightly regarded as having taken only a formal view 
of poetic beauty in consideration of the fact that they 
entirely ignored the deeper aspects of poetry. But still 
they deserve a considerable amount of admiration for 
apart from other merits of their treatment already noted 
(eh. VI) they hit upon one very important fact, namely, 
the correlation of the two elements, Guna and Riti. 
For, when he speak of the Excellence* of a particular 
literary composition, what we primarily understand is 
the excellence of its style and in this sense the Riti 
theorists were, in their own way, 28 right in treating 
the Gunas and Alaxhkaras as properties of Riti. 
But while they stopped here, the Dhvani theorists 
went further and reconsidered the whole issue on 
the basis of their changed conception of poetic beauty. 
Any way, the importance of the word-structure [ roughly 
Riti of the older school ] was recognised by them although 
some did and some did not assign any technical name 
to it. They could not altogether explain away the 

28. Of course the term ‘Riti’ does not involve f the 
expression of poetic individuality’ and as such it cannot be 
regarded as strictly equivalent to the English word *style* (S.K. De, 
Sanskrit Poetics, Vol. II. pp. 115-16), but scholars have often 
used the latter term loosely in connection with the former 
specially in view of the fact that Sanskrit Poetic theorists have 
seldom considered this particular aspect, viz, the element of 
individuality in poetic composition excepting probably Kuntaka 
who classified his Margas on the basis of individual nature and 
culture of poets. ■ 

35 
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intimate association between the word-structure and the 
technical poetic excellence [Rlti and Guna]. All of them 
were, however, unanimous on the point that both the 
Guna and the word-structure must ultimately remain 
subservient to Rasa, the underlying soul of sentiment. 
This position is not far removed from the common-sense 
point of view that the style of .a poetic composition 
should be suitable to its theme. 
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SUBJECT— INDEX 

[ The following abbreviations have been used : — 

Bh— Bharat a, Jag = J agann atha 

Bha=Bhamaha 

B= Dan din, con —connection 

V==Vamana 

K.D. = Kavyadarsa 

Bhj — Bhoj a, Dhv = Dhvani 

def= definition, comp, — comparative, imp = importance 

K==Kuntaka 

AP. =s Agnipura na ] 

Abhijatya— a Guna in K 133, 140 ; 

Abhinavagnpta — on comp, importance of avoidance of 
Dosa and presence of Guna 2. 
abhinaya— in Bh important factor in realisation of 
Rasa 9 ; classifications of 9. 

abhivyakti — process of the realisation of Rasa 138, 199 fn., 
one of the six sabdarthalamkaras in A. P., 185 fn. 
abhyantara — division of Bhj's Gunas = artlna-guna of 
earlier writers 159. 

Adbhuta Rasa 210 

Agnipurana — comes after Bhj 176 ; def. of poetry 177 ; 
its Rlti theoretically different from that in D 179, 
associated with abhinaya in drama 179 ; enumerates 
four Ritis 180-3 ; Gunas and Alamkaras — distinction 
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not well marked 185 ; classification of Chinas 187-8 ; 
characteristics of Gunas in detail 188-93 ; classification 
of Gunas discussed 194 ; his treatment criticized 
195-6. 

Agramyatva— character of Bharata^s arthaguna Udarata 
as read by Abhinava 43= same of Yamana's 106— 
arthaguna Madhurya of Dandin 70, 

aharya — one of the four types of abhinaya 9. 

aharya-,4obha — involved in K7s Yicitra Marga 145. 

Akhyayika— variety of kavya 76 ; 77 fn., 241. 

Alamkara — wide implication of the term 56, 89 ; its 
restricted sense 56, 89, 90 ; General def. by D 57 ; 

distinction from Guna in Y 90 ; position of 

in K?s Yicitra Marga 136 ; not sharply distinguished 
from Guna in Bhj 157 ; distinguished from Guna in 
the Dhvani theory 201 ; its relation with Rasa in the 
Dhv. theory 202. 

alamkara-dambara — entertained by the Gaudas 67 ; its 
nature 67 fn. 

Alamkara-sastra — the main object of the writers 1, 
difficulty of their task 117-8 fn. ; Agnipurana — contains 
the first treatise on — a wrong view 194. 

alpaprana syllables— their application in D 63, 72. 

Analamkara — in the arltimat set of Bhj*s Dosas— its 
corresponding Guna 152. 

Analogy — bet. the kavya and the human body 218-19, 
219 fn. 238. 

Anarthaka — padadosa in Bhj —its corresponding vaimsika 
Guna 168. ■ ■ * 

angabhinaya — in Bharata 10. 

angika — one of four types of abhinaya 9. 

Anirvyudha— in the arltimat set of Bhj's Dosas— its 
corresponding Guna 151; corresponds partly to V's 
Samata-viparyaya 153.: 
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of Dosas in the new theory 200. 

anitya — 221 

Anubhava— a factor in the realisation of Rasa 9 fn. 179, 
207 ; its fourfold character in the A. P. 177-8 fn., 197 

Anumana — a pramana used by Jag. in con. with his 
treatment of Guna 250. 

Anuprasa— difference of nature in Gauda and Vaidarbha 
modes 69-70 ; its two varieties in D 69 fn. ; a sabda - 
lamkara 282 

anyacchaya-y oni— a division of artha in con. with V*s 
arihaguna Samadhi 103, 

Any artha— padadosa in Bhj,— its corresponding Vaisesika 
Guna 169. 

Aprasanna— in the" arliimat set of Bhfs Dosas — its 
corresponding Guna 151. 

Aprastutaprasamsa — a poetic figure 135 

Apratita — padadosa in Bhj — its corresponding Vaisesika 
Guna 170. 

Aprayojaka — padadosa in Bhj — its corresponding Vai- 
sesika Guna 171. 

Aprayukta —padadosa in Bhj— its corresponding Vai- 
sesika Guna 168 ; Mammata's treatment of 168 fn., 

Apartha Dosa— when not a Dosa in D 81 fn.. 

Apustartha ~ padadosa ~ in Bhj— its corresponding Vai- 
sesika Guna, 169. 

antimat— set of Dosas in Bhj 60 fn., 149; propriety of 
the name 154 ; Gunas corresponding to this set of 
Dosas in Bhj 150-1* 

aroeakin— in con. with K*s Madhyama Marga 141. 

arohavarohakram a in con. with V ; s sabdaguna Samadhi 
—its two ways of interpretation 102. 

arthadambara— entertained by the Gaudas 67 ; its nature 
67 fn. 
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arthasya praudhih — character of V's arthagima Ojas— 
its five varieties 95-6. 

Arthavvakti — Guna of Bharata in K.M. and Ch. texts 
40-41 ; of Dandin 73 ; distinguished from D*s Prasada 
74 ; of Vamana 106, its artha — variety corresponds to 
Dandin's poetic figure Svabhavokti 107 ; of Bhj 
161, his sabdaguna ~ D*s Arthavyakti and arthagima 
=V ? s Guna of the same name 161 ; in Jag 253, 257. 

Arthavyakti — sabdaguna included under Prasada and 
arthagima included under Svabhavokti in the new 
theory, 229-30. 

Asadhu — padadosa in Bhj — its corresponding Vaisesika 
Guna 167. 

Asamariha — padadosa in Bhj — its corresponding Vaisesika 
Guna 169 ; distinguished from Avacaka Dosa in 
Mammata 169 fn. 

Asamasta — in the antimat set of Bhj Is Dosas — its 
corresponding Guna 151 

Aslilata — Dosa comes under gramyatd in D 70, bhinnartha 
in Bh 71 fn. and dustata in Bha 71 fn. ; 

asrayasrayibhava — the standard of distinction between 
sabdagmia and arthagima etc. 68, 84 ; D^s Gunas 
judged in the light of this standard 84 ; Vamana 
evolves it 84, 108 ; his consistency with regard to this 
standard discussed 108 ; the same of Bhj 174 : 

atm an— of Kavya first sought by Y — its implication in 
Y 87, 

Atyukti — in connection with D*s Kanti 79, 

Aucitya — a Guna in K — present in all compositions 131 ; 
its characteristics 142-3 ; in Ksemendra it is the soul 
of poetry 144 ; its treatment by the Dhvani theorists 
143, 167. 

Aurjitya — Guna of Bhj, its $aMa-variety==V ; s sabda-guna 
Ojas and artha-v ariety=D*s poetic figure urjasvl 162 

Avantika — Riti in Bhj. 156, 
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ayoni— a division of artha in con. with V's artha-guna 
Samadhi 103. 

bahya — division of Bhfs Gunas sabdaguna of earlier 
writers 159. 

Bhattanayaka— recognises, in a way, the place of Guna in 
the realisation of Rasa 208 fn. 

bandha— Three kinds in D 65 ; particular types entertained 
in Grauda and Vaidarbha modes 83. 

Bhavika— -Guna of Bhj 165, Alaihkara in Bha and D 50. 

bhavya— subdivision of artha in con. with V’s artha-guna 
Samadhi 104. 

Blbhatsa — Rasa 210, 239. 

Bhamaha 46, does not attach much importance to Rlti and 
Guna as elements of poetry 50 ; does not use the term 
guna in con. with Madhurya etc. 50 ; his so-called 
Gunas bear no relation to other poetic elements 50 ; 
his remarks on Guna very cautious 52 ; His Gunas 
and Alamkaras contiguous to each other and co- 
extensive 53 ; is the first to note a non-deterring 
character of Dosa 54, 81 fn. ; similarities of treatment 
with the A. P. 113 fn. ; 

Bharata — his Laksana as read by Abhinava 18 ; 
treatment of his Gunas scrutinized 45 ; his Laksana, 
Guna and Alamkara= beauty of the language in 
* which dramatic characters .speak 21 ; Dosas —positive 
entities 22 ; Gunas— negations of Dosas 22. 

Bhayanaka Rasa 210 

Bhinnartha — Dosa in Bh. 71 fn., 

Bhoja— deals with two distinct sets of Gunas 150 ; Gunas 
corresponding to the ariiimat set of Dosas 150-1 ; his 
viparyaya Dosas mostly correspond to the viparyayas 
of 152 ; his idea of D*s Madhurya ill-conceived 
.153 ; ignores the spirit of Dls treatment 153-4 ; V’s 
influence on him 154 ; his treatment of Ritis unique 
155 ; their relation with K ; s Margas 155 ; enumerates 
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as many as six Ritis 156 ; characteristics of his Rltis 
156 ; they are similar to those of the Ritis cited by 
Y 156 fn. ; scheme of Ritis discussed 157 ; reason of 
his failure to attract any following 158 ; includes Riti 
under the Sabdalamkaras 159, observes no theoretical 
distinction between Guna and Alamkara 159 ; classifica- 
tion of his Gunas, 159 ; characteristics of his individual 
Gunas of sabda and artha 160-66 ; his Vaisesika 
Gunas 167-72 ; propriety of his classification of Gunas 
discussed 173 ; defective standard of distinction 
between the sahdaguna and the arthaguna 174 ; 
unnecessary multiplication of his Gunas 174-5 ; merits 
of his treatment 175-6. 

Concluding remarks 270-4, 

Curnapada — Vamana 32, Bharata 33. 

Dandin — Condemns Dosa in any form 2, the school to 
which he belonged 112, — the xirofessed object 
of his work 56, implication of the term Alamkara 
in his work 56 ; distinction between his Gunas 
and Alamkaras 58 ; enumerates the ten Gunas as 
the special characteristics (or life-breath) of a good 
diction 59 ; his well-known verse differently interpreted 
62 ; detailed characteristics of his Gunas 68-80 : his 
bandhas 65-66 ; includes Aslilata under Gramyata 
70 fn. ; his treatment of Guna scrutinized 83 ; his 
Marga a resultant and not strictly an independent 
element 85. 

Definition of poetry — a very difficult task for the theorists 
117-8 fn. ; by K. 121 ; by Bhj. 149, 158; in the A.P. 177 ; 
Mammata 220, Jag 251, his broad conception of Guna 
judged in the light of this del 251-53. 

Degree of Gunas in the realisation of particular Rasas 211. 
228, 239, 254 fn. 

De&ya — pada-dosa in Bhj — its corresponding vaisesika 
Guna 171, 
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Dhvani — different meanings of the term 200 fn. 

dipta — not the name of the viparyaya in D ? s Sukumarata 
73, 

dxpti — mental condition involved in Rasas like Raudra 
204, 206, 211 fn. 

Dosa— -general character 2, 7, avoidance insisted 2, in 
Pre-dhvani schools judged from a limited point of 
view 6, Dosa in one treated as Guna by another 3, to 
what extent it mars poetic beauty 6, finer distinctions 
in its nature 6, serves, under special circumstances, 
to enhance poetic beauty 4-5, 54 fn. : 81-2 fn ; 167-72 ; 
187 fn. Bha/s treatment of 71 fn. ; this repeated in 
D. 71 fn ; property of sabda and artha in the early 
writers 6, 86 fn., 87 fn, ; general def. by Y 91 ; 
A. P. 186 ; 

Dosahana—its real importance 4, 5, 6, 

druti or ardrata — mental condition involved in the 
realisation of Rasa 206, 207, 211 fn., 

Element of individuality in poetic composition 273. 

gadha-bandhatva in connection with Abhinava’s reading 
of Bharata's Ojas 38— same in Yarnana 94. 

Gambhlrya— Guna of Bhj. 163-4, its 3abda variety includes 
all concepts of Dhvani of the Dhvani school, 

Gati— Guna of Bhj 165, sabda-v ariety=Y ; s kibdaguna 
Samadhi 165. 

Gaudi — Riti in D 59-62 (strictly Gauda Marga) its 
established tradition 61, 82 ; its broad characteristics 
62-63, qualities more or less common with the 
Yaidarbhx 63 fn., 69, 71, 74, 76, 81, 82, 152 ; ideals con- 
trasted with those of the Yaidarbhi in D 65 ; 66 ; 69 ; 
73 ; 80 ; 83 ; its character in Bhj 156 ; in A. P. 181-2, 
def. by Yisvanatha 239. 

Gaudiya kavya— what particular type liked by Bha 52; 
Gaudiya Riti in V. 87 ; 
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Gaudlya and Vaidarbha Kavyas — distinction not much 
favoured by Bha 51 ; 

Ghatana in connection with Vis arihaguna Slesa 100, 
101 fn. ; spirit involved in it corresponds to Bhfs 
arthaslesa 160 ; . 

Gramya — in the arltimat set of Bhfs Dosas—its corres- 
ponding Guna 151, 152, Aslilata included under it 
like D's Guna of the same name 172 ; when not a fault 
172, 187 fn. 

Gudhartha—parfarfo^ in Bhj — its corresponding vaisesika 
Guna 170, when not a fault in A. P. 187 fn. 

Guna — Vamana the earliest known writer to give a 
definition 85, in Bharata included under vacikabhmaya 
along with Laksana Dosa, Alamkara 11, general theore- 
tical position 11, mutual relationship of these 4 elements 
not explained in Natya-sastra 12, this term in Bha not 
restricted to a technical poetic excellence — but means 
poetic beauty in general 50 ; its sabda and artha 
varieties not expressly distinguished Bh. and X). 68, 
84; Bh's treatment of... scrutinized 45 ; D's treatment 
of... scrutinized 84 ; del by Vamana 85; property of 
sabda and artha in V 91 ; standard of distinction 
between its sabda and artha varieties 84, 108 ; V ; s 
treatment of... scrutinized 109-10 ; propriety of 

enumerating its artha variety in the light of V's del 
of Riti discussed 109 ; its broad character in K 145-6, 
K7s scheme of...... scrutinized 146 ; distinguished 

from the Alamkaras in the Dhvani theory 201 ; 
enumerated as three by the Dhv. theorists 208, 
mental conditions involved in them 204, 211 ; 

their relationship with the mental conditions 206-7 ; 
necessity of recognising...as an independent poetic 
element 207, its part in the realisation of Rasa 207 ; 
its substrata in the new theory 209 ; which Gunas 
belong to which Rasas 209-11, ten Gunas of earlier 
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writers scrutinised and reduced to three by 
Mammata 229-30, the same by Jag. 263-4. 

Gunibhutavyangya— a class of poetry in the new theory 
200 fn.. 

Govinda — on relative importance of avoidance of Dosa 
and presence of Guna 2. 

Hasya — Rasa 210. 

Hemacandra — follows Mammata re : the treatment of 
Guna, Rxti and Vrtti 235. 

Hemacandra and Manikyacandra draw upon a common 
source re. the treatment of Gunas 26. 

Jagannatha — not explicit re : the position of Guna in his 
theory 244 ; his discussion of the substrata of the 
Gunas 245, 247-8 ; his def. of Gunas discussed 246, 
246 fn ; marks an improvemet upon the treatment 
of his predecessors 246 fn ; harmonises the teachings 
of the Rxti and Dhvani schools re : the treatment of 
Gunas 247-8 fn ; influence of south Indian theorists 
on him 249 fn. ; his discussion of the relation between 
Rasa and Gunas 249-51 ; applies technicalities of 
philosophy to refute the views of the Dhvani theorists 
249-51, broad conception of Guna judged in the 
light of his def. of poetry 251-53 : follows Kuntaka 
re. the place of Rasa in his theory of poetry 252 ; 
his objection against Visvanatha’s def. of poetry 
252 fn., comprehensive character of his ramamyaM 
252, 252 fn. ; his reading of V’s sabda-gunas 254-8 
and artha-gunas 259-62 ; his ref. to Rltis 255 fn. ; 
receives V ; s views from second-hand sources 257 fn. ; 
his views re : Dosas 260 fn ; reduces ten Gunas to 
three 263-4 ; result of his attempt at effecting a 
synthesis of the views of diff. theorists 265-6 ; 
deviates from traditional treatment of the Alamkara- 
sastra 267-8 ; importance of his treatment discussed 
266, 268*9. 
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Jugupsw — sthayi-bhava in the realisaton of Adbhuta 
Rasa 211 fn. 

Kaisikl—vrtti 184. 

Karuna — Rasa 98, 209, 216. 

Kasta — padadosci in Bkoja — its corresponding Vaisesika 
Guna 168 ; Srutikatu or Kastatva in Mammata 168 fn., 

Kathora— in the arltimat set of Bhj's Dosas — its corres- 
ponding Guna 151. 

Katha — variety of Kavya 77 fn. 

Kavya — drsyct and sravya varieties — theoretical distinction 
not much favoured by Bharata 12. 

Kavya-sarira — its implication in V 86 fn. 

Kavi-vyapara — involved in Bh's Laksana as read by 
Abhinava and in E7s Yakrokti 19 ; its importance in 
K ; s theory of poetry 117, 123. 

Klista — padadosa in Bhoja — its corresponding Vaisesika 
Guna 170. 

Koniala varna 72. 

Komalata — arihagnna in A. P. 190. 

Komala — Vrtti in Udbhata 213 fn. Komala or Gramya 
vrtti in Mammata 232. 

Kuntaka — expounds Bha's theory of Yakrokti 113 ; main 
object of his work 114 ; indebted to Bhatta Tauta 
for the formulation of his theory 20, 114 ; a very 
sympathetic critic 116 ; his treatment compared with 
that of the orthodox theorists 120 ; his definitions of 
kavya and his poetic outlook explained 121-24 ; place 
of poetic figures in his Vakrokti 123-24 ; classifies 
kavya on the basis of the nature of poets 125, 128 ; 
classifies Margas on the basis of the three varieties 
of kavya 125 ; his conception of Marga ( or Riti ) 
compared with that of Vamana 126 ; criticizes the 
name of Ritis after localities, discusses the characteris- 
tics of each Marga and the Gunas attached to it 129-44, 
imparts broad character to the Gunas 145-6 ; merits 
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and defects of his treatment discussed ; 146-7 ; credit 
due to him for touching upon the element of indivi- 
duality in poetic composition 148, 273. factor respon- 
sible for his failure to attract any following 148. 

Kanti Guna of Bharata in K. M. and Ch. texts* 44 ; of 
Dandin 78 ;'of Vamana 107, its scibda-v ariety appro- 
aches to some aspects of K’s Vakrokti 107 ; of Bhoja^ 
V's Guna of the same name 162, in Jag 253, 257 ; 
sabda-guna included under rasa-dhvani etc. artha - 
guna or treated as mere negation of the Dosa gramya- 
tva in the new theory 230, 264. 

Laksana in Bharata— its relationship with other elements 
12-13 ; its peculiar nature in Abhinava-bharatl 14 ; 18 : 
Laksana identified with Kavya-bandha 15 ; synonymous 
with bandha, gumpha, bhaniti, vakrokti, kavivyapara 
' 15 ; its relation with Alamkara 16-17. 

Laksana— a particular mode of comprehension of the 
meaning of a word 185-6 fn. 

Lalitya —sabda-guna in A. P. 188. 

Laiti — Riti def. by Visvanatha 241. 

Latiya — Riti in Bhj 157 ;i n A. P. 183. 

Lavanya — a Guna in K 133, 140 ; its intimate association 
with beauty of structure 133 fn. 

Madhyama Marga in K 141. 

Madhurya of Bharata opposite to his Ekarthadosa in some 
of its aspects 22. 

Madhurya of Bharata 36 ; in Bha/s Eavyalamkara 53 ; of 
Dandin 67, Vag-rasa and Yastu-rasa involved therein 
68-70 ; of Vamana 104 ; of Kuntaka in the Sukumara 
Marga 131-2, this approaches D’s Guna of the same- 
name 132 ; in the Vicitra Marga corresponds partly 
to D* Slesa 139 ; of Bhoja 161, his arthmnadhvrya 
—same Guna in the A. P. 161 ; of A. P. 190 ; in Jag 

A.. 253, 257, sabda-guna included under Madhurya- 
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vyanjaka ghatana artha-Guna treated as mere 
negation of the Dosa anavikrtatva in the new theory 
229-30, 263, in the Dhvanyaloka 204 ; 207, 208 ; del by 
Mammata 228. 

Magadhi — Riti in Bhj 157. 

mahaprana varna ~~ application in D 63-64 ; 72. 

Mammata— his def. of kavya 220 ; its nature and in consis- 
tency with his treatment 221-22, his treatment 
analysed 222 ; Vrttis in his theory of poetry 222 ; his 
clearcut distinction bet. Guna and Alamkara 222-3 ; 
discusses the relationship bet. the letters and the Gunas 
224-6 ; criticises earlier views on the position of Guna 
and Alamkara 226-8, his def. of Gunas 228, reduces the 
number of sabda-gimas to three 229-30 ; explains away 
the arthagunas 230; discusses the letters favourable for 
particular Gunas 231, does not admit Riti as a separate 
element 231. 

Natyasastra of Bharata, — deals mainly with dr. techniques 
— contains materials for the later development of a 
theory of Poetry 8 ; Laksana, Guna, Alamkara, Dosa, 
to be judged as subservient to producing the dramatic 
effect 8 ; arrangement of some of the chapters in Ch„ 
and K. M. texts 10 ; importance of vag-abhmaya 
discussed 11, place of Laksana, Guna, Alamkara — the 
context in which they occur 12-13 ; their fundamental 
distinction 14. 

Neyatva Dosa— in connection with D’s Arthavayakti 
Guna 74. '■ 

Neyartha — in the arltimat set of Bhj ’s Dosas — its corres- 
ponding Guna 151 — padadosa in Bhoja — its eorrespond- 
, ing Yaisesika Guna 170. 

niiya — Gunas so called in Y 58, 90 ; variety of Dosas in 
the new theory 200, 221. 

Non-orthodox writers — their general theoretical position 

1X3* • ■ ■ • 
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Ojas o£ Bharata in K. M. T. and Ch. T. 3S ; in Bha's 
Kavyalamkara 52 ; of Dandin 76; of Vamana 94-97, 
of Bhoja 162, kis sabda-guna Ojas the same Guna D 
162; of A. P. same as D's 190; in Jag 253, 257, 
sabda-guna included under Ojo-vyanjaka-ghatana 
artha-guna or treated as mere negation of the Dosa 
vaicitrya-matra in the new theory. 230, 264 ; in the 
Dhvanyaloka 204, 207. 

Ojas— def. by Mammata 228. 

Paka —ubhayaguna in A. P. 193. 

Paftcali Riti— enumerated first by Vamana 86, def. V. 87 ; 
Bhj 156 ; A. P. 181, 

Pancall — Riti def. by Visvanatha 239. 

Parikara — Alamkara 98. 

parusa varna — 72, 105. 

Parusa — Vrtti in Udbhata 213 £n. 

Parusa — in Mammata 232. 

Preyas— Guna of Bhj, its sabda variety D's Poetic figure 
Prey as 163. 

Poetic beauty— Predhvani theorists judge it chiefly in 
terms of Guna and Alamkara 54 £n. ; its general source 
70 ; a uniform theory of difficult to secure 117. 

Poetic ideals of Riti and Dhvani schools compared 88 £n. ; 

Poet's liberty— three sorts of 39. 

Poetry — a deviation from ordinary speech 117. 

Post-dhvani writers— nature of their task 219-20, 220 fn. ; 

Praka^avarsa — follows mostly Bhoja's scheme of Gunas 
159 fn. ' 

prahramahheda in connection with Bharata's Samata 34, 
prakramabheda involved in V's arihaguna Samata 101, 

Praudhi— Guna of Bhoja 166, arihaguna in A. P. 191. 

Prasada of Bharata 3 L ; in Bha/s Kavyalamkara 52— the 
same Guna in Bh 52 ; of Dandin 64, of Vamana 98-9 ; 
of Kuntaka in the Sukumara Marga 132 ; in the Vicitra 
Marga 139 ; of Bhoja 160 ; ubhaya-guna in A. P. 19R 
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in Jag 253, 257 ; sabda-guna included under Prasada- 
vyan j aka-ghatana arthct-guna or treated as mere 
negation of the Dosa Adhika-padatva in the new theory 
229-30, 263 ; Prasada — in the Dhvanyaloka 205, 207, 

Prasada — def. by Mammata 228. 

Prasastya — nbhaya-guna in A, P. V ? s artha-sankumarya 
and Bhj*s artha-susabdata 192. 

pratyaksa — a pramdna used by Jag. in con. with his 
treatment of Guna 250. 

Pravrtti — 177, 183, 184. 

prthak-padatva in V's sabda-guna Madhurya. 104. 

Pimarukta — when not a fault 54 fn. 

'Riig2i—iMmya-guna in A. P. 193. 

Rasa—The soul of Poetry 115, 177. place of Guna in its 
realisation 207, its depiction in poetry — high standard 
of perfection 115 ; a very important factor in K's 
Sukumara Marga 131 ; included under the akrarna 
variety of Dhvani acc. to the Dhvani theorists 199 fn, 
Rasas — how many ? 204 fn, used not in the above 
technical sense in D 67. 

Rasavat — Alamkara in the Dhvani school 199 fn, 200 fn, 

Raudra — Rasa 168 fn, 200 fn, 204, 207, 210, 239, 241. 

Riti— the term standardised by Yam ana 55 ; soul of 
Poetry 85 ; no trace in Bharata 48, 92 ; Antiquity of 
the theory 55, 92 ; Vamana, the earliest known writer 
to give a def. 85; propriety of enumerating artha- 
gunas in the light of V ; s def. of Riti discussed 109; 
Bhfs unique treatment 155 ; his derivative def. 155; 
number goes up in Bhj 156; in A. P. 177, not 
connected with Guna 179 ; this element not recognised 
as such in the Dhvanyaloka 212. its justification of 
its inclusion under the buddhy-arambha variety 
of amtbhdva 184 ; its general theoretical position in 
A* P.184 / - 
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Gambhlrya~-saZ?rfa^?./ in A, R sabclagaqas Gambhirya 
and Susabdata of Bhj 189. 

Riti — Guna in Bhoja 165, sabdaguna Samata of V. 

Riti theorists — importance of their treatment 87-9, 273-4. 

rtusandhi — in connection with Bharata’s Samata 34 ill. v. 
in Abhinavagupta 34= the same in Vamana 101. 

Rudrata— the first writer to bring in compound words 
in Riti. 180 fn. ; makes no mention of the Gunas as 
such 181 fn., considers absence of fault to be an 
excellence in itself 181 fn. 

sabda-nyaya — in con. with D's Arthavyakti 74. 

sabda and artha —their utility in the awakening of 
Rasa 208. 

sabhiprayatva — in connection with V’s artha-guna Ojas 96 ; 
the same in Jag 261, in com. on Kavyapradlpa 97 fn. ; 
distinguished from V ; s mdhagiina Prasada 99. 

stihitya of sabda and artha constitutes kavya in Bha and 
K 119 fn ; 122. 

saithilya— in connection with D*s Slesa 63-64 ; character 
of Prasada Guna in Y 92, 98. 

Samadhi of Bharata 35, of Dandin 80 ; of Vamana 102, 
of Bhoja 163, his sabcla-gima = D*s Samadhi in Jag 253, 
257 ; £abda-guna included under Oja-vyanjaka artha- 
guna, included under Ghatana in the new theory. 

samanya— division of Gunas in A.P. 188, 194. 

samanya laksa^a 201, 204 ; 242. 

Samata of Bharata of 32 ; of Dandin 65 ; of Vamana 
101 ; of Bhoja 161 ; his sabda-guna^D’s iabda-sainata 
and arthagima=Y* s arthasamata 161 ; in Jag 253, 257 ; 
sabda-guna treated as mere negation of the Dosa; 
sometimes a veritable Dosa ; artha-guna treated as 
; mere negation of the Dosa Vaisamya in the new 
theory. 

Samayikata — cirtha-gwja A,P, 191, 
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samasa— a particular aspect of Abhinava’s artha-guna 

Ojas 39=the same of Vamana 96 ; partly equivalent to 
Bbj's Sanksepa Guna 164. 

Samghatana— somewhat equivalent to Rlti in Dhvanya- 
loka 77 fn. 

Samghatana — a poetic factor in the Dhvanyaloka some- 
what akin to Rlti 214 ; its classification 214, its 
ultimate function 214, awakens Rasa through Guna 
214 ; relationship bet. the Samghatana and the Guna 
215-7. 

Sammitatva— Guna of Bhoja 165 ; its sabda variety =V*s 
arthaguna Prasada 165. 

Samvidhana— arthaguna in A. P. 190. 

Samdigdha — a padadosa in Bhj, — its corresponding Vai- 
£esika Guna 171. 

Sanksepa — Guna of Bhoja 164, see samasa 

samiragatva in connection with Bharata’s Ojas 38. 

Santa — Rasa 204 fn 210 fn., 211, 239. 

Sasamsaya Dosa— when not a Dosa in D 82 fn. 

savarna— in connection with D's vag-rasa 68. 

Saubhagya — a Guna in K-present in all compositions 131, 
its characteristics 144. 

Saubhagya — ubhaya-gunci in A. P. 192. 

Sauksmya — Guna of Bhj 163. 

Saukumarya of Bharata 40, Sukumarata of Dandin 72 ; 
distinguished from Slesa 72 ; of Yamana 105 ; of 
Bhoja 162, his sabda-guna= same Guna in D 162 ; of 
A. P. same as D's 189 ; in Jag 253, 257 ; sabda-guna 
included under Kastatva artha-guna or treated as 
mere negation of the Dosa Amangala-rupa^lila in 
the new theory 230, 263. 

Saundarya== Poetic beauty = general def. of Alamkara in 
Y 89 ; means of arriving at 89, 91. 

Sithila — in the animat set of Bhj*s Dosas — its corres- 
ponding Guna 150. 
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Slesa — of Bharata opposite to his Arthahina Dosa in 
some of its aspects 22, — its two -fold definition 28 ; 
— of Dan din 63 ; of Vamana 99-100; of Bhoja 160, 
his artha-guna—V’s Artha-slesa 160; of A. P=V's 
Ojas^D' Slesa 188 ; in Jag 253, 257. sabda-guna 
included under ojo-vyanjaka ghatana, artha-gima 
included under vaicitrya-matra in the new theory. 

Srngara — Rasa 204, 207, 209, 216, 217, 239, 241. 

Karuna — Rasa 217, 239. 

Sruti-dusta or Srutikatu Dosa — when not a fault 168 fn, 
200 fn. 

Sruty-anuprasa — involved in D ; s Madhurya Guna 67, 
68, 83. 

sfhulu — particular aspect of Dosa in V 91, 

sihayi-bkava involved in the realisation of Rasa 207, 267. 

sugamatva in connection with V*s artha-gima Samata 

101 . 

suggested sense — its three broad divisions 115. 

suksma — particular aspect of Dosa in V, 91 ; sub-division 
of ctrtha in con. with V ; s ariha-guna Samadhi 104. 

Sukumara— -marga of K=VaidarbkI Riti of the Riti 
theorists 128 ; its characteristics in detail 129-31 ; 
distinguished from the Vicitra Marga 136 fn. 

Susabdata— -Guna of Bhj, its sabda variety Bha's Sauia- 
bdya and artha variety ubhaya-gtma Prasastya in 
A. P. 163. 

Transference-involved in D ; s Samadhi 80— its three 
varieties 80. 

Udara or Udatta Guna of Bharata in K. M. and Oh. 
texts 42 ; of Dandin 75-6 ; of Vamana 106 ; of Bhoja 
161, his sabda-guna V ; s Guna of the same name 161 ; 
Audarya of A. P. includes Bhfs sabda-gunas Audfirya 
and Udattata 189. Udarata, an ariha-guna in A. P. 
190 ; in Jag 253, 257, 
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Udarata — sabda-gtma included under o j o-vyanjaka- 

ghatana, artha-guna or treated as mere negation of 
the Dosa Gramyatva in the new theory 229-30, 264. 

Udbhata his view re : the nature of Gunas and Alam- 
karas 226-7 fn. 

Udattata— Guna of Bhj== second Udara of D 162. 

Ukti — Guna of Bhj 166, its artka variety =V*s artha- 
guna Udarata 166. 

uktivaicitrya — character of V’s artha-guna Madhurya 105. 

Upalaksana 59, 208, 210 fn. 

Upanagarika — vrtti in Udbhata 213 fn., in Mammata 232. 

Utpreksa— poetic figure 130, 147. 

Vamana — the earliest known writer to give a def. of 
Rxti and Guna 85, develops the crude teachings of 
D. 86, 87, quest after ‘soul* of poetry original with 
him 88 ; first to judge the relative imp. of the poetic 
elements 89 ; def. and classification of Dosa 91, his 
treatment of viparyaya or suksma Dosas 92 ; doubles 
the Gunas of Bh. and D. 93 ; detailed characteristics 
of his Gunas 94-107 ; his Samata developed directly 
from D ? s 102 ; his arguments for accepting Samadhi 
as a special excellence 103 ; reads a new meaning in 
the Gunas of his predecessors 84, 108 ; importance of 
his theory discussed 88-9, 111. 

vanianuprasa in connection with D’s vag-rasa 69, 83, 

vartta in connection with D*s Kanti Guna 78 ; in Bha 
78 ; 79. 

vaeya~vacaka~ettr 1 1 tva-hetu — Gunas and Alamkaras so 
called by the Dhvani theorists. 198. 

vikatatva — character of V’s sabcla-gima Udarata 106. 

Vagbhata I — his treatment of Riti and Guna 234 fn. 

Vagbhata II — adheres to the ckisa-guna theory 235, his 
inconsistency re : his treatment of Guna 236, admits 
Rxtis following Candxdasa 236-7. 

39 
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Vagabhinay a-— importance in Natyasastra discussed 11. 

vag-rasa — involved in D*s Madhurya Guna 67-68 ; another 
name sabcla-madhurya 68 ; 82. 

V aidarbha — what particular type not liked by Bha 51. 

Vaidarbhi — Riti in D 59 ( strictly Vaidarbha Marga ) ; 
its broad characteristics 62-63 ; ideals contrasted 
with those of the Gaudi 65-66 ; 69 ; in V 86 ; in Bhj 
156 ; in A. P. 182 ; def. by Visvanatha 239. 

vaisamya — in connection with D’s Samata 66. 

Vaisesika— division of Bhj's Gunas 159 ; its character, 
propriety of the name 160 ; its classification 166 ; 
later writers regard it as Guna only secondarily 167 ; 
0 Gunas corresponding to the pada-dosas of Bhj 167-72, 
those corresponding to the rakyadosas 172 ; division 
of Gunas in A. P. 187-8 ; these explained 195. 

Vakrokti — literal meaning 119 fn. ; in Bha 19, 50, 51 fn. ; 
individual power of the poet involved there in 18, 20, 
114; K. expounds Bha’s theory 113 ; def. by K. 117, 
123 ; life of poetry in K. 117, 121-24 ; 144 ; Bills 
Laksana as read by Abhinava identical with it 19 ; in 
K. it is an all encompassing poetic factor 119 fn. ; 
includes the various poetic elements of the orthodox 
schools 119 fn., 144, 145, its character and scope in Bha 
and K compared 119 fn., poetic figures — a particular 
variety of Yakrokti in K 124. 

vasamya - subdivision of artha in con. with Vis art ha- 
gum Samadhi 104. 

vastu-rasa — involved in D’s Madhurya Guna 67 ; another 
name artha- madhurya 70. 

vihhdva — involved in the realisation of Rasa 9 fn., 207 ; 267. 

Vicitra— marga of K= Gaudi Riti of the Riti theorists 
128 ; its characteristics in detail 134-8 ; distinguished 
from the Sukumara Marga 136 fn. ; Gunas in. .....how 

far common with those in the Sukumara Marga 140-1. 

Vidagdha — ref. to Gauclas 80 fn.* 
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Vidyadhara — follows Vamana in his treatment of Ritis 
235, his curious treatment of Gunas 235. 

Vidyanatha — follows Bhoja’s scheme of Grunas 158 fn. ; 
his treatment of Eitis 234 fn. and Gunas 158, 234. 

Yipralambha Srngara, 34, 209, 219 fn. 239, 254. 

viparyaya— its implication in Bharata 22, fn. 2, 23, in 
other early writers 25 ; in D 59-62 ; D ; s difference 
from Bhj 60, 154 ; in V 92 ; in Bhj 149 ; Gunas in 
Bhj corresponding to the viparyaya dosas 150-1. 

Yira Rasa 210, 239. 

Yiruddha — pada-dosa in Bhj, its corresponding Vaisesika 
Guna 171. 

Visama— in the aritimat set of Bhj's Dosas — its corres- 
ponding Guna 150. 

visesa laksana 202, 204, 242. 

Yistara — Guna in Bhj 164, see Vistara 

Vistara — a particular aspect of Abhinava's artha-guna 
Ojas 39 —vycisa in the same Guna of Y 95= the 
Guna Vistara in Bhj 164 ; mental condition involved 
in the realisation of Rasa — also called vyapakatva or 
samarpalcatva or vycipti 206, 207. 

Vrtti — in the A. P. 177, 183. distinguished from Rlti 
183 fn., 185, its classification 184 ; sahda-vrttis and 
artharvrttis 213, included under Anuprasa by 
Mammata 232 ; identified with Rxtis of the earlier 
writers 232, Mammata's conception of — in what way 
diff. from Udbhata’s 232-3 ; diff. from Samghatana in 
the Dhvanyaloka 233. 

Visvanatha — follows Mammata and Candidasa 237 ; his 
borrowings from Candidasa 237-8 fn., 243-4 fn. ; 
his systematic treatment of Eitis 238 ; enumerates 
four Ritis 238 ; his Ritis distinguished from Mammata^ 
Vrttis 238 ; his def. of Ritis 239 ; his quotation of 
early writers sometimes display his uncritical nature 
240 ; sanctions a change in the fixed nature of 
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composition 241, converts the vrtti portions of the 
K. P. into karika forms in his work, 242 fn. ; differs 
from Mammata in characterising the individual 
Gunas 243, identifies these with mental conditions 
243. 

vyabhicari-bhava — involved in the realisation of Easa 
207. 

vyakta — subdivision of artha in con. with Vis arthaguna 
Samadhi 104. 

Vyartha Dosa-— when not a Dosa in D 82 fn. 

Vyatireka— a poetic figure 142. 

Vyaja-stuti — a poetic figure 135. 

vyutpanna — in connection with the Gauda Marga in D 
65 ; not the name of the viparyaya of D's Prasada 
65. 

Y amaka — 3abdalamkara in D 68 fn. 

Yathasamkhya — ubhaya-guna in A. P. 192, corresponds 
to the poetic figure of the same name of the later 
writers 192. 
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Gunas, still 

133 

13 (fn.) 

underly 

underlie 

140 

1 

compounds 

compound 


8 

conjunct) 

conjunct consonants) 

144 

15 

above 

above that 


20 

distant 

distinct 

149 

24 

excellence 

excellences 

152 

6 

of Dosa 

the Dosa 


19 

in vogue 

in vogue among 

156 

10 

of 

by 

157 

1 (fn. 17) 

Grand! 

Gaud! 

158 

16 

of external of 

of the externals of 

166 

5 (fn. 35) 

bhvaya 

bhavya 

169 

3 

coundrums 

conundrums 

170 

8 

as much 

as such 

184 

6 

helping 

helping the 

186 

1 (fn. 17) 

gune 

guno 

192 

22 

P ’ 

p 163 



310 


ERRATA 


Page 

line 

for 

please read 

196 

8 

arthodox 

orthodox 

201 

1 (fn.) 

p. fn. 5 

P. 90. f.n. 7. 

207 

1 

shcools 

schools 

210 

4 (fn. 15) 

Natyassastra 

Natyasastra 

220 

2 (fn) 

stick 

to stick 

226 

20 

scimavaya- 

{samavaya-vrttya) 



vrttya 


227 

12 (fn) 

Prataparudra Prataparudra- 



YoSo... 

ya£o... 

234 

21 (fn) 

possess 

possesses 

273 

15 

he 

we 


In page 140 line 1 (fn.) insert “see” after “two Margas 9 
In page 231 line 21 please delete the word although. 

N.B. A few other misprints specially regarding 
diacritical marks have also unfortunately crept in ; but 
since they are obvious they have not been entered in 
this list. For all these slips and misprints we offer our 
apology to the generous reader. 
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